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Farm Cash Register 
To Continue Jingle? 


Crop Prospects Look Better Than Average 
_Actoss Nation; Early Harvest Seen in West 


With Grain Growth 


Canadian farmers may not take 
in this year the whopping $2,825.5 
millions in cash income they did 
in 1951, but put down Canada’s 
current agricultural outlook as 
“promising.” 

There are no black spots so far 
on the country’s 4,000-mile crop 
map, though Ontario has suffered 
from adverse weather. 

Generally, however, crops are 
shaping up as better than average | 
in quantity and quality. 


That’s a major factor in farm|, 


prosperity even though prices of 

many commodities have moved 

: ’ ; considerably from a year ago. 

F, L. Lawten, consulting engineer, Saguenay Power Co., Montreal, Biggest drop has been in live- 
takes over as president of the Canadian Electrical Association, whose 
members are the planners behind Canada’s multi-million dollar race 

te keep power plant growth ahead of fast-stepping industrial, com: | 

mercial and domestic load growth. 


THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


But We Still Need 
Far More People 


Canada’s immigration doors have been very wide open since 
the end of the war. Now, we are to have a period of digestion, 
cleanup and consolidation. Last week’s change in the rules put 
tighter restrictions on the movement of new settlers to this 
country from many sections of Europe. This is not slamming the 
door on immigration. It is a temporary breather to digest what 


(cheese, ‘butter, eggs, etc.). Out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease 


live-stock and live-stock prod- 
ucts was a sharp blow though 
some farm prices, notably hogs, 


ever, prices have steadied, 

In the west, grain crops are 
ahead of normal growth by two 
weeks, 
harvest and a bétter chance at 
beating both frost and Race 15B 
rust, for which no resistant wheat 
varieties exist. It also means a 
longer run at moving grain 
through over-crowded facilities. 

Western grains are roughly 
equivalent in acreage and pros-| 


stock and - live-stock products | 


and the resulting U. S. ban on) 


had started to slide before that 
bad news. In recent weeks, how- | 


That means an early | 


Already Ahead 2 Weeks | 


cause of ample moisture supplies. 
The province is not likely to get 
a record crop, but with favorable 
conditions from now on can get 
one slightly better than average. 

The acreage pattern in Mani- 
toba is little changed from last 
year. A survey of likely sowings 
at April 1, indicated 2,303,000 
acres in wheat, 1,594,000 in oats, 
2,101,000 in barley, 49,000 in rye, 
603,000 in flax, and 2,207,000 in 
|summer fallow. ~ 

These figures are little change | 
from actual sowings in 1951, 

Grain crops show considerable | 
variation in stand and stage of 
‘maturity. In the extreme south- 
west where rainfall was very 
light until late June early seeded 
summerfallow wheat started to} 


to yield a fair averagé crop. 

In the central and north parts | 
of the province stands are heavier. | 
There is an unusually large per- 
centage of late-seeded crop, par- 
ticularly flax and barley, which | 
is responding well to eseatia!| 
growth conditions of the last two 
and a half weeks. 

Uneven germination of many 
crops sown in May has resulted 


‘in a second growth sometimes | 


heavier than that which germin- | 
ated at time of planting. 





* 


| 


head in mid-June and promines | 


| 


| 


All special crops are down in ,. 
acreage and incline to be “spotty” offered since the war... 


\ Mail order prices on fall and 
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PRICES 


winter merchandise items includ- 
ed in new catalogues now going 
out feature price reductions on | 
approximately 20% of articles 
offered. Most extensive price 


cuts are in the textile field, par- By RONALD WILLIAMS 
ticularly woolens. Other reduc- 


ticles ink and dhot ines: apel- | ‘The United States steel strike | 


: which up to now hasn’t hurt too 
ecuaan fur coats, English-made| such ta Canede, is beginning to) 
tools 1 

Canned salmon at wholesale cut | |P eae P Mia e industry 
by as much as $5.50 a case iN| feeling the worst blows. 
Vancouver in an effort to spur 


: General Motors has 
sales of last year's pack, still’ nut down its truck line. Ford | 
largely in warehouses. 


S a | cut down to five days a week some | 
Fuel oil retail ceilings have y 


: time ago. 

been raised 0.8c a gal. on U. S.|  Unjess there’s a break soon, not | 
East Coast. Sharply higher tanker! whee] will be turning by the 
rates from Gulf area was chief! end of the month throughout the 
factor behind industry's plea for) industry. 
higher prices. Higher tanker rates 
| also affect imports of fuel oil into 
Veascay s Maritime provinces. | ands more in supplier-factories. 

Quicksilver has been reduced a| How many in other manufac- 
further $35 a flask to $165 by) turing industries have already 
| Spanish producers, The old price! heen affected or are likely to be 

of $200 a flask has been in effect in the next two or three weeks, 

for a year and a half. | can only be guessed at. 

Tin—the highly volatile metal | Move Vacation Up 
of last year, pricewise—appears to| Chrysler Corp. of Canada is 
have settled away into a relatively | closing next week by moving its | 

stable price pattern. Level has/ annual vacation period ahead 

| been fluctuating in a narrow | almost a month. 
range between $1.19 and $1.25 for; General Motors hdépes to be able 

month and a half now. Prices | to keep its big Oshawa plant going 
soared as high as $2.13 in Feb.,| until vacation time, beginning the 
| 1951. } (Continued on page 3, col. 5) 


See Fall Mail Order Boom 


Closing Down | 
Auto Industry 


| assembly plants and affect thous- 





that most goods were ordered last 
spring when manufacturers were 
quoting rock-bottom prices. Most | 
|} extensive’ price reductions occur 


Price cuts on some 10,000 items | 
. widest layout of merchandise | 
more 


Steel Strike | 


| 


| 


is | 


i 
i 


already | 


L 


That will idle some 50,000 in| 


’ 
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Put Up. Millions 


o Free Sterling 


$2.5 to $3 Billions From Canada and U. S. 
Likely As Only Solution To Sterling Area 
Crisis—New Moves Here to Aid U. K. Trade 


By WARREN BALDWIN 
- OTTAWA (Ctaff)—A substantial new dollar loan by Canada to 
Britain—of perhaps $2,500 millions to $3,000 millions—is now in the 
cards, 

Such a move is regarded by top officials here who have the whole 
sterling problem under close and constant study, as the only ultimate 
solution to the chronic difficulties faced by the sterling area—diffi- 
culties of as much concern to Ottawa as to London. 

The loan—if it is made—would be made jointly by Canada and 
United States for the sole purpose of enabling Britain, as the sterling 
area banker, to set sterling free. 

It would not be in the nature of a reconstruction loan to Britain 
as the U. S. $4,350 million and Canadian $1,250 million loans in 1946 
primarily were. 

Several important conditions will have to be met, and a much 


| healthier economic climate within the sterling area will have to be 


| fostered, before such a loan can be made, in the view of Ottawa 


officials coneerned. 


The Textile Industry 


With Price Cuts, Variety | 


There will have to be concrete evidence from the sterling 


area that: 
1. . , GNaemere economic mic . problems are fully under control. 


+ 2. Productivity is such that a 
I sd current payments balance can 


be maintained out of export 
trade. 

3. The Government in London 
has sufficient political strength 
behind it to ensure continuance 
of economic policies adopted to 
make (1) and (2) possible. 
None of this is yet in the active 
Canada’s textile industry is | stage but there is no doubt here 
weathering a period of soft de-| that this is how the chronic ster- 
mand, but things are showing signs | | ling area crisis will eventually be 
of picking up. What’s the textile | resolved. 
industry's position now? The out-| Th the meantime, the Canadian 


look? A Post feature report (pp. | E <7 : 
21 to 34). 'Government is taking a number 


|of measures designed to help ease 


those lines where wool is a basic Managed ‘Investment |the immediate sterling area ex- 
ingredient. But lower prices also * Compton's manager increased his | POrt problem, in so far as Canada 
fur | holdings of two paper companies, | ©@n help. 


pects to last year’s bumper crops. | due in part to uneven germination | and tricky eye appeal . . . many 
But Saskatchewan’s wheat plant- | | and cutworms. About two thirds| completely new and sparkling 
ings of 16,463,700 acres top 1950’s | of the sugar beet crop is thinned items to delight the homemaker 
previous record by better than | with crop prospects average. The | or the outdoorsman—all this will | 


we have, to encourage wives and children of men already here 
to migrate and become integrated into the Canadian community. 
That. is the Ottawa explanation of last week's announcement | 


in textile items, particularly in 


about the riew rules. - 
200;000 acres. | plantings are in excess of 20 000 | 
Despite a spirit of optimism on | acres. 
crop prospects in most provincial | 


In the past five years Canada, has taken in about 600, 000 new 
settlers, last year alone, 194, 000. That’s a lot of people. This 
year’s goal is 150,000. 

Why the decline this year? Again Ottawa thinking is, digestion, 
consolidation, plus the fact that the big “bulk” users of labor— 
mines, forests, farms —have this year had fewer new jobs to offer. 

We're all for immigration but we find it hard to quarrel with 
@ temporary period of digestion. In a highly industrialized econ- 
omy like ours, mass migrations of the nineteenth century type 
simply don’t make sense. .Jobs don’t come out of thin air and 
today fewer Sie are able to make their own: Pd in the way 


governments and on most farms, 
spot headaches .do exist. As 
farmers enter the important home 
stretch toward harvest times | 
across the nation, here’s the farm 
outlook by provinces: 


late June have made a big im- 
provement in the crop outlook of 
Manitoba. 

A situation which up to mid- 
June was because of 
| the. long ravine an spell has 
taken a turn for the better be- 


Dag of this eft -doreatedt ade is more cniain to fully 
develop our resources and to give vs more markets here at home. 
The. new policy to restrict some groups is an ee 


change which can readily be adjusted. It can be justified as 
temporary move to give the economy a chance to adjust and to 


consolidate its rapid intake of recent years. 
However, this country, for its own good, must stand firmly 
committed to a continuing high-immigration policy. 


OTTAWA (Staff)—This week, 
as the Canadian dollar showed 
its greatest strength in 19 years, 
selling in New York at a pre- 
mium of 334-4c, the big exchange 
question was: How much, if any, 
stronger will it get? 

There’s been some talk that/ 
Ottawa plans using its foreign 
exchange fund to stop the young 


The Public And Utility Strikes 


CCL President Mosher in a public statement a few days ago 
threatens another. railroad strike. In view of the government 


Heavy and genera] rains in | 


What’s Behind g Strength: 
>How Strong Will It Grow? 


'lar reserves, 


burst forth on the Canadian mail-~| abound in boots and shoes, 
order public in the next few days. | coats, appliances, English-made | 

And they’ll be reasons why de- | tools, etc. | 
partment store advertisers and| But there .s no broad, across- | 


economists see the current sea- | | ‘the-board downward adjustment. | 


The potato plantings are sent 
15,600 acres as compared with | 
15,800 planted in 1951. 


selling common and preferred at 
the same time. A first step to- 
ward “rounding out” 
Compton’s holdings (p. 5). 


Pastures, although now improv- | son’s catalogues as the most com- , There have been many signs of Prjpnate Pinal 


ing, have been very unsatisfactory pelling —s efforts turned out stiffening raw material prices and 
to end of June. The hay crop is|since prewar’ The current af- | higher wage rates growing out of | 
'one of the lightest in years. | fairs, going out over two million | current wage contracts negotia- 
So far in the crop year the | strong, are the fattest mail- “order | tions. Manufacturers in many 
signs are that Manitoba grain/ catalogues ever produced in this | fields have been loath to pare| 
fields are not likely to be seriously | country. |forward costs to the mail order | 
hurt by rust attack. 

There has been anxiety about | the way of customer response to | tainties ahead. 
possible attacks of the rust race | their new selling masterpiece, the | In U. S. there has bééff"a ten- 
15B = which none of the present mail-order people will tell you! dency for some manufacturers 
‘MBbsas. 


themselves more heavily with the | tracts made two and three months 
supplying manufacturers than ago. 
when boom conditions were still | One of the chief mail ‘order | 
in force last year. | houses this year is featuring an 

They are counting heavily on | expanded heavy goods section at 
low down payments and extend- the back of the book to cater to 
ed time-payment systems to boost |the growing “do-it-yourself” 
sales, particularly in “big-ticket | trend in repair and decorating 
items” such as furniture, refrig- | (Continued on page 3, col. 3) 
erators, appliances, etc. Part of | 
this hope is based on jump in 
summer furniture sales to date | 
following easier credit regula- | 
tions. 

The close reader will find | 
prices generally slightly under 
today’s levels. Reason for this is 


no restrictions were planned. 


That the exchange fund has | 
not been used to buck the rise is | 
shown in reports on Canada’s 
official holdings of gold and dol- 
On June 30, they 
| totaled $1,828 millions, only $20 
millions above the May 31 total 
and. $40 millions above Mar 31. 
The increase can be accounted for 


Many more major U.S. corp- 
orations may list their shares on 
|the Toronto Stock Exchange or! 


To show what they expect in people because of many uncer- | 


they. have already committed /to back out of mail order con- | 


Export More US Listings Here 
TSE Fee Concession An Aid 


Soaring costs have already closed 
the doors of ‘some of Canada’s } 


private schools; others are threat- 


some of} 


Chief among these: 

1. A- substantial increase on 
last year’s $45 million defense 
buying in U. K. is being worked 
on. In the talk stage is a second 
aircraft carrier for the Canadian 
Navy (between $25 millions and 
$35 millions). 

2. British participation in the 


ened. How are the schools making 
out? What would Canada lose | 
without them? (p. 8). 


Birthday Celebration 

How should Canada-*properly ob- 
serve its national birthday? Rep- 
résentative Canadians give their 
views’ (p. 10). 


St. Lawrence Seaway project. 
Trade Minister Howe has al- 
ready urged British engineering 
industry to get in on this project 
now, to send survey teams out 
immediately without waiting 
until tenders are-called. 
Check on Protectionism 

At the same time, the Govern- 
iment is working to counteract 
| growing pfotectionist sentiment 
here which undoubtedly will 
hinder the British export drive 
if left unchecked and might 
stall sterling convertibility in- 
definitely. 

Then there’s the question of 
interest payment under the old 
loan to Britain. The Government 
would offer no difficulty if Brit- 
ain should ask a Waiver on this 
year’s payment of $23.7 millions 
(as she could have done last 
year). 

What makes the whole matter 
of sterling convertibility of in- 


| Strike Reparations?» , 
What was the reasoning of the 
Ontario Board of Arbitration 
which awarded Canadian G@gneral 
Electric $9,000 compensation 
against a union for a wildcat stop- 
page? For a digest of the finding, 
Labor Roundup (p. 15), 


shareholders in Standard Oil of | 
N.J., this company looked like a | 
natural f-: listing on Toronto. 


action following the 10-day tie up of two years ago, it is incon- 
ceivable that the federal authorities would not insist on the matter 
being referred promptly to compulsory arbitration. In that case 
the railway unions, like the Toronto District Trades and Labor 
Council, may suddenly awaken to the fact that it is an indictable 
offence under Canadian law to deprive citizens of light, power, 


upstart’s sudden growth. Some 
people are happy about it, others, 
particlarly big exporters. to 
United States, are most unhappy. 

Undoubtedly, it gives all Cana- 
dians something of a psychologi- 
cal boost. It lowers the cost of 


entirely by the'increased inflow 
of U.S. dollars for other purposes. 


Much of the strength of the | 
Canadian dollar comes from the | 
flow of U. S. and other foreign 
funds into investment here. That 


| Industrials Survey 
For °52, Now Ready 


What was the record of in- 
dustrial securities in 1951? How 
did individual companies, in- 


gas or water services or prevent the running of streetcars or 
trains through breach of a contract. 

A change clarifying the wording of the law was ‘included in the 
‘Criminal Code Revisions before the Senate but the provision 
itself under Section 499 has been part of the Code for years. 

The legislation committee of the T & L Council is now sug- 
gesting that it can be used “to stifle and exterminate the trade 
union movement.” This is extravagant nonsense. 

The law does not apply only to trade unions but to anyone 
who breaks a contract. Nor does it prevent a legal strike or walk- 
out in the public utilities field. 

Unions ready to bargain in good faith with their employers 
at the expiration of labor contracts and to use the machinery for 
conciliation which has been supplied still have recourse to the 
strike weapon if all other efforts at agreement fail. No breach of 
contract can be charged in these cases and the provisions of 499 
cannot be applicable. 

Sanctity of contract is a fundamental precept of common law. 
In any realm breach of contract brings its penalties. But where 
such a breach brings stiffering to groups of innocent people whor 
are not parties to the dispute it is minimum justice to treat those 
responsible the same as any other) wrongdoer. 


what we have to import from the 
U. S. But it means less income 
on some of our exports. It upsets 
bond prices and poses a ticklish 
problem for merchants: Should 
they discount tourist dollars or 
not? 

The Bank of Canada has been 
doing some juggling to offset 
day-to-day humps and slumps, 
but the’ Government seems to 


OTTAWA (Staff) — The neabbes, 


Let's Hepe We Learn 


In March, 1951 The Financial Post told the whole fantastic |, 
story of the UEFB (United Emergency Fund for Britain), that 
fabulous outfit that collected $535,801 from the Canadian people 
and used $771.84 of it to send food to Britain, which most people 
believed was the basic purpose of the fund. 

Last week, Ontario's Public Trustee issued the report of his 
investigation. In every item it confirmed - re of The Post 
report. 

The only thing it reveals that will be mew to Post readers 
is that an extra $63,000 is unaccounted for. Qut the window? 
Down the drain? eee et 


‘The organization’s €xpenses are f. 
pies es travel Sonn, 


has boosted it in the past few 
months, while Canadian exports 
to U. S. have been very strong, 
increasing American demand for | 
our money to pay for them. 


Latest Spurt 


dustrial groups as a whole, fare? 
What was their operating record, 
profit picture, stock action? 

You'll find the answers in detail 
in the 1952 edition of The Finan- 
cial Post. Survey of Industrials, 
just off the press. 


| Montreal Stock Exchange, or! But “Jersey” is only listed on | creasing immediate importance to 
| both, as a result of a special fee | the New York Stock Exchange. | Canada is the current trend in 
| concession made to facilitate list- | Canadian listing might bring | ‘trade with Britain and the other 
ing of such shares here. | pressure to list,from other U. S.' Commonwealth countries, all of 
General Motors, Johns-Man-| exchanges. There is a wide|whom, in contrast to the 1951 
ville, Standard Brands, General | variety of U. S. companies how- trend of balanced, trade with 
ever, for which listing here might Canada, have been going deep 
be advantageous, | into the red. 
U.S. companies ned eeting Britain, in the first five months 
products in @anada feel that it is | of this year, has piled up a deficit 
good public relations to en-|of $183 millions as against $18 
| courage ownership of stock in| ‘millions for the same period last © 


Dynamics and Admiral Corp.—/ 
all recent TSE listings — will 
likely be but the forerunners of 
(‘a further group “which could 
prove considerably larger. 

Cut Maximum to $10,000 


Here’s Why Ottawa Put 
On hendprition Brakes 


can sia ea iD 


Maximum listing fee previously 
for both the Toronto Stock Ex- 
change and Montreal Stock Ex- 
change had been $15,000 with a/| 
minimum of $1,000. Because of | 
their size, larger U.S. corpora- 
tions would normally pay the 
maximum of $15,000. The two 
Canadian exchanges have now | 
ruled, however, that where less 
than 5% of registered share-| 
holders are in Canada, the maxi- 
mum is reduced to $10,000 

“There are at least half . 
dozen U.S. companies with whom | 
the Exchange is now dickering,” 
one TSE member reports. “I 
official of the Exchange confirms 
that with, “we have had a lot of 
enquiries.” 


Fifteen industrial groups are 
analyzed in this handy annual 
reference volume; some 1,600 in- 
dividual companies in which there 
is a public interest are compre- 
hensively reviewed as to earnings, 
dividend history, funded debt, 
working capital position and other 
facts invaluable to investor, econo- 
mist and the student of business 
affairs generally. 

Fields cogered are: oils and rub- 
ber, pulp,paper and lumber, pub- 
lic utilities, milling and grain, 
merchandising, iron and steel, 
transportation, textiles, foodstuffs, 
construction, beverages, banking 
and finance, trust and loan com- 
panies and miscellaneous. 

An eight-year record of the price 
range on industrial stocks is in- 
cluded to round off the volume’s 
value as a business reference an- 


Published by THe Financial 
Post, 481 University Ave., Toronto 
2, $3 per copy. 


That Strange B.C. Election 


= OCF Robbed of Sure Fruits of Victory-Perhaps For Years 


But Ottawa thinks that the lat- 
est spurt which Has taken the 
dollar up to its long time peak, 
rests on some seasonal and some 
unusual factors. 

—Buoyant exports have been 
increased, by the unusually 
heavy wheat movements for this 

(Continued on page 3, col. 4) 


Initially,. the immigeatios® 
had over 25,300 


listed on Toronto, 
es Corp. may also follow 


ee es ae ee 
in a big 


Canada. 


Since General Motors has had | 


many Canadians are | 


year. Total trade with the other 
sterling area countries shows a 
deficit of $61 millions.as com- 
pared with a favorable balance 


If Canadians start to buy U.S. 
stocks in volume, upward pres- 
(sure on the Canadian dollar 
might be eased to the benefit of last year of $20 millions. 

Canadian companies which must| Particular problems arise in the- 
find most of their markets|nature of our export trade to 
abroad. (Continued on page 3, col. 2) 


‘Truck Industry Is Ready 
In Event of Rail Strike 


By ARTHUR HAILEY This time, though, these would 
Editer, aa and laeew oe gc be a difference. One reason for 
en it: truckers learned a ‘lot in the 


If there’s a rail strike, the road 
transport indust is ready to 

ry y to good use immediately if there's 
a rail tie-up this year. Another 


plug the gap. 
That was the feeling of the 

reason: the industry is bigger, 

better organized. 


ARE industry this week, after 
Mosher, president of the 
P When the last strike broke 


voiced the possibility of another 
rail strike to enforce the non- 
operating unions’ demands for a 
See 

current agreement expires August 


31. 
ad ag eterna, mat, are re While a isn't 


pated too s in some 
_ many 
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| EATON'S 


New, Scottish 


GOLF SHOE = 


Designed By Henry Cotton 
Constructed by “‘Saxone’’... 


A lightweight spike-soled shoe with a special heel— 


designed to give greater comfort ... surer stance! 
Uppers are of extra fine, soft Norwegian calf with raised 
seam, moccasin toe. Leather soles have specially tem- 
pered, replaceable spikes combined with smaller spikes 
on bevelled inner edge to give maximum grip during 
swing. Rubber heels are specially grooved to grip hard 


surfaces. Rich brown shade, sizes 6 to 11, widths C to E. 


EATON’S 


EXECUTIVE 


Are you seeking an executive with breed management experience, presently employed 
in Montreal os Comptroller and Secretary Treasurer. Top lev:' credit manager with 
appreciation of sales and economic conditions. Capable ef maneging medium-sized 


company. \ 
Education includes accounting and financial degrees (C.G.A. and M.C.1.) with ad- 
vanced studies in economics and law. Good public specker, bilingual, veteran, 


Green Light For U.S. Trucks 


Ontario Drops Border Ban on In-Bond Traffic 


Ontario has cleared the way 
for U. S. “in bond” truck traffic 
to move over Southern Ontario 


| highways between Buffalo, N.Y., 


and Detroit. 

Following passage of a bill last 
April, which gave the provincial 
minister of highways authority to 
control such traffic, regulations 
on the subject were issued ,this 
week, 

The move ends a controversy 
which has continued for more’ 
than five years. During World 
War II Ontario permitted the 
U. S. carriers to use the short 


Finally, following a personal 
plea from External Affairs Minis- 
ter Lester Pearson, the Ontario 
Government gave in. 

$7 Per Trip 

Main point in the new regula- 
tions: the U, S. trucks will pay 
a fee of $7 for each trip they 
make in each direction. No other 
payment is required; trucks using 
the route will not have to take 
out Ontario commercial or motor 
vehicle licenses. 

However, this doesn’t mean | 
there’s an “open door” for every 
U. S. trucker. Each carrier wish- 


areas adjoining the Canadian 

points of entry and exit; 

3. Furnished proof that his 
public liability and property 
damage insurance policies are 
valid in Ontario. Policies must 
be for $5,000 and $10,000 in re- 
spect of public liability, $1,000 
for property damage. 

If the necessary license is 
granted, a truck firm must then 
apply to the Ontario Department 
of Highways for a supply of 
single-trip permits, all of which 
have to be paid for in advance. 
One of these permits must be 


Buffalo-Detroit route but with- | ing to use the southern Ontario | surrendered for each journey 


drew the’ privilege at war’s end. 
The U. S. has frequently tried to 
get it restored, but Ontario High- 
ways Minister. George Doucett 
consistently refused. 

The situation caused embarrass- 
ment at Ottawa because under 
the Geneva Agreement on Trade 
and Tariffs, Canada is pledged to 
uphold freedom of international 
transit. 


route. must apply to the pro- 
vince’s Municipal Board for a 


| special license, This, will only be 
granted when an applicant: 


1. Has been authorized by the 
Canadian Federal Government 
to operate “in bond” within | 
Canada; : 

2. Has authority from the 
U, S. Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to operate within the 


Biggest-Ever Gathering 
Looks at Civie Problems 


By WELLS RITCHIE 


Editer, Civie Administration 
(Maclean-Hanter) 


What new sources can be 
| tapped for more municipal taxes? 
What price civilydefense? What 


is mushroom growth doing to | 


| cities’ financial position? 
big should a-city grow? 


Calgary—their biggest yet. 


They worked on juvenile de- | 
linquency, assimilation of new | 


citizens, wages and salaries of 
civic employees, and how to get 


more money from Provincial and | 


Federal Governments, 

The federation’s executive 'di- 
| rector, Geo. S. Mooney, reported 
on various resolutioris that had 
been put before the Federal Gov- 
ernment some months ago. 


Through W,. R. Martin, secre- | 
tary to the Prime Minister, came | 
a series of comments giving a | 
fairly detailed indication of the | 


government’s reaction to 
various proposals and suggestions. 


green belt and good transit com- | 
munications with the city and 
among surrounding small towns. 

Other convention speakers in- 
cluded: Jos, McCulley, Deputy 
Commissioner of Penitentiaries | 
(newly-appointed warden of 


director, Canadian Citizenship | 
Council; Leofiard W. Brockington; 
Sir John Hodsoll, in charge of 
British civil defense training; 
Justice Sir Brian Dunfield, New- | 
foundland Supreme Court (on. 
modern town planning trends) 
there); and Mayor Ralph Villani 
of Newark, N.J. 

President elected for 1952-53 is 
Mayor A. J. Mason, Springhill, 
N.S. President-elect for the 1953- 
54 term is J. O. Asselin, president 
of the Montreal Metropolitan 
Commission and of the executive 
committee of Montreal’s City 
Council. The 1953 conference of 
the Federation will be held there 
in September; present plans call 
for a joint convention with the 
United States Conference of. 


the | Mayors. 


made. 

Border customs officers will 
have no authority to sell trip 
permits, 

Control On Volume 

By this means the Ontario Gov- 
ernment plans to control the 
volume of trucks using the route. 
The minister of highways also has 
discretion to refuse or revoke 
permits if the traffic shows signs 
of becoming too heavy. 

Another restriction: the trucks 
can’t operate on Sunday or holi- 
days, or after midday on Satur- 
day. 

The VU. S. truckers will save 
around 100 miles on each journey 
compared with the route they’ve 
previously had to take around 
the southern shore of Lake Erie. 
They will also be exempt from a 
mileage tax imposed on trucks 


/operating in New York State. 


One U. S. firm estimates that 


How |University of Toronto Hart | despite the $7 Ontario impost, it | 
Siasea erick deli Of thie arts cea John P. Kidd, executive | will save $50 per vehicle on each | (Montreal) — F. L. Lawson, con- 
nial problems wrestled with at | 
the 15th annual conference of the | 
Canadian Federation of Mayors | 
and Municipalities recently in | 


round trip, in direct costs alone. 
Reciprocation Wanted 
Meanwhile, Canadian truckers 
are preparing to appeal for 
similar concessions south of the 
border. Up. to the last year or 
so, trucks from this country were 


allowed to move with compara- 


tive freedom over U. S. routes, 
notably to Central and Western 
Canada. Provided they were 
licensed by one U, S. state (usu- 
ally that adjoining their port of 
entry), they were permitted to 
travel freely over the highways 
of others, as U. S. carriers are 
allowed to do, 

But recently there’s been a new 
“get tough” attitude and indi- 
vidual states are 


Canadian carriers. 
truck firm which has a route to 


insisting on |} 
payment of full license fees by | 


G. E. A. McCAIN 
has been made a partner in the 


Montreal. 


Announeing 


Association’ of Better Business 
Bureaus, Inc. (New York) — Wil- 


| 
f 


firm of G. E. Leslie & Co., 


' 
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i 
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liam Templeton, general manager, | 


Better Business Bureau of Van- 
couver, governor. ~ 


Atlas Press Lid. 
Stewart C. Knox, 
and general manager. 


Atlas Steels Ltd. (Welland, Ont.) 
—Richard M. Davis, manager-per- 
| sonnel] and public relations. 


Canadian Bank Note Ce. (Ottawa) 
|—Denis M. Coolican, 


eee 


(Montreal) 
vice-president 


| . 
| and director. 


Canadian Electrical Association 
| sulting engineer, Saguenay Power 
Co., president. 


Canadian 
and Municipalities (Montreal) 
| Mayor A. J. Mason, Springhill, N'S., 
president; J. O. Asselin, pres-dent, 
| Montreal Metropolitan Commission, 
| president-elect. 

Canadian General Electric Co. 
(Toronto) — Ian F. McRae, vice- 
president, Manufacturing, Engineer- 
ing and Relations Services Divisions. 

Canadian National Railways 
(Montreal) — Philip, L. Mathewson, 
|chief of research.” 





president; | 
Alfred H. Bouchette, vice-president | ® 
| 


Federation of Mayors | 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines (Van- | 


| director of development. 


Canadian Radio Manufacturing 
Corp., (Leaside, Ont.) — Frank H. 
R. Pounsett, manager of manufac- 
turing, Professional © Equipment 


One Toronto | pivision. 


Crown Life Insurance Co. (Toron- 


|couver) — F. Maurice McGregor, | 


| 
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. A BLAZER... 


a 


for any occasion. 


You'll feel comfortable 
and well dressed what- 
ever the occasion... 
wherever the place, in 
one of Simpson's navy 
blazers, tailored from 
fine quality English 
flannel. Sizes 36 ‘to 46. 


Each 35.00 to 42.50. 


Second floor — Dept. 260 
Phone and mail orders filled — 


TRinity 8111 


TORONTO 


CLOTHING MANUFACTURER 


Anyone, interested in aequiring long established 
business in Province of Quebec with favorable tax 
position, please enquire 

BOX 291, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


ATTENTION MANUFACTURERS 


Aggressive young man, formerly held executive pesitions 
with construction firms, with adequate finances, desires 
agencies relative ta the construction and oil industries. 
Will set up offices in Edmonton for all lines accepted for 
the selling field in Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia. 


BOX 254, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


STO) Bes 


time pet tase) aed. 
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Manitoba over U. S. highways has | to) — I. M. Gilbert, superintendent 
had to buy licenses in five states | of agencies. 


Brown Co. Sales 


Some of these were: less res- 


diversified interests including asseciction work at executive level. In forties, married, se a 4 
trictive participation by the 


twe children. 


APPLY IN CONFIDENCE TO BOX 287 THE FINANCIAL POST TORONTO 


FOR SALE | 


MANUFACTURING PLANT 
_ CENTRAL ONTARIO 


Almost 9000 squate feet. May bé adapted for any type of wood-working 


or metal-working business. At present, it is a flourishing. concern 
fully-equipped for both of above-mentioned tr 
neeeneeee oan ey ae —_ ioe ais ‘reasonable . 
plentifu!. w overhead. Town rgilways and 2 trucking systems. 
An hour's drive from both Hamilton and don. 


APPLY TO BOX 26, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


‘Protect your 
holiday 

cash with ! 
our Travellers 
Cheques... 


, d : 
“YOUR MANAGER 


da. 
ades, Already set up bn 
and 


Classified ods cost 10¢c per word cna 
Aigure for each insertion. Minimum charge 
$2.50. Add six words when box number 
is required: When replics are to be 
mailed to advertises add 15c. Classified 
ads payable in advance. Contract rates 

..~ . @@ application, ‘ 


POSITION WANTED ~|Su"t aes 


nina 

SALES ENGINEER, 15 years « 

mar eq < and metal products 

to industrial top management, desires to 

contact firm in in obtaining 

ree Panes in Contral Ontario. Box 
The Financial Post, Toronto. 


FACTORY 


. CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT, English, 
40, married (Canadian Wife) with 
two children, at present in Canada and 
wisaing to settle here, seeks permanent 
t in professional or commer- 
incl penapiaie . oeenes 
of audits 
ment. Capable treasurer 
Financial Post Toronto. 


REAL ESTATE 


Federal Government in housing, 
increased federal financial aid 
for municipal civil defense estab- 
lishments; municipal exemption 
\from payment of federal sales 
tax; federal contribution towards 
local highways; allocation of 
scarce materials for road con- 
struction and maintenance, etc. 
‘The Federal Government 
memorandum was sympathetic 
throughout, and ‘further con- 
sideration will be given.to many 
points, but there was no specific 
indication that any of the Federa- 


tion’s proposals was ready—just | 
yét, at least—to be accepted as | 


put forward, _ , 
On Civil Defense 
Federal Civil Defense Co- 


_jordinator Maj.-Gen. F. F, Wor- 


_|thington and his staff gave a 


happens in a central control room 


pot & target area if an attack takes 


place. BORA 
- External: Affairs Ministér Les- 
ter B. Pearson, one of the princi- 
pal speakers at the convention, 
referred to civil defense costs 
during a press interview. 
Without any further civil -de- 
fense preparations, he said, Can- 
ada has about 80% security now 
—with the work already done, 
and with present national defense 
plans. 
“No matter, what we -do we 
ean’'t hope to achieve 100% 
ecurity. What we must deter- 
mine is the degree of security be- 
tween these two points that is 
the logical one, from the stand- 
point of effort and financial cost.” 
Mr. Pearson, in his address 
warned that there is no occasion 
at present for relaxing efforts 
towards stronger defense, that the 
biggest mistake that could be 
made now would be to yield to 
the temptation to cut down on 
“The Nuclear City”—a regional 
pattern for urban growth was 
outlined by a panel of experts 
representing the Community 
Planning Association of Canada. 
The panel included Noel -Dant of 
Edmonton, Eric Thrift of Winni- 
peg and Calgary, P. Alan Deacon, 


ble | Toronto, C. E, Campeau, Mont- 


its subsidiary, Brown Corp., for | 


Down Sliglitly 


MONTREAL (Staff)—Consoli- 
dated net sales of Brown Co. and 


the 28 weeks ended June 14 were | 
down slightly at $37,290,978 com- 
pared with $38,035,530 in the cor- 
responding period a year ago and 
$25,136,535 in the corresponding | 
1949-50 period. 
Net income dropped 22.4% to! 
$3,107,414 ($4,001 122 a year ago) 
but was still double 1949-50’s $1,- 
515,223. In each case where com- 
parisons are made, figures for | 
the prior years reported have 
been revised to reflect the final 
income tax rates in effect for 


| those years. 


Abitibi Head Sees 


‘}mock-up ‘demonstration of what 


Demand Slacker 
Except Newsprint 


Newsprint machines of Abitibi 
Power & Paper Co. are still run- 
ning full time, but the demand 
for company’s other products has 
slackened appreciably, President | 
D. W. Ambridge advised the | 
shareholders, 

The scarcity of American dol- 


| lars in the foreign markets of the 


Alaska Pine & Cellulose Ltd. is 


|making it difficult to sell goods 


in South America, the Far East 
and in Europe, he says. : 

“It if to be hoped that business 
in the United States will recover 
soon from the set-back which has 
taken place there,” Mr, Ambridge | 
adds, 


100% Canadian” Says 
New Industry at Galt 


The 1951 Ontario/fndustrial Re- | 
view, listing new Ontario firms and | 
published by the On Depart- 


firm as originating from Germany. 
HELP WANTED MALE 


real, Harvey V. Jackson, Van- — 
the 


at an annual cost varying between 
$300 and $700 in each case. 

The Canadian truckers now 
say that in view of Ontario’s 
concession to U. S., there should 
be reciprocal arrangements for 
Canadian vehicles. ; 


QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANT 
REQUIRED 


By a well-established organ- 
ization in Ontario, to assist 
with rapidly expanding pro- 
gramme of office systems 
and procedures. op- 
portunity for advancement 
within the Accounting Divi- 
sion of the Company. 


BOX 280, THE FINANCIAL POST, 
TORONTO 


. Foster Wheeler Ltd. (St. Cathar- 
ines, Ont.) — R. A. Westervelt, vice- 
| president, central district sales; B. 


L. Denker, vice-president, process 


plants division. 
| Imperial Life Assurance Co. of 


ton, J. B. Pryde, superintendents of 
agencies. ‘ 

Motorola Canada Ltd. (Toronteo)— 
| M. M. Elliott, general manager. 


| Okanagan Air Services Ltd. (Van- 
|couver) — Glenn W. McPherson, 
| executive vice-president and sec- 


} 
|retary-treasurer; Air Wice-Marshal 


_| Canada (Toronto) — M. R. Hamil- | 


L. F. Stevenson, J. J. West, direc- | 


tors. 

Stevenson & Kellogg Eid. (Mont- 
real) — Paul Kellogg, chairman of 
the board; N. O. Paquette, president 
and managing director; F. R. Man- 
uel, vice-president. : 

Union Gas Co. of Canada (Chat- 
ham, Ont.) — W. Dent Smith, direc- 
tor. 


FUEL BUSINESS WANTED 


Individual desirous of buying fuel business in city 
of not less than 10,000 population. 

Would prefer a situation where present owner 
would continue management for a year or two 
with a view to gradual retirement. 

A prompt decision will be given to any proposal 


made. 


BOX 284 THE FINANCIAL POST TORONTO 


$100,000 


Available for purchase of controlling interest in manufac- 
turing concern. We are looking for going business in 
Montreal or nearby. Should have goca possibilities of 
expansion and development. In reply stute type of busi- 
ness, turnover, capital required and other relevant infor- 
mation. Only propositions allowing closest scrutiny will 


be considered. Reply in strict confidence to 


BOX 282, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


- 


Available 


GENERAL 
Food 


industry 
Excellent in leadership and af people. 23 years Food 


organization. 


WRITE BOX 292, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


| 


TO LET — MONTREAL 


All or in part. Bright office space heated. Approximately 
4,500 square feet, ground floor, corner, vaults, two 
entrances, parking space. Located in centre of financial 
district. Suitable for brakers, insurance companies, show- 
rooms, etc. Also several floors warehouse space 35,000 
square feet. Elevators, excellent shipping facilities. 


Write P.O. BOX 2395 — Place D’Armes 
MONTREAL, QUE. 


FOR SALE 


1—Model 3043B 30 KW Generator Diesel Generating Plant 
240-250 Volt D.C. 12 Volt 120 Watt. 
New and Unused. . 


Including: 
Radiater cooling unit; Donaldson. Air Cleaner; 12 Volt; Eleavic Garter; 
12 Volt, 120 Watt Battery Charging Generator; 6’ Battery Cable; Flexible 
Fuel Line connections; 18” Flexible Exhaust; Maxim MU 6 Silencer; Alarm 
Bell and Relay; Engine Mounting Isclation Pads; Blower type fan; Rediater 
short hood; Hydraulic governor and controls; Air heater and pump; Fan 
shroud and guard; Maintenance tools. 


Price: reasonable. 
Apply in writing to: Box 1298, Saint John, New Brunswick. 


SWISS CAPITAL 
AVAILABLE 


Syndicate interested in buying 
outright or into, basic industry 


We répresent a Swiss syndicate who wish to. 


purchase outright or into a well established manu- 
facturing or processing firm. Would prefer propo- 
sition of $500,000 and over as capital available for 
this purpose represents several million dollars. Our 
clients would prefer a situation where management 
would continue in the event of sale. Would seriously 
consider buying outright or controlling interest in 
operating mining company.-Confidential negotiations 
may oe conducted through your accountants or 
lawyers, if desired. A prompt decision will be given 
to any proposal made, 


Norman 5. Brooke, Manager 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT GUARDIAN TRUST CO. 
‘ MONTREAL 


WCBANK 


10 A MILLION CANADIANS 
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provinces, and between Ontario, 


and the Maritimes. 


The 


total amount of freight 


Truck Industry Is Ready 
Rail Strike 


be given. But generally truck 
rates are on a par with LCL (less- 


routes be- than-carload-lot) rail rates. In 


the case of refrigerated trans 


‘the quoted truck rate is usually 


higher than the rail rate. How- 
ever, there’s no dry ice for ship- 


whieh could be handled in this| pers to buy, as is necessary with 
way, would be small compared | rail transport, since mechanical 
with the volume which normally | refrigeration is included in the 
goes by rail. All the same, es- | trucking price. This would prob- 
sentials, and even some non-es- ably mean that shippers would 
sentials, could continue to flow break about even as compared 
across the country. with total rail cost. 

What won t travel by truck As well as the truckers, inter- 
over long distances are the heavy, | city and urban bus operators will 
bulk cargoes—grain, ore, coal. be busy if there’s.a rail strike, 

Aside from grain, most other} but would likely be able to meet 
foods and important supplies} ali demands for service, as they 
could be handled by truck. Here’s| gig in 1950. 
the story on commodities: 

Milk: No problem; 99% of sup- 
plies to major cities already move 
by truck. 

Livestock: No serious shortage. 
In 1951, 74% of all Canadian live- 
stock transported moved by truck. 

Perishable foods: Facilities good 
but limited. Refrigerated .tractor- | (Continued from page 1) 
trailers are increasing in number, | Britain. This trade is currently 
but could not replace all rail ser- | confined almost entirely to wheat, 
vice. They would have to be|base metals and wood products, 
directed where need was greatest.| and uniess there is some solution 

Gasoline, fuel oil: No problem | to the sterling crisis this zange of 
in Onwrio and Quebec; not so| products is due for sore further 
good elsewhere. In Western Can-| narrowing whereas, of course, 
ada “agreed charge” arrangements | urgent to the future of Canada’s 


between oi] companies and the/| export trade is a reopening of the 


railways (which ‘prohibit use of| whole sterling area to a much 
truck transport) have recently | wider range of Canadian exports, 
put a lot of trucks off the high-| particularly manufactured goods. 


way. It's doubtful if these would Britain, meanwhile, is fighting 
be brought back into use again, | +, increase her export trade here 
even if still available. : ‘with a number of cards stacked 
Steel; Many metals for industry against her. 
are now handled by truck; this ; a 
capacity could be increased, al- While, on the one hand, British 
though very heavy steel would) ,."... . 
have to wal for rail service. | Caumetivg types of machine 
at's © price tag on truck | earners, on at least two scores, 
ransport: the situation is. less favorable 
Transport rates are complex,| than in 1949 and’1950 when the 
varying by. commodity and by /noiar Exports Board was func- 
province, and no firm answer can | tioning successfully: 


—Increasing pressures for 
protection in Canada wii] make 
it difficult to repeat the assist- 
ance then given on this side of 
the water. At that time, con- 
sumer goods were in short sup- 
ply in almost all fields, Today, 
lessening of consumer demand 
in Canada-and the influence of 
the protectionist movement in 
the United States has led ‘to a 
growing resistance against im- 
ports. Chief pressures on Ottawa 
are coming from the textile in- 
dustry but there are signs that 
they are spreading across the 
board. 

—Britain is facing new com- 
petition in two important fields: 
textiles and machinery from 
Japan and West Germany ‘re- 
spectively. 

In a good many of the major 
fields of imports .the United 
Kingdom and other Common- 
wealth countries are still enjoying 
38/4 fair measure of protection from 
39| other exporters in British prefer- 
ential margins. 

Total imports in tHese fields, 
however, show no definite pattern 


Look For it Here 
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; 


engineers are developing new and | 


Can. Liquid Air 
Opens New Plant 

MONTREAL (Staff) — Cana- 
dian Liquid Air Co. this week 
opened a new oxygen plant and 
warehouse at its Montreal branch. 
The addition will operate in con- 
junction with the old Montreal 
facilities, rendered inadequate by 
increased business. 


The extension has double the 
gas producing capacity of the old 
plant and provides greater stor- 
age for medical gases. It is de- 
signed for convenient handling 
and speedy. filling of gas cylinders 
and bulk oxygen trailers and for 
serving the general needs of 
industry. 

Canadian Liquid Air produces 
industria] and medical gases and 
welding end cutting equipment 
and supplies. ’ 


Millions From Canada-U.S. 
To Solve Sterling Crisis 


and raise the question of how 
much preferences are a factor in 
exporting to the Canadian mar- 
ket. It may be on the other hand 
that British exporters are not 
taking full advantage of some of 
the preferences in the Canadian 
market and that this could be a 
useful adjunct to the new export 
drive. 


Mail Order 


Boom Seen 


(Continued from page 1) 
work among householders. This 
includes such additional items this 
year as air-conditioning systems, 
even complete home-heating sys- 
tems. 

Here is a quick run-down of 
some of the items customers 
should be particularly happy 
about: 

Persian lamb coat quoted in last 
fall’s catalogue at $499 now offer- 
ed at $399. {6 


Items with a high wool content | 
are down roughly 15%-20%; e.g. | 


broadloom rugs; off''15% + woolen 
winter undérwear, off 15%, child- 
ren’s wool garments, off 15%- 
20%; women’s  ¢lothing (cloth 
coats), off 20%, with better 
quality; sweaters (all-wool now, 
mixture last fall) down 20%. 

Shoes (recatalogued items), 
children’s down 7%; men’s 10%; 
winter footwear lines down 15% 
| because of lower wool and rub- 
ber prices. 

Men’s Shirts down 10%. 

Automobile tires are lower be- 
cause of lower rubber costs to 
manufacturers. 

English-made tools and metal 
goods substantially lower (and 
wider selection) because of low- 
ered pound sterling. 

Metal goods, luggage, sport 
goods, electrical goods down any- 


Here’s Why 


See: 


Te ovat Lewes ag be 


Ottawa Put 


On Immigration Brakes 


. (Continued from page 1) 
Italian workers will be confined 
largely to those for whom orders 
were issued prior to June 1, 

The same problem of. depend- 
ents has ariser’ in the case of 
Germany: Last year, the first full 
year of German immigration, 
Canada received 32,385 Germans 
and Austrians and in the five 
months of 1952, an additional 12,- 
566. As a result, applications for 
admission of close relatives and 
dependents are piling up. Here, 
close relatives including married 
sons, daughters, brothers and 
sisters with their families, grand- 
parents and orphan nephews and 
nieces under 21 wil] be admitted. 
But the priority given in this class 
will mean a proportionately fewer 
number of new workers. 

These examples strike the pat- 
tern which is being followed in 
administration of the regulations 
and which will become more evi- 
dent as the brakes are applied. 

Briefly it is this: 

1. The Department is trying 
to fit immigration to immediate 
labor i eeds and avoid a surplus. 

2. The Department is trying 


What’s Behind 
> Strength? 


{ 
(Continued from page 1) 
time of year. 
wheat on the lakes because ore 
carriers have been released for 
the grain trade by the U. S. 
steel strike. Wheat sales in the 
balance of payments have more 
than offset any.net benefit from 
ore exports. Our favorable mer- 
chandise balance of trade for the 
first four months of 1952 was 
followed by a $7 million balance 
against us in May. Because of 
wheat, June figures will show 


an export surplus. And an ex- | 


port surplus increases the de- 
mand for our money, 

—Tourist demand for Cana- 
dian, dollars is at its height 
during this season. And the 

| etourists are still coming. 
—On direct U. S. investment 


the flow of funds for construc- 
tion purposes, although there is 


no accurate tally available on|day basis. Its holiday shutdown | 


how much. 

There’s a deflationary effect 
| too. Imports of U. S. goods now 
cost Canadians from 3% to 4% 
less. The Government itself gains 
from lower prices for imports for 
the defense program. 
| As for exporters, so long as 
|U. S. buyers will pay the 
equivalent of the premium — as 
|dn the newsprint case, and de- 
mand is not curtailed there is no 
loss to Canadians. But many ex- 
porters like gold and base metals 
producers, have had to face 
lower prices for their output. 

As the discount on U. S. funds 
|rose, more and idee hotels, res- 
taurants, etc, catering to tourists 


to maintain a rough balanee of 

nationalities giving traditional 

priorities to British, French and 

Americans, Northern Europeans, 

Southern Europeans, Asians and 

others in that order. 

The first objective is the over- 
riding factor in selection. 
Italian needed in Canada willbe 
brought. For certain types of 
labor they have been brotight in 
large numbers, but at the moment 
the demand for that type of labor 
has slumped. 

In general, it seems likely that 
for the remainder of this year 
the selection may be confined 
very largely to certain  proa- 
fessionals, agriculturists, farm 
laborers and skilled artisans. 

The category of a skilled 
worker itself is a variable one ad- 
justed daily to fit Canadian need. 
Last year, 33,682 immigrants 
classed as skilled workers were 
admitted to Canada. They cov- 
ered nearly 50 trades and occupa- 
tions. An additional 13,000 have 

| come in the first five months of 
| 1952. 

| For the remainder of the year, 
| the list of trades and occupations, 
based on Canadian demand, will 
be cut substantially. 

Except for a minor amendment 
governing Asiatics, there has been 
no change in the over-all regula- 
tions governing immigration since 
June, 1950 when P.C. 2856 re- 
placed PC 2743 and in theory at 
least opened the door. Immigrants 


ahere’s more | were divided into the two broad | jor 


categories:— 

1. British (with the exception 
| of Asians and West Indians, but 
lincluding Irish); French and 
' Americans, 

2. Others with whom the Mini- 
| ster of Immigration is satisfied 
| will be suitable immigrants. 


Steel Strike 


Closing Dewn 


‘Auto Industry 


(Continued from page 1) 


| basis. 


Ford is also going on a dav-to- | 


starts Aug. 4: Whether they can 
keep going until then is a big 
| question. The Detroit plant is al- 
| ready on a 3-day week and may 
shut down altogether this week. 
' $tudebaker in Hamilton expects 
to be able to keep rolling until its 
| vacation time, July 25, although 
| the American company has al- 
ready shut down. 

Whether any or all reopen on 
schedule after the holiday, de- 
pends on whether the strike is 
over and if so, when it ends: it’s 
_ estimated it will take at least two 
weeks after the walkout ends to 
get enough steel into the pipelines 
|}to get industry back to work. 

If it isn’t over or hasn't been 


where from 5% to 15%, mostly | began to discount funds which | over long enough, the two-week 


as a result of tax reductions. 


in English Montreal! 


Aim your selling guns at Montreal's English market — 
the rich, responsive target of Canada’s largest consumer 


area. 


You don't have to aim twice! ... You need only ONE 
medium — The Montreal Star — to put you squarely 
on the target, simply because The Star covers, most of the 
143,000 families in the English market at one, economical 


cost. 


(94%. Monday through Friday, 103% every 


Saturday) .. . In other words, The Star gives you the 
impact of powerful, single-paper coverage backed by 
evening, home readership that pays off regularly in 


> 


previously many had been ac- 
cepting at par for goodwill 
reasons. 

After some point however, the 
rise could slow up investment 
coming into this country from 

| outside,. A share of stock selling 
| for $100 here, requires from $103 
' to $104 U.S. dollars to be bought. 
Similarly, the demand ‘for Cana- 
dian goods abroad could decline. 
Or, as foreign goods appeared 
more cheaply priced to Cana- 
| dians, our imports could increase 
| So much that our exports would 
be more than offset. 

In the investment flow into 
| Canada, Canadian shares with 
| dividends payable in Canadian 
| rather than in U, S. funds look 

more attractive. 
Bond Prices 

Bond prices in Canada have 
been. hit by the rise in the ex- 

change rate on the Canadian dol- 
|lar as against the U. S. dollar. 
| As the Canadian dollar has risen 
above par with the U. S. dollar, 
more and more Canadian bonds 
have been coming back over the 
border as U. S. holders began to 
take profits. 
| Since the first of this month, 
| with the sudden jump in the ex- 
| change rate last week, fear that 
this volume of selling would be- 
come greater has caused further 
marking down in prices of Cana- 
dian Government bonds by Cana- 


continue to rise, it can’t help but 
pull an increasing amount of 
Canadian bonds out of the U. S. 
market as U. S. holders” take 
profits, dealers argue. 


holiday period will be extended 
into a layoff. 

Most employees have been ad- 
vised not to return to work until 
advised by letter. 

In the U. S., the bottom has 
| already fallen out of the auto 
| business. 

| Only a handful of producers 
will be operating this week. All 
divisions of Chrysler were sched- 
uled to close down. | 

Packard has already quit. G.M. 
operating on a day-to-day basis. 

| The seriousness of the steel 
|famine was also underséored in 
| Ottawa. 

| Where It Hurts 

| Ken Harris, director of the 
| Defense Department steel divi- 
'sion, warned that the pinch was 
, hurting in a number of ways: 

| —On steel-using industries, 
,such as automobiles. He predic- 
ted a lot of manufacturers will be 
at the bottom of the barrel in 
| three or four weeks. He estimated 
| shipments of steel are down to 
| 15% of normal. 

| -—The construction industry 
will be hit because many sizes 
and types of structurals needed 
are only made in the United 

States. 

—But most important, accord- 
ing to Harris, is the potential 
danger because of the interrup- 
tion in shipment of iron ore. If 
the strike lasts much longer, it 
could be a national calamity. 

The strike also poses some 
other problems for Steel Control- 
ler Harris. 


Since the first of June lofg/|i 


term Government of _Canada 
bonds have dropped in price over 
$1.50 a $100 bond. For example, 
Ninth Victory Loan 3% bonds 
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That Strange 
. C. Election 


(Continued from page 1) 
form a minority government. 
That is the best that either Social 
Credit or Socialists can get. They 
will stand divided 19 to 17 —} 
which one to finish on top was 


cause second, third and fourth 


é 


FINANCIAL POST 


choices under the complicated 
system the Liberals put into effect 
trying to defeat the CCF, were 
still being counted. 

Official results may be known 
at the end of this week. The 
lieutenant -governor is expected 
to call on the leader of the largest 
group to form the next govern- 
| ment. 
| Whichever wins, Socred or 
z will be almost helpless in 


= guess at midweek, be- 


the way of introducing radical 
legislation, The remnants of the 
old coalition, six Liberals and 
three or four Conservatives, will 
have control of the next legisla- 
ture meeting in February, 1953. 

Thus has the CCF just missed 
its one great chance of introduc- 
ing Socialism in a big way, which 
some of them wish to do, and I 
wonder if the opportunity will 
| present itself again within the 


lifetime of the Winch leadership. 


No Threat to Business 

| I don’t see what of importance 
‘ean go wrong within the next 
year or two that should injure 
business, 

If the Winch forces win a ma- 
jority of:the minority seats, set- 
|ting up a government with 19 
| members, they will avoid a new 
election like a pestilence. Their 
| very great fear would be a quick 
‘contest with all anti-Socialist 
forces rallying to Social Credit. 

What the Winches need is time 
| to try to convert the 70% of the 
electors who voted on a free en- 
terprise basis on June 12. That 
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Sk «OF ESE 3 
| THE [NEW] FASHIONED WAY OF DICTATING 


Is [rie st ma 


All you have on your desk is the small, simple 
TELEVOICE phone of familiar design. Just pick it 
up—and dictate! . . . TELEVOICE is Edison’s new, 
unique, fast method everyone likes and everyone’s talk- 
ing about. TELEVOICE gives you economy—three, six, 
even twenty inexpensive phones in a dictating network. 
And TELEVOICE gives you service such as you've never 
had before—immediate, direct, uninterrupted, always 
available—thanks to Edison’s pateated circuits. Nothing 
equals it-for e-a-s-e of use—for getting your work out 
faster—for low, low cost. The trend is to TELEVOICE, 
the new-fashioned way! 


More than a thousand users a month are turhing to 
TELEVOICE! And from the largest corporation to the 
smaller privately-owned companies, there is a general 
acceptance that TELEVOICE is revitalfzing their corre- 
spondence flow. They're en- 
joying new-fashioned dictation 
—at lesser cost than with any 
other method. 


Only Edison makes it? 


has Bion 


OF CANADA LIMITED ~ 


sain decer =i: EDISON TELEVOICEWRITER 


walk a tightrope. 

If they are fairly careful, the 
old parties will not vote them out. 
The Liberals also need time to 
rebuild and mend fences. If there 
is a federal election scheduled for 
1953 it surely would be bad tac- 
tics for the Liberals in B. C. to 


projects in Canada, there is| last week m July. But even now, | Score another defeat for them- 


probably a summer increase in operations are on a day-to-day | selves meantime. So the logic 
| here would be to co-operate rea- | 


sonably with the CCF on approv- 
| ed measures and to hang on for a 
year or two. 

What of the alternative — if 
| the Social Credit should have 19 
| or 20 seats when all votes are 
tallied?. Why should the old par- 
ties vote to put them out? You 
may comment that it is an un- 
stable situation — which may be 
true technically—but certainly 
there> are important factors to 
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The Televoice System 


Read this eye-opening booklet! Shows how TELEVOICE 
gets faster action—with greater ease—at lower cost. No 
obligation—just send the coupon, filled in or ened to 
your letterhead. Or phone your\local Thomas A. Edison 
representative for demonstration, 


|suggest the whole position will! Here was the party standing at 
| years: at least. | of the last legislature: 


| When it became obvious that ee 
| Boss Johnson was completely de- (Leading) 
| feated, some big business people | aa - @) 

| reacted quite hastily. I would ex- | 6 10) 

| pect them on second thought to are etme satouees (2) = 
take the longer view that the | tnaependent....... , 2 
Socialist menace had been met | otal sa = 
| and if not obliterated, It Is Cer | “Including four coalition members. 
tainly no longer virulent. bo 1 


Before 
Election 
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SUMMER STORE HOURS: 9.15 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 
MONDAYS THROUGH FRIDAYS 


Vacation-tim 


@ Revere 16 16 m.m. 
camera’ with 1.9 focusing lens 
. .. and viewfinder adjustable 
for normal, wide angle and 
telephoto . .. continuous run 
or single frame adjustment .. . 
magazine load , . . 275.50 


e ee °*e@ 
camera-time! 


Wherever you go on your happy 


e 


holiday ... . be it five: miles 


or five thousand ... for a week-end 
or for months . . . you'll want 
to bring back more than memories 
... you'll want a camera from 
Morgan's to capture the fun and 
laughter and breath-taking scenery! 
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» HENRY MORGAN & CO. 
“You Are Sure 


@ Bolsey (above) . . . model 

B2 , .. synchronized . . . 3.2 

lens . . . coupled rangefinder 
5 6a IOOSOa 53! 


’ 
. Bessa | 
2%" x 3%"... £:3.5 lens 
+ «. with case. . . 83.00 
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MORGAN'S — Camera De- 
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RIVERSIDE SILK MILLS 


K. D. BAILEY 


Mr. lL. A. Dunbar, President of Riverside 
Silk Mills, Galt, Ontario, announced to- 
day the appointment of K. 0. Bailey os 
Sales ond Development Manager of the 
Riverside Mill, Mr. Bailey wos formerly 
Sales Promotion Manager of the Nylon 
Division, C-l-l, Montreal, ond: more re- 
Research 
studies for Nylon, “Orion” and “Dacron”. 
Mr. Dunbar stated that this oppointment 
hod been made not only becouse of the 
expanding operations at Riverside, but 
also to further their wish te provide the 
Canadian trade with the lotest and the 
best in new fabrics. 


“The opportunity for creative fabric de- | 
sign hos never been greater”, he soid. | 
production of | 


“it is only through the 
merchandise of interest for its promo- 
fional velve that we can overcome the 
dumping ond price cutting difficulties 
which are plagueing the téxtile industry 
to-dey. Only in Conada can we cater 
to Canodion tastes, and this we propose 
to do with a line of creative fabrics 
designed to take advantage of the new 
fibres and to met the needs, aesthetic 
and otherwise, of Canadian shoppers. * 


How Endicott Fronts 
for 
Canada’s Communists 


Canadian companies. Quota- 
tions of textile securities have 
reflected this trend. 

But many manufacturers seem 
to feel that ‘he industry is due 
to pick up again in the coming 
months, now that inventories are 
getting back to more manageable 
levels and consumer buying is 
showing some strength, 

Investors are apparently giving 
some weight to this expectation 
of better times ahead. 

The Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics index of textile stock 
prices, based on 10 textile and 
clothing companies, has reversed 
the downward direction it fol- 
lowed during the firat four 
months this year and inte May, 
From a low in mid-May, the 
weekly index has started to climb 
again‘ and June weeks bettered 
the April average. 

In a study of 12 textile con: 
cerns, all of which showed net 
profits in 1949, it's poasible to see 
some of the changes that took 


oe 


Net Profit Prive 
\ Seay) Renee. 

| eene’ ‘ “a ‘we. 

i ote one. -, cas $83 a8) =thbe 
*Bruck Milla A .... 9&9 mM +15 


York Knit. A ... 

*Fiscal years. Loss. 
profit realized on sale of investments. 
tory reserve. 


One of the most striking feat- @-—— 


_ures is the increase in inventor- 
ies between the end of 1950 and 
the end of 1951 (for comparative 
purposes, figures for six com- 
panies with fiscal years ending 
on dates other than Dec. 31, have 


= of payments. 


 iceatimettipmmmmee INVESTMENTS THIS WEEK 
Prices of Téxtile Stocks 


Firmer, Inventories Down 


place in company finances this 
past year. ; 

First of all, their combined net 
profits (less losses) dropped 52%, 
from $16.1 millions to $7,771,000. 
The 1951 total is 41% below the 
$13.1 millions earned in 1949, 
which for a good part of the in- 
dustry was not considered a good 
year. Business had only started 
to pick up again in the last three 
or four months of 1949, mainly in 
the cotton and synthetics sections 
of the industry. - 

Three companies showed net 
losses in 1951, compared with one 
the year before. 

Dividends paid on the 12 stocks 
covered in the table below re- 
mained fairly steady despite the 
drop in earnings. The 1951 total 
was $6.3 millions against $6.5 mil- 

| lions in 1950 and $5.5 millions in 
| 1848 This was due largely to a 
| $373,000 increase in payments by 
Canadian Celanese which offset 


vucr'sieet Expect Issue 
part of the drop in dividends 


i : ; ; 
| paid by others—the biggest being | mye 
 @ $515,000 reduction by Dominion | 10 10ns 


Textile, These two companies in- | 


| creased their 1950 payments $1.2 9 
| millions over 1949, accounting for | B Nfld Gov t 
) the big increase in the 1950 level | y r 


ROGER VERHULST 


representative of L. G. Beau- 
bien & Co, in Brussels, has 
been elected a director of L. G. 
Beaubien & Co., Montreal, 


: Tudieated = Working 
Cur, Biv, Div, Capital Karns, | 


vue — tom one per sh, ¢,mililens | of Newfoundland is to enter the 
as oe 1 14 | bond market. 
dita +3 he 33 | Expected to handle the $10 
oh a? 133) million loan, which is to be 
4% , | raised in Canada, will be several 
ain X 1| Canadian firms of investment 
2 25 | dealers, headed by Nesbitt, Thom- 
on 29/ son & Co., and Dominion Securi- 
% 040 842 3. SRS *s | ties Corp. as joint managers. 
Ancludes $230,000 trancracition. $1 million | — Authority to float the issue was 
given in a special session of the 
———_-»--------.. | legislature called by Premier 
ward giving shareholders more | Smallwood last week. 
frequent information. | Main purpose of the loan is for 
a. F518 ‘economic development. Of the 
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Merrill Lynch Discusses 
Canadian Investments 
In an attractive new booklet 


new plants established under the 
economic development program, 
for investigation of mineral de-| 


Invent’s | in over 20 years the Government | which are considered beneficial | 


Public Financing 
’ ‘For Ontario Jockey Club 


Some public financing for On- 
tario Jockey Club Lid. is seen as 
a possibility in connection with 
its plans to sell‘ Woodbine Park 
race track and build a new race 
track outside Toronto. 

A special general meeting of 
shareholders has been called for 
July 10 for these purposes: 

(1) To approve a bylaw re- 
pealing existing bylaws and to 
confirm new general and borrow- 
ing bylaws. The restrictions on 
the transfers of shares are being 
expressly repealed so that the} 
outstanding shares will be freely 
transferable. | 

(2) To increase number of di- | 
rectors from nine to 12 and to | 
elect three new directors. 

(3) To authorize directors to 
delegate authority to an execu- 
tive committee. 

(4) To authorize changing the | 
capitalization by subdividing the | 
presently authorized and issued | 


n.p.v. shares (on the basis of | 
1,500 new shares for one old) and 
increasing authorized capital by 
another 1.1 million new shares 
to bring it to two million shares 
authorized. , 

In giving the reasons for the 
changes Colonel] K. R. Marshall, 
president, says that two events | 


ST, JOHN’S—For the first tithe | have occurred in recent years | 


to racing in Ontario: 

(1) Creation of Ontario Racing | 
Commission by the Ontario Gov- | 
ernment in 1950. 

(2) Enactment of legislation by | 
the Federal] Government this | 
year permitting race tracks to re- | 
tain 9% of all money wagered. | 

As a result directors feel that | 


sorship of the Ontario Jockey 
Club and its affiliated clubs 


Big Investment Represented 


An up-to-date race track repre- 
sents a very large investment on | 


Likely 


The: second stage in the direc- 
tors’ plan involves the construc- 
tion of an up-to-date race track 
on an adequate acreage near To- 
ronto, but this is dependent upon 
the sale of Woodbine Park at a 
satisfactory price, Col. Marshall 
says. The new track would in- 
clude the following facilities: . 

(1) A broad racing strip with 
a %sth mile straightaway and a 
Yth mile shute. : 

(2) A training track. 

(3) Well-constructed fire -r e- 
sistant stables giving adequate 
protection from the weather and 
set far enough apart to provide 
good-sized walking rings. 

(4) Recreation and mess hall 
buildings in the stable area. 

(5) Outdoor and indoor pad- 
docks so located that patrons may 
conveniently view horses prior to 
each race. 

(6) A modern grandstand built 
so that spectators have a full 


| 600 shares par $1,000, into 900,000 | vision of the racing strip with as 


much of the seating capacity as 
possible located between the 
eight pole and the finish line. The 
stand to offer good protection in 
inclement weather with ample 
and conveniently located conces- 
sions, washrooms, etc. 

(7) A large comfortable club- 
house open to the general public 
on payment of an additional 
charge. 

(8) A turf and field club lo- 
cated above the clubhouse as 
operated in the principal tracks 
in the United States. 

(9) Adequate facilities through- 
out all the buildings for purchas- 
ing and cashing mutuel tickets. 


(10) Car parking areas suffi- 


‘the time is now opportune to | cient to accommodate cars of all 
‘establish racing under the spon- | 


patrons even on peak days. 
(11) Bus terminal. 


3 ; To initiate the program it was | 
| under conditions which will com- |mecessary to change the com- 


pare favorably with the best in| pany’s capitalization to provide a | 
proceeds, $9 millions will go for | the United States. 


means for the raising of addi- 
tional funds as required, Col. 
Marshall said. 
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Invest in 
Ontario Debentures 


The excellent security of the new issue of 
Province of Ontario Debentures combines with 
their attractive interest return to make them 
investments suitable for all investors. We offer 
as principals— 


Province of Ontario 


4% Debentures, due June 30th, 1972 
Price: 100.00 and interest, to yield 4.00% 


, Denominations: $500 and $1,000 


A circular setting forth the latest available 
information concerning the financial position 
of the Province and further details of this 
issue will be forwarded upon request. 


Mail or telephone enquiries 
receive prompt attention. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax 
Quebec Ottawa Hamilton London, Ont. 
Kitchener Regina Edmonton Callgary - 
London, Eng. Victoria Chicago New York 


INTERNAL AUDITOR 


Required for nationally known food company in 
Montreal. Age approximately 35 years. Must be 
C.A. Experience as internal auditor desirable but 
not essential. Good salary and prospects. All re- 
plies treated in complete confidence. Please give 
full details of experience to 
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BOX 279, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO | 


been lumped with the rest). Al- 
Who is this man who enrages though ae : ees, value 
60 many Canedians? In the of inventories was _ actually 
July 15 Maclean's, Blair Fraser | Slightly lower, the combined 
tells the full story behind this value rose from $53 millions to} Toronto office, discusses Canada’s 
$72 millions, or 36%, and the potential, her present boom and 


entitled “Canadian Investments”, 
the U. S. brokerage firm of Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, which recently opened a 


posits and development of asbes- 
tos deposits, and to purchase 
| additional shares in the New- 


which it is not possible to earnsa | Vie for Headquarters 
sufficient amount to provide ade- 


| quate purses or give shareholders Atlantic F ish Comm. 
foundland & Labrador Corp. The |a reasenable return on their in-| ST. ANDREWS,,— The In- 
remaining $1 million will go inte | vestment unless it is used for| ternational Commission for the | 


former missionary who has be- ; ; 
come one a, Lamminen’s 1951 figure was 70% higher than | the investment possibilities in | fisheries development. racing for something approximat- | Northwest pee vote ee | MERCHANDISING MAN 
the $42% million total at the end | Canada. Newfoundland’s present net ing 50 days a year, Col. Marshall | ?ted the choosing of a permanent | | 


greatest assets in the world 
: headquarters until the 1953 annual | 
of 1949. The booklet also contains a | funded debt is $12 per capita, the | says. : During the interim St. | Wanted By 


to-day. 
: : ; ; _ | meeting. 
THE MAN WHO CHANGED It’s a reduction in these inven- | brief write-up and five year com- | lowest in Canada. In recent years the Ontario! Andrews will be the headquarters. | ° ee 
tories—unusually high because | parative figures on 33 Canadian | Leading Advertising Agency 
The man we are looking for will probably be a successful 


TORONTO'S “SUNDAYS Jockey Club has been restricted| Delegates from 10 nations con- 
of the high prices at which many | companies and a short comment | 
sales manager or assistant sales manager of a company, 


: Meet outspoken Allan Lamport to 28 days of racing, the maxi- | cluded a 10-day conference here on 
manufacturers had to purchase | and two year conparative figures | 9 
their raw materials —-which is on another 46 companies. a er S et 
™ » 
operating in the packaged goods field. In addition *o basic 


who became Toronto's mayor mum allowed under its charter | July,9. Two other sites besides St. 
when the record said he hadn’t 
now encouraging the mills. Some | E x . Coat | 
till h ir| &xpect Equip. Trust Issue : ; 
eee oe ee | oe sales experience, he must be capable of conducting thorough 





; Andrews, the cities of Halifax and 
a chance. Read why those who — eee eee St. John’s, Nfld. have also been con- 


shudder at the: memory of : sidered. It was felt that all 10 
Directors have consequently ac- nations representated in the com- 


Toronto's Sabbath just wouldn't 


know the old place now. 


WHAT’S AHEAD FOR 
VANCOUVER ISLAND? 


With a boom busting out all 
over, what will happen to the 
wonderful charm that was 
always one of its greatest 
assets? Can the power and the 
glory live happily side by 
side? Don’t miss Stuart Keate’s, 
“Revolution in Lotusland.” 


THEY WANT OUR 
UNWANTED CHILDREN 


A young couple in Eastern 
Canada — with three children . 
of their own — have given a 
home to over 80 children in 
four years. Don't miss Sid Katz’ 
unusual story of this happy 
family that without a dollar in 
the bank, is now dreaming. of a 
permanent children’s village. 


FICTION CONTEST 
in this issve, you'll find com- 
plete rules and entry form fer 
Maclean's latest and biggest 
short-story contest for Canadian 
writers — @ contest offering the 
highest rates of payment ever 
offered by a Canadian publisher. 


MACLEAN’S 


CANADA'S NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


ON SALE JULY 11 
A Maciean-Hunter Publication 


hands, but in most cases, the 
worst seems to be over. 
Issued Interim Reports 


More and more companies are | 
becoming aware of the desirabil- | 


ity of keeping shareholders in- 
formed more often than once a 
year. 


For Can. General Transit 
The private sale of a new issue 
of equipment trust certificates of 
Canadian General Transit Co. 
through Wood, Gundy & Co. is 
expected in the near future, The 
Financial Pust understands. The 
issue is likely to total $1.7 mil- 


| lions and to bear a 4%% coupon. 


Canadian General Transit Co. 


/is a subsidiary of Canadian Car 


Latest confirmation of this is| & Foundry Co., which- owns the 


seen in a survey, just completed 
in the United States, which 
showed that of 176 companies re- 
porting, 87% issue interim re- 
ports. . The survey, made by 
Reuter & Bragdcn, Inc. of Pitts- 
burgh, is said representative of a 
cross-section: of U. S. publicly 
owned corporations, 

In addition to the annual. re- 


port, 68% of the companies dis- | 


tribute three statements annually; 
27% distribute four statements 
annually and 5% distribute one 
statement annually (usually a 
semi-annual report), according to 
the study. 

The average quarterly state- 
ment is four pages in length with 
six page statements running 
second and eight pages third. 

Of the quarterly statements 
studied, 96% contained a message 
from the president as well as the 
financial] statistics. 

Many Caaradian companies 
might well note this trend to- 


A group of Western Canadian businessmen hold 
patents and copyrights on a new type of 


OIL GAME 


so simple — yet so exciting — that it orpeals 
to young and old alike. 


We are anxious to arrange 


EXCLUSIVE 


CANADIAN 


MANUFACTURING and DISTRIBUTING RIGHTS 
with a firm equipped to handle. 


All replies will be acknowledged. ° 
. WRITE TO BOX 299, 


POST, TORONTO 


controlling interest. Company has 
powers to build, lease and sell 


| tank cars, Tank cars are leased 


to customers on a rental and 
mileage basis. 


COMPANY 
REPORTS 


Te readers itn appraising and 
company financial state- 
Financial Post has a uni- 

| form methed of presenting corporation 

accounts. Variations from the compa- 

nies’ published si 

TIP-TOP CANNERS LTD. 
Greensville, Ont., net profit of $43.,- 
287 for year ended April 30, 1952, 
/was 3245% greater than previous 
| year’s $10,196. . 

“The pack of all products for the 
year 1951 was very good,” reports 
President W. Bs. Hyslop. As a result 
of increased sales, inventory of can- 
ned goods at fiscal year’s end was 
approximately the same as a year 
earlier. 
\n appraisal company during the 
| year estimated replacement value of 
fixed assets, less depreciation, to be 
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Ts Down 31.6% 


Consolidated net profit’ of 
Hiram Walker - Gooderham & 
Worts Ltd. for the nine months 
ending May 31, 1952, amounted to 
$12,740,263 U.S., equal to $4.41 a 
common share. . 

For the quarter ending May 31, 
1952, consolidated net profit was 

| $3,219,363 U.S., equal to $1.11 a 
/common share. 


For the first time, the consoli- 
{dated statement of income and 
|}expenses is expressed in U.S. 
| currency instead of in Canadian. 
Since the major portion of the 
net current assets is in the United 
States, this change will minimize 
the unrealized foreign exchange 
gains and losses arising in con- 
solidation, company states, 
Company intends to express its 
consolidated financial] statements 
for the year ending Aug. 31, 1952, 
_and for future years in U.S. cur- 
rency, it is stated. 


Consolidated net earnings in 
Canadian currency, before Any 
adjustment for unrealized foreign 
exchange: losses arising in con- 
solidation, would have been $12,- 
700,765 for the nine months period 
and $2,906,186 for the quarter, 
company states. This is down 
31.6% from the comparable net 
of $18,561,426 for the nine months 
ending May 31, 1951, and down 
28.4% from the comparable net 
of $4,060,234 for the quarter ended 
May 31, 1951. 

Unrealized foreign exchange 
losses arising from consolidation 
in Canadian curency would have 
been $3,966,257 for the nine 
months and $1,447,945 for the 
quarter ending May 31, 1952. Be- 
cause of the size and nature of 
these unrealized foreign exchange 
losses, they would have been 
charged to surplus had the state- 
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77 news cecese 


Surplus. 
“Betorg Deore 


quired all the authorized shares| mission should have a voice in 
of the Niagara Racing Association | choosing a permanent headquarters. 
bees which: cperates . the Fen |... 
Erie track and have agreed to 
acquire all the outstanding shares 
of the Belleville Driving & Ath- 
letic Association Ltd. which op- 
erates the Stamford Park race 
track at Niagara Falls, Ontario. | 

It is proposed to make such ap- | 
plications as are required to the | 
proper authorities to transfer to | 
Woodbine Park in 1953 and sub- | 
sequent years the privilege of 
racing all or part of the days to 
which these companies are now | 
entitled. It is hoped that the Fort | 
Erie and ‘Stamford Park tracks 
}can be leased to other operators 
‘who possess the necessary char- 
ters to conduct race meets at such 
tracks during at least a part “of 
July and August rather than 
having racing cease, Col. Mar- 
shall says. 


AE.LPAGE 


OFFERS A COMPLETE 


REAL ESTATE 


SERVICE 
© Commercial © Industrial 
© Residential © Summer Properties 
Heed Office 
+320 BAY ST. © TORONTO 
24-HOUR SERVICE 


SELL YOUR PRODUCT WITH 
PHOTO POST CARDS 


Cost less than 2c ed. in 5M lot. 
Lowest prices in any quantity. 
Write for samples and prices. 


CORNWALL CITY PRESS 
CORNWALL, ONT. 


SENIOR NEWS & 


FEATURE WRITER 


REQUIRED IN PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS DIVISION OF LARGE 
ONTARIO FIRM 


Position - offers excellent 
future for applicant able to 
write semi-technical matter 
with imagination and han- 
die press relations. 
Applicant should be be- 
tween the ages of 26 and 
35, with university educa- 
tion and sound editorial 
background; full employee 
benefits; salary commensur- 
ate with experience; office 
located in+* Toronto, some 
travelling necessary.  In- 
clude samples of work and 
photograph of self with 
application. 


Reply to Box 294 
The Financial Post, Toronto 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Large German concern manufacturing full size 
transformers seeks partner with capital, or a 
licensed firm, with view to building a Transformer 
factory in Canada. Offers to: 


K.B. 8107 Westdeutsche Anzeigen-Gesellschaft, 
Schildergasse 32-34, Cologne, Germany. 


, 


RECTANGULAR BRASS WIRE 


AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


90/10 BRASS WIRE — ROUND 


market analyses ands assessing competitive promotions. He 
must understand the various forms of sales promotion 
employed at the consumer and dealer levels and be capable 
of evaluating their respective worth in relation to specific 


sales problems. A willingness to travel is essential. 


The successful applicant will participate in the dévelopment 
of major consumer promotions for some of Canada’s leading 
national advertisers. He is assured an excellent salary, travel- 
ling expenses, usual employee benefits and congenial sur- 
roundings, Apply in confidence with full details in first 


letter to 
BOX 290, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


We are looking for a Senior Executive to build up the 
business of an established Trust Company in 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 


He should be experienced in all phases cf Trust Company 
business and have a successful record in similar work. 


This is not a position for a “routine” man, however good, 
It is a challenge to a first rate executive who knows his job 
thoroughly, who has vision and is sufficiently sure of him- 
self to seek advancement in developing a company capable 
of profitable eXpansion. 


The Company is well established and has ample financial 
resources. A: good commencing salary will be paid. 


Please send detailed application stating age, marital status, 
experience, professional qualifications and salary expected 
to * 


BOX 296, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO, CANADA 


Applications will be treated im strict confidence and preliminary 
interviews will be in Toronto. 


It’s always good business to 
Fly BO-A-L 
PG 
LONDON 


Only I'/; Air Hours from Montreal 
by luxury Stratecruiser Sight 
Wherever business or pleasure takes you, 
fly with specd and luxury on B.O.A.C— 


to business and resort centres ‘round the world! 


, ‘ i yee oe Stead : 
-" Savings up te $208 on round trips to Europe 
an 
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a personal 
service | 
protects your beneficiaries 


In garrying out your Will, or trust, the Toronto 
General Trusts seeks to establish a personal relation- 
ship with those benefiting under it as well as give a 
competent business administration. One of our estates 
officers will be specially assigned to the care of your 
estate; he will keep your family informed,.channel to 
them technical services and will be regularly available 
_ for consultation. Close regard to the personal interests 
of beneficiaries is traditional with this Corporation . 
and we believe that your family will find our officers 
understanding and approachable. We welcome your 
inquiries about our services to estates and how they 
can promote the future welfare of your family. 


The Toronto General Trusts 
CORPORATION 

MONTREAL, OTTAWA, TORONTO 

ST. CATHARINES, WINDSOR, WINNIPEG - 

REGINA, SASKATOON, CALGARY 


EDMONTON, VANCOUVER 


Printing Seruatee and Zuatity Expect Pick-Up By Fall 


at reasonable cost 


MACLEAN-HUNTER 


COMMERCIAL PRINTING DIVISION 
MONTREAL: UN. 6-9841 


TORONTO: EM. 3-5981 


6 
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McLeop, Youn, Weir & COMPANY 


DEALERS IN 


GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL 
seo ‘AND 
CORPORATION SECURITIES 


276 St. James Street West 
Toronto Montreal 
Telephone: EMpire 4-0161 Telephone: HArbour 4261 
Offices at: Hamilton, London, Ottawa, Winnipeg ahd New York. 
Correspondents in London, England. 


- MeLeo, Youns, Weir & RATCLIFFE 


MEMBERS OF 
MONTREAL STOCK EXCHANGE 
MARKET 


50 Kiny street West 


THE TORONTO STOCK E 
MONTREAL CURB 


STOCK ORDERS EXECUTED 
OWN ALL EXCHANGES 


50 King Street West, Toronto EMpire 4-0161 


FOR SALE 


~ FURNITURE — HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 
and CLOTHING BUSINESS 


Stores in Eastern Ontario Cities and Towns, Well- 
established, profitable business, including real 
estate — this business will improve as St. Lawrence 
Seaway develops. Being sold to settle estate — 
principals only. Apply by letter to 


THE TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS CORPORATION 
\ 253 Bay Street, Toronto 


' companies are over $400,000. and the 


WANTED $125,000 CAPITAL 


to finance the purchase and merger of two profitable and 
well-established companies, both in business for over fifty 
yeors. The investment would yield 8% interest plus o 
bonus on repayment. The combined assets of the two 
t sales in. 
excess of $300,000. Two or three units making up the 
above sum would be considered. For further information 


write 
Smith, Rae, Greer, Sedgwick, Watson & Thom 
& Solicitors bite 


Barristers 
Bank of Montreal Building, 


MANAGED INVESTMENT 


Compton’s manager increased his holdings of Great Lakes Paper 


common stock and 


q 


Interprov. Building Credits 


Interprovincial Building Cred- 
its, Ltd. is offering a new issue 
of $750,000 542% sinking fund 
notes, Series A, dated June 30, 
1952, due June 30, 1962 and car- 


Powell River common by purchases of 20 shares} rying stock purchase warrants’ at 


of each. At the same time, he sold the account’s holdings of 25| $100 and accrued intérest. W. C. 
Riverside Silk Mills A preferred shares and five common shares of| Pitfield & Co. will act as selling 


Canadian 


These transactions were the first step toward “rounding out” 
some of Compton’s investment holdings. 


The Compton Account 
‘| Transactions 
PURCHASED 
No. of Cost per 
Share Amount 
$356.00 


Security 
20 Gt. Lakes Pap. com. §$17% 
20 Powell River com... 24 486.00 


41% 205.42 


876.92 


Compton’s Manager Says: 

The first step toward “round- 
ing out” some of his investment 
holdings was completed by 
Joseph Compton during the 
period ended July 5, as above. 

On the sale of Riverside Silk 


A and Canadian Celanese com- 


mon there was a net loss of 
capital of $67.08. 

There was no change in Mr. 
Compton’s annual rate of in- 
come in the “switch” completed 


during the period ended July 5. | Cash 


His annual rate of income re- 


mains unchanged at $1,150.50. 

Mr. Compton plans to make 
further “switches” in order to 
“round out” some of his invest- 
ment holdings, subject of course 
to the trend of the stock market. 

It should be stated that the 
sale of any stock held in Mr. 
Compton’s investinent portfolio 
should not be construed as a re- 
flection on that stock. 

As between Dec. 15, 1944, 
when Mr. Compton’s investment 
account was taken over by his 
advisers, and July 5, 1952, the 


agents for the company. | 

The attached stock purchase 
warrants will entitle the bearers 
to purchase five n.p.v. common 
shares for each $100 principal 
amount as follows: at $10 a share 
if exercised on or before June 30, 
1954; thereafter at $11 per share 
if exercised on or before June 30, 
1956, and thereafter at $12 per 
share if exercised on or before 
June 30, 1957. Stock purchase 
warrants will be non-detachable 
prior to Dec. 31, 1952 (unless the 
note has been called for redemp- 
tion before) and will expire after 
June 30, 1957. 

Proceeds of the sale of the notes | 


| 
} 


Compton’s Manager Adds |Offers $750,000 S. F. Notes 


_||To Two Paper Holdings 


rent fiscal year’s operations 
should exceed $7 milion. 

Capitalization, outstanding based 
on the current issue being fully 
subscribed, will consist of $750,000 
sinking fund notes and 100,000 
authorized, 43,153 issued, n.p.v. 
shares. 

Based on completion of the sale 
of the notes and on $7 millions 
business in time payment “notes 
over a period of 12 months, com- 
pany estimates earnings available 
for payment of interest or notes 
to be about $290,000 as compared 
with the annual interest charge 
of $41,250. 

Directors are: M. B. Dix, presi- 
dent & general manager, Toronto; 
S. S. Leggatt, vice-president, Al- 
dershot, Ont.; Owen Armitage, 
New Westminister, B.C.; Paul 
Bock, Montreal, Que.; Leopold 
Carriere, Lachute Mills, Que.; 
George Cassidy, Fredericton, N.B.; 
H. M. Claridge, Sudbury, Ont.; 


following is the broad change in| will be used for financing time) pT. Davis, Hull, Que.; Frederick 


the position of the account: 


—Dee. 15, 1944— —July 5, 1952— 
Prin- Annual Prin- Annual 
cipal Rateof cipal Rate of 
Sum Income Sum — 
; s 
734 21.00 

2,855 181.50 

8,240 + as 


2,208 192.50 


956 42.00 
243 oes 


10,000 393.75 15,236 


45.75 
252.00 


80.00 
16.00 


1,150.50 


In Slack Pulp Demand 


MONTREAL (Staff) — The 
current drop in pulp demand has 
been deepening, but industry 
officials don’t seem too pessimis- 
tic about it. Most seem to re- 
gard the situation as temporary, 
with good chances for a pick-up 
in demand by the fall. 

Output of most grades was at 
high level in the first months of 
this year, but producers began 
to feel: the! pi in June and 
things haye Ref slower still this 
month! *’Prid Tob. if grades of 
market pulp have dropped for 
the third. quarter (The Financial 
Post, June 28), with kraft being 
hit harder, than sulphite. 

Canadian .unbleached kraft 
pulp, which had been selling from 
$135-$170 a tom in the second 
quarter and $145-$175 prior to 
that time, is now quoted in the 
U. S. market at $100-$135,.includ- 
ing freight allowance, depending 
on the grade. Bleached kraft is 
selling around $155, full freight 
alowed, compared with $190 in 


the second quarter and $190-$200 
in the first. 
Sulphite Position 

Sulphite is not off as much. 
Unbleached (news grade or bet- 
ter) is around $140 a ton ($150- 
$160 in the first half) and bleach- 
ed grades are quoted around $150 
($140-$160 in second quarter, 
$160-$175 in first). 

Paper production in U. S. in 
May and June was running about 
10% below capacity, with paper- 
board off 18%. Paperboard pro- 
duction has been slow in United 
States for the past year, but paper 
output had remained within 5% 


| of capacity up to the end of the 


first quarter. 

This trend has resulted in low- 
er pulp exports from Canada to 
U. S. this year, and only the in- 
crease in shipments abroad has 
kept total exports within shooting 
distance of last year’s levels 
(844,000 tons in the first five 
months against 887,000 in the 
comparable 1951 period). - 


Capital Gain Chief Reason 
Why Individuals Buy Stocks 


Why do individuals buy stocks? 

The desire for capital apprecia- 
tion would seem to be the main 
reason according to information 
contained in the survey “Share 
Ownership in the United States” 
made public by the Brookings 
Institution. (See page 18.) 

Of share owners questioned for 
the study, 28% stated that the 
possibility of appreciation and 
capital gain was the primary 
factor which caused them to ac- 
quire stock. 

This consideration outranked 
income by a substantial margin. 
Only 22% said that income was 
the dominant reason. ' 

One-fifth of share owners in- 
herited their holdings or acquired 
them as gifts. 

One-tenth acquired their stocks 
mainly because bankers, lawyers 
or others had informed them that 
they were sound. This reason 
should probably not be regarded 


as independent as the others as, 
anon ateetsteatesnssntanechafesieennanscenaseasnt> 


Factor 


Desire for profit-value appreciation .... 


Income from dividend yield 
Desire to build on estate 


for example, the desire for in- 
come and appreciation may be 
the primary reason and led to 
consultation with a banker, 
broker or attorney, the study 
notes. 


An interest in the company in 
which the share owner or mem- 
ber of his family was employed 
is given as the main reason by 
roughly 8% of those interviewed. 

The desire for appreciation was 
relatively more important in the 
case of men than women, the 
study noted. On the other hand, 
30% of adult women share owners 
inherited their shares or acquired 
them as gifts as compared with 
only 9% for men. 

Women apparently rely on the 
advice cf bankers, lawyers and 
others in whom they have con- 
fidence to 2 greater extent than 
men, the study noted. 

Primary factors in the acquisi- 
tion of publicly owned stock are 
shown in the study as follows: 
Total Adults Men Women 

% & 
32 24 
24 21 
7 5 


Interest in company where employed (or 
where thembers of family employed) .. 13 5 
Advice of banker, broker, or attorney 


that investment was sound 


(a) Less than 1%. 


8 11 
2 (a) 
1 (a) 
9 30 
6 4 


“Budworm’ Death Rate Climbs 
After N.B. Aerial Spray Job 


. MONTREAL (Staff)—The big 
aerial spraying job conducted 
over 300 sq. miles of northern 
New > timberlands in 


: to save some 2 million 


payment purchases by home| 
owners from lumber and building | 
supply dealers of lumber products | 
and building materials for home | 
improvement, additions and main- | 
tenance and for general cerporate 
purposes. 

Company has made arrange- | 
ments with its bankers to finance | 


additional purchases of time pay- | 


ment notes by borrowing on de- 


|owners netes payable over peri- 
ods ranging from six to 24 months. 
| Incorporated June 1, 1950, In- 
'terprovincial Building Credits, | 
Ltd., makes available to home! 
owners a credit service for financ- 
ing home improvements, additions 
and maintenance on a time pay-| 
ment basis. In the fiscal year | 
ended Feb. 29, 1952 company ex- | 
amined applications for credit | 
from home owners totaling $4,- | 
268,930 of which $3,343,360 were | 
approved. 

Applications for credit during | 
May 1952 amounted to $565,106 | 
with evidence of business increas- | 
ing month by month during the | 
fiscal year now under way. Com- | 
pany estimates that on completion | 
of the present financing, the vol- 
ume of business during the cur- 


Bralsaman Issue 
© 9 
Going ‘Very Well 
MONTREAL (Staff) — A new 
issue of Bralsaman Petroleums 
Ltd. common shares, offered re- 
cently by Nesbitt Thomson & Co., 
Gairdner & Co. and W. C. Pit- 
field & Co. at $2.85 a share, is | 
“going very well,” the under- | 
writers report. 
As reported earlier (The Finan- | 
cial Post, June 21), Bralsaman has 
acreage in British Columbia, Al- 
berta, Saskatchewan and Mani- 
toba and is planning an active 
development program. It will also 
participate with Anglo-Canadian 
Oil Co. in a number of ventures. 


CG 


Houde, Montreal, B. F. Sine, Cal- 
gary, Alta. 
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Four Cotton Mills | 


Resume Product’n 


MONTREAL (Staff)—Produc- 
tion was resumed this week at 


three large cottor mills in Mont- | 


mand notes secured by the pledge | real owned by Dominion Textile | 
| of receivables consisting of home| Co. and the Valleyfield mill of 


Montreal Cottons Ltd. 
The four plants had been closed 


some 5,700 textile workers. By 
early mid-week operations were 
largely back to normal. 

Terms of the new contract were 
approved by employees in a 
secret ballot on July 4. 


‘since early April by a strike of | 


' 
j 
} 
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We, as principals, ler 
GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 


3% BONDS 


DUE OCTOBER 1, 1963 
(CALLABLE, OCTOBER 1, 1959) 
\ 


’ PRICE: 94.50 AND INTEREST 
TO YIELD ABOUT 3.60% 


BELL, GOUINLOCK & COMPANY 


LIMITED 
ESTABLISHED 1920 


MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG 


FOR SALE 


Key site in Fredericton, New Brunswick, substantial 
brick building «formerly occupied by The Daily 
Gleaner, 27’ x 109’ standing on long-term Church 
leasehold 37 2’ x 165’. Suitable for store or offices. 
Reasonable price for quick sale. 


Managing Director, . 
THE DAILY GLEANER, FREDERICTON, N.B. 


Space available in the new Larry Price Building. 
Suitable for offices and manufacturing. 


Forced Air Circulation 


ntario.. 


THE R. L. HEARN 


POWER PLANT 


Just east of Toronto's sprawling skyline 
stands Ontario Hydro’s new R. L. HEARN 
Steam Generating Station. This plant, 


largest of 
ment to Ontario’s postwar industri 


its kind in Canada, is a monu- 
at growth. 


3; 8 


Its purpose—fo provide reserve power 
for industry. Power to draw on at peak 
periods. Power to assure fulfillment of in- 
dustry’s proudest drepms. Power to protect 
your investment in Ontario's future. ; 


Moving fuel to the plant's hungry 
furnaces is grueling work. And “Caterpillar” 
D8 Diese! Tractors and matched Scrapers 
are there, helping to get it done. These 

iant units move coal from the 300,000 
le to a conveyor which feeds 


- Next time you see the big yellow 
“Caterpillar” ‘machines at work, think of 
the vital task they ploy in Building a 


1 SoM es * 
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Larry Price Buildings Ltd. 
410 Adelaicle St. W., TORONTO, ONTARIO 





The Editorial Page 
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. All Around the Town 


“Can ‘this community survive financially, 
socially, and economically without, the benefits 
from the large city?” This should be the test 
as to whether or not suburbs should retain their 
independence says William Zechendorff, a New 
York real estate developer writing in the Atlan- 
tic Monthly, > 


. He asks for incorporation of the fringe =reas 
by the core city. Call it incorporation, amalga- 
mation, federation, whatever you like or how- 
ever far you want to go, but Montreal, Toronto, 
Edmonton, Vancouver and all our other rapidly 
_ growing cities need the same type of lose co- 
operation which he advocates. ; 


Thére is too much uneven growth or dupli- 
cation of services. The Parasite East citizen 
doesn’t care whether the fire in his home is 
smothered by the Parasite East fire department 
or the Paradise Lost or Graveyard Centre boys 
with the hook and ladder, so long as it is put 
out. He doesn’t care which police force keeps 
the prowler from his backdoor or.the peeping 
Tom from his window. But he would like them 
to be able to talk to each other on the same 
radio frequency. 


He couldn’t care less about the source of the 
water for his shower or to sprinkle his lawn, 
as long as there’s lots of it. Nor is he concerned 


The Alternative is Chaos 


Six months ago, The Financial Post made a 
prediction: unless labor itself did something 
about union irresponsibility in the form of wild- 
cat strikes, stoppages and slowdowns, somehody 
else would. . 

That prediction was prompted by a survey 
made by The Post showing at least 80% of all 
the strikes in 1951 were wildcats or illegal in one 
way or another. 

Unfortunately, neither unions nor govern- 
ment did anything. It was left to a private com- 
pany through an Ontario Board of Arbitration 
to blow the whistle. The Board has ordered the 
Communist-led Electrical Workers’ union to pay 
Canadian General Electric $9,208 compensation 
within 90 days for loss caused by a series of 
stoppages in one of the firm’s Toronto plants. 

This decision is of vital importance for all 
Canadians, employers and employees. Unless the 
ruling is upset — and by law arbitration awards 
are binding and final — a price has now been 
placed on union irresponsibility, particularly 
when it violates a no-strike clause, as in the CGE 
case. 

- As CGE Vice-President I. F. McRae said: 
“ ., this arbitration award . . simply means that 
in any agreement each party—union as well as 
management — is answerable for any breach for 
which it is responsible. . . this award will serve 
the public interest by further encouraging a 
sense of responsibility among all parties to labor- 
management agreements.” Amen. 


“Today no Canadian need leave his country for 
lack of opportunity.”— Dr. C. J, Mackenzie, at 
Bishop's University Convocation. 


e 


Your Qin Traffic .Rules 


Driving through a stop sign does not warrant 
a charge of carelessness, a Windsor magistrate 


suggests. If that is a proper interpretation of 
the present law, then it is time the law was 
changed. 

The vast majority of motorists come to a 
stop when they see these signs at the entrance 
to a main highway or through city street and 
they fully expect that other motorists will do the 
same. If that fundamental safety rule is to be 
disregarded and the choice of stopping or not 
stopping left to the individual driver, the result 
can only be a sharp jump in the accident rate. 

Our main hope of safe driving lies in every- 
one following the same rules. Rugged in- 
dividualism is all very well but it has no place 
in modern high speed traffic. 


“Some men live with their stomachs, some with * 
their fat, others with their blood. I live with my 
nerves.”—Composer Igor Stravinsky. 


._ Labor Unidn Finances 


The International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union has again set an example that more labor 
unions might well follow. In a 16-page report 
to the membership it gives a complete report 
of its finances. All income and expenditures 
are listed, plus the total amount of cash and 
other securities in the treasury. That detailed 
information is not only furnished for the central 
organization, but for every one of its several 
hundred local and joint boards as well. 

Under public and sanembership pressure, 
more labor unions are supplying information 
concerning finances, but none do so as adequate- 
ly as the LL.G.W.U. Some fnions still stick to 
complete secrecy. They argue that any dis- 
closure would be of advantage to employers in 
time of wage negotiations or strikes. 

The day is long past for that sort of auto- 
cratic policy. Lebor unions are big business— 
the Ladies Garment Workers administered 
nearly $60 millions in 1951—and as such they 
should be required to render a periodic account- 
ing of their finances just the same as is required 
of any other big business in which the public is 
interested. 


“About 60% of Du Pont’s current sales are 
products thet were‘either unknown or in 


. 


about where he pays his property tax or buys his 
dogtag. i : 

Canada’s expansion has brought new head- 
aches to many suburbs. Some cannot pro- 
vide the services needed. Others haven't the 
faintest idea how much schools, sidewalks, 
street lights, etc. will cost when and if they 
someday have them. To keep the wolf from the 
town hall door, they seek industry. They zone 
for industrial areas—frequently when the whole 
section should be residential. The result, a few 
years hénce will be spotted industrial develop- 
ment, all over the fringe areas. (Fortunately, 
most industries now huild attractive plants.) 

The Canadian situation is fast getting worse 
as urbanization —the child of manufacturing — 
continues. In 1901 about 62% of the population 
lived in the country. Today, the rural-urban 
ratio is reversed. And one in every three Cana- 
dians lives in one of the 12 metropolitan areas 
of over 100,000 population, while one in six lives 
in metropolitan Montreal or Toronto. 

If we are to have real future progress and 
make the best use of land, we must have big city 
and suburb co-operation on everything. The 
costs of services and the benefits therefrom 
should be equitable, and all should work for the 
well-being of the group. 

A few suburban job-holders and office-seek- 
ers should not stand in the way of progress. 


States. So long as the trade remained largely 
one way, there was no hope whatever of the 
buyers being able to make even token payments 
on the American supplies they received. 


During both world wars, U. S. military 
forces had considerable experience with arma- 
ment of European manufacture or design and 
found much of it at least equal, if not superior 
to their own. A great deal of the rearmament 
work could be farmed out among all NATO 
partners without the slightest risk to quality or 
volume and to the advantage of economic sta- 
bility in the free world. 

This recent move by Washington, plus some 
similar deals with Canada, is sensible and sound. 
Let’s hope it will be extended until we have 
the fullest exchange of military supplies. This 
defense business is too serious and too urgent 
to be hamstrung by narrow national interests. 


Communism “can only be defeated by us, as a 
people, producing a better social system that will 
make Communism of very little attraction to the 
average man or woman.”—Pat Conroy, Canadian 
labor attache at Washington. 


Tough Enough Without This 


On one of the busiest highways in Ontario 
this summer traffic was delayed for hours by an 
army convoy. There were at least a dozen slow- 
moving trucks in the procession and, to make 
matters more interesting, all were’ labelled 
“Explosives.” Pty 


From the standpoint of confusion the timing 
and placing were perfect. It was Saturday 
morning on what was probably the biggest tour- 
ist weekend of the season on No. 11 highway in 
Muskoka. 


Surely if the army must move munitions or 
have weekend manoeuvres it could keep its 
vehicles off the main highways at least during 
the hours of heavy traffic. On this road, there 
are enough other man-made traffic-jam makers 
such as railway crossings, a narrow canal bridge 
and heavy local traffic in half a dozen busy 
towns. 


The Canadian Army may for publicity pur- 
poses want an occasion to make a public show 
of itself. But making a needless public nuisance 
of itself js another matter, 


On the U.S. steel dispute, “... when the union 
takes an adamant that a man must join the 
union in order to w we simply reach an im- 
possible position and that is where we are today.” 
—C. M. White, President, Republic Steel. 


We Are Not Shocked 


It is reported t only 28% of the West 
Germans know that letters UN stand for the 
United Nations. Presumably North Americans 
are supposed to be shocked by such ignorance. 
If the truth were known probably a poll on this 
side of the Atlantic would show no better 
understanding although the headquarters of 
UN has always been located here. - 

Of much greater importance than knowing 
the actual name of the United Nations, how- 
ever, is knowing something about the purpose 
of this world organization, knowing something 


more about its largely unpublicized successes 


as well as about its much publicized failures. 


“Those who think Professor Owen Lattimore 
ought to stay home anyhow, despite his innocence 
in this matter, may well regard this precedent 

; they might wish to 
travel abroad some day. After all, the U.S. is not 
@ jail or concentration camp.”—New York Times. 


Stratford’s Shakespeare 


Many Canadians have been worrying about 
our cultural well-being. our creative spirits, the 
fire in our souls and all the rest. But the little 
Ontario city of’Stratford has been doing some- 
thing about it. 


_ This week the British director, Tyrone Guth- 


rie, has been in Stratford to see what the city _ 


is 1 for 19% 


; a I 


Seratch Pad 


AFTER 18 YEARS in Montreal, 
Charles A. McL. Vining, who has 
resigned as an officer of the News- 


print Association of Canada, is com- . 


ing back to his native Ontario to 
live. We were talking to him the 
other day, and he told us he had 
bought a place at Aurora and will 
move there in October. 


We have known Charlie and Doris’ 


Vining for many years, but we shall 
be just @ little hesitant about visiting 
them in a house. The last time we 
visited them in a house, which stood 
on top of a Laurentian hill, it burned 
down shortly afterward. Moreover, 
we remember when late one night 
Charlie arrived in Toronto by train, 
sped to our house and got us out of 
bed to show us a newly-acquired 
treasure—a jacket carved out of a 
piece of the McLaren tartan (this 
was long before tartan jackets be- 
came something of a vogue). And the 
very next evening our living-room 
ceiling fell on the floor. 

Charles Vining has rendered a 
great service to the Canadian news- 
print industry. It was no bed of roses 
to.which he went in 1934 as president 
of the Newsprint Association, and his 
achievements were notable. In 1946 
he relinquished ‘the presidency ang 
became chairman of the executive 
board. 

Apart from newsprint matters, he 
has served his country well. In the 
first world war he fought in France 
with the Princess Pats. During World 
War II, he was assistant to the chair- 
man of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board at the start of price control, 
and was the first chairman of the 
Wartime Information Board. And 
from 1940 to 1945 he was associated 
with Sir William Stephenson (a 
Canadian) in the work of British 
Security Co-ordination, which con- 
ducted British intelligence and se- 
curity operations throughout the 
Western Hemisphere. It’s a wonder 
to us that no news-editor went after 
Vining and wormed this story out of 
him. 

> . * 

WHEN CHARLIE gets peacefully 
settled in Aurora, we hope he will 
get back to writing. We confess that 
we shook our head rather sadly when 
he left the newspaper field to become 
an industrial executive, for he could 
wield a potent pen. As editor of 
Maclean’s Magazine we got him to 
do a series of personality sketches of 
prominent Canadians. They appear- 
ed under the pseudonym of “R.T.L.” 
and to this day we have seen noth- 
ing to equal them. In 1935 they were 
published in book form. (“Bigwigs’— 
Macmillan) and one of the first copies 
came to us. inscribed: 

“To my ‘friend, Napier Moore, 

who is chiefly to blame for the 

contents of this book but who 

is otherwise a worthy citizen 

and one for whom I have an 

amicable esteem—most of the 
time.—Charles Vining.” 
* ~ ~ 


DURING THE PAST few days 
two older men with whom we had 
enriching friendships have passed 
away—Richard Jack, R.A. R.CA,, 
and John Murray Gibbon. 

We first met Richard Jack, his 
wife and daughter, Doris, when, in 
the 20’s he came to Canada to ‘fulfill 
some portrait commissions, With our 
wife we were about to go on a week’s 
trail ride in the Rockies with Murray 
Gibbon, and we talked Doris into go- 
ing with us. Richard went to Banff, 
too, to paint, and after the trail ride 
we rid ourself of saddle stiffness by 
playing golf with him. And within 
the span of three days, Richard Jack 
and Murray Gibbon have taken the 
longest trail of all. 

Jack was a brilliant artist and a 
remarkable man. Very tall, very 
erect, even in his eighties (he was 
87 when he died). He had a won- 
derful sense of humor and was pas- 
sionately fond of music. He had a 
fine tenor voice himself and could 
put more feeling into “Drink To Me 
Only With Thine Eyes” than anyone 
we ever knew. Whenever we were 
in Montreal, where he settled in 1931, 
we'd go to see him in his studio, and 
always it was a joyous experience. 

Murray Gibbon we had known 
since 1915. He was a magazine editor 
before he joined the CPR, later to 
become general publicity agent for 
that railway. He was the gentlest of 
men. He had the soul of a poet. Yet 
he was of tough fibre. Year after year 
he rode with the Trail Riders, an 
organization he founded, and could 
hold his own with anybody. 

> * 7 


IN A RECENT ISSUE of the In- 
gersoll Tribune, the leading editorial 
is headed “How to Keep Cool.” Then 
follows three-and-a-half inches of 
white space in the centre of which is 
this statement: “This space was ori- 
ginally intended for an essay on how 
to keep cool. We were unable to find 
the answer.” 2 5 
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What Others 
Are Saying 


Editorial of the Week 
Choking Our Highways 


Victoria Colonist ‘ 

All or most of the cost of construction and 
upkeep is charged to the motorists in the form of 
heavy taxes on gasoline and licensing of vehicles. 
It is only reasonable for the government to be 
asked to do everything necessary for the protec- 
tion of that investment. ; 

As long as-indiscriminate location of commer- 
cial establishments is permitted alongside new 
highways, those who pay for them to be built and 
maintained are prevented from getting fyll value 
for their money. As fast as new highways are built, 
roadside enterprises ranging from fruit stands to 
dance halls and tourist camps spring up. These 
depend on the highway traffic for their revenue, 
but make no direct contribution toward the high- 
ways themselves. 

The Victoria Chamber of Commerce has revived 
the issue of governmental restraint of ribbon de- 


'' velopment, and the board of directors has'given 


Post Scripts 


Master Plumbers’ Head 


Plumbing and heating contracting 
is an industry of small businesses at 
its retail end. Out of some 6,000 
plumbing and heating. contractors 
active in Canada, a thousand belong 
to the National Association of Master 
Plumbers & Heating Contractors of 
Canada, This group’s members claim 

to do upwards 

of three-quarters 
of the total 
plumbing and 
heating work 
carried out and 
m™ to employ some 

& 80% of all union- 
*ized journeymen 

and apprentices. 

This year the 

National As- 

sociation of Mas- 

ter Plumbers & 

Heating Contrac- 

tors of Canada— 

there is a con- 
tinued argument 
within the as- 
sociation as to 
desirability of adopting a _ shorter 
name—chose as its president Jeffrey 
Kearn from Windsor. A spare man, 
whose rugged features, unruly hair 
and strong voice are well known 
within the trade from coast to coast, 
Jeff Kearn was born 55 years ago on 
the border between England and 
Wales. He left school at 13 to work 


MR. KEARN 


on a farm but registered as a plumb- © 


ing apprentice in 1914. In May, 1915, 
he joined the British army and served 
in the Dardanelles campaign, in 
Egypt, Palestine and France. 


Kearn first became interested in 
Canada when billeted with Canadians 
during the closing months of his war 
service. But it was not until 1921 that 
he came to this country. His first job 
was on a Saskatchewan farm but he 
came to Windsor that same fall al- 
though “everybody sajd I was crazy.” 

In Windsor he went back to his 
trade as a plumber’s helper with 
Drake Avery Co., staying with that 
firm until 1931. During this decade 
he went from helper to journeyman, 
then to the office as an estimator—ac- 


cepting what he calls an “Irishman’s. 


raise” for the sake of the experience 
the office job offered—finally becom- 
ing superintendent. But in Sept., 1931, 
there was no work to do in Windsor. 
Drake Avery closed its Windsor busi- 
ness, returning to Detroit where it is 
still active. 

It was two years later, in Sept., 
1933, that Kearn started his own 
business with a total capital of $50 
and himself as the entire staff. Since 
then progress has been rapid and in 
recent years Jeff Kearn Ltd. has 
reached an annual volume of more 
than a million dollars. 

Married in 1927, Kearn has one son, 
Dennis, now studying mechanical en- 


gineering at University of Detroit . 


preparatory to joining his father’s 
company. 


zation of the Department of Veterans’ 
Affairs. In community work he has 
been active in boy’s work, sponsoring 
boy’s baseball teams regularly for 
many years. A past president of the 
Windsor Builders’ Exchange, he is 
also a member of the Canadian Con- 
struction Association. One of the first 
to join the National Association of 
Master Plumbers when organized in 
1942, he has worked successively 
through. its local, provincial (two 
veers as Ontario branch chairman) 
and national executives to his present 
position as president. 


* * * 


Enthusiastic Engineer 


“On a clear day you can see the 30 
miles across the lake, sometimes 
even see the spray of Niagara Falls,” 
Leonard Lynde Youell told us when 
we visited him in his office in To- 
ronto’s Bank of Nova Scotia building. 
There was a trail of steamer smoke 
on the blue of Lake Ontario, and the 
ancient ferry 
homeward plod- 
ded its weary 
way from Han- 
lan’s to the 
docks at the foot 
of Bay Street. 
From away up 
there in Toron- 
to’s sky-line the 
semi- submerged 
island looked 
like a lush, 
tropical oasis on 
a desert of sun- 
baked water. 

The new vice- 
president of 
Stone & Web- 
ster Canada Ltd. 
settled back in his chair to answer 
our questions about his 57 years. It 
didn’t take him long to show his pride 
in the role of the professional engi- 


MR. YOUELL | 


neer and particularly in S. & W.’s 


contributions in this field. 


‘The U. S. parent company was 


founded in 1889 to give consulting 
service in the then new field of elec- 
trical engineering. It now covers all 
sorts of large engineering projects, 
even to their financing and ‘operation. 
In Canada, recent accomplish- 
ments: a pulp mill for Marathon 
Paper, a butyl rubber plant for Poly- 
mer, a plant for Lever Bros. and 
Toronto’s Sick Children’s. Hospital. 
In progress now are a hydro-electric 


- development and chemical plant for 


Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. 
in B. C., the Richard L. Hearn 
steam plant at Toronto, a chemical; 
plant for Dominion Tar & Chemical 
at Montreal, and at Sarnia, Canadian 
Oil’s new $22 million refinery, and 
Cabot Carbon of Canada’s carbon 
black plant. 


It’s only 100 miles from Toronto 
to Len Youell’s birthplace at Ayl- 
mer in southwestern Ontario. But 
it was a roundabout route which 
was taken by this man with the 
bushy, poirfted eyebrows. From Ayl- 
mer high school he struck out for 
Toronto University, took some time 


off to help fight a war and graduated — 


in mechanical engineering in 1920. He 
worked for a time with Canadian 
Ingersoll-Rand in Sherbrooke and 
with Ontario Hydro. Then for 19 


years he was in the U. S. with a - 


chemical company, eventually at 
Hopewell, Virginia. 


unanimous support to a resolution condemning 
the practice of allowing anyone and everyone to 
locate commercial premises on the edge of the 
highway. Hundreds of miles of new highway 
are being constructed, and it is much easier to 
prevent commercia] encroachment before it begins 
than to remedy it afterward. 


Other People’s Views 


IT IS A WONDER that there aren’t far more 
collisions on our highways, observes the Montreal 
Star. “The number of drivers who habitually 
keep dangerously close to the car ahead, even at 
brisk cruising speeds is shocking.” 


NOT MUCH MORE than 20% of our population 
today are real farmers, says the Farmer’s Advocate 
of London. This great change “means that only 
one person in five is in the agricultural group 
who represent a huge investment and are respon- 
sible for large annual production. It means, too, 
that our elected representatives in the Commons 
and in the provincial legislatures owé their pol- 
itical success to the votes of urban citizens. What 
is still more indicative of the trend is the fact that 
some erstwhile strictly rural Ontario municipal- 
ities are now administered by councils that are 
completely urban in occupation and viewpoint.” 


THE CCF PARTY never had a better chance 
to establish itself firmly in Saskatchewan, says 
the Estevan Mercury, but to do so it must forsake 
its narrow original program. It can stay in power 
only by “refraining from class legislation and 
increased bureaucracy, by further recognition of 
free enterprise, and by careful handling of provin- 
cia] funds.” 


GOVERNMENT nondefense expenditures could 
be pruned drastically, asserts the Ottawa Journal. 
“Any reasonably competent administrator, any 
public man with responsibility to the country, 
could go over the Goverfiment’s ordinary non- 
defense expenditures and cut by scores of millions 
of dollars.” ; 


IF THIS COUNTRY wishes to cultivate a 
Parliament of professional politicians Ottawa is 
going the right way about it, declares the Goderich 
(Ont.) Signal-Star of the recent MP’s pensions 
bill. “True, some members could make more 
money if they stayed at home and attended .to 
their own business; they are to be honored for 
their sacrifice if it is made in the name of 
patriotism. There are others, however, who 
make a good thing out of it in one way and 
another, and the pension will be an additional 
incentive to such men to push their way into 


public life.” 


FARMING IS STILL Alberta’s basic industry, 
declares the Calgary Herald. “Oil is spectacular, 
and to some people it brings quick richgs, But this 
is still an agricultural province and is likely to 
remain so for a very long time to eome. Before oil 
could. replate farming—in all its aspects—as 
Alberta’s first industry, the province would have 
tobe producing all the oil that Canada consumes 
in a year and millions. of barrels * more besides. 
For the time being; at any rate, the foundations of 
our prosperity are on the land and not underneath 
it.” 
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ill Costs Close Canada’s Private Schools? 


~ Financial Squeeze Has Already Nipped Some, Others Threatened 


By PETER NEWMAN 

“Cauliflower is nothing but 
cabbage with a private school 
education.” 

This adaptation of a slightly 
‘ynical Mark Twain observation 
may or may not have merit, but 
it won’t deter Canadian parents 
from deciding this summer to 
send thousands of their children 
to private schools. 

For the 40-odd Canadian inde- 
pendent schools, that decision 
means a continuous lease on life, 
unbroken traditions, and a fresh 
crop of young minds. It will also 
mean a continuing and substan- 
tial flock of graduates wHo will 
reap what the schools claim are 
benefits of their systems, 

But for the schools, it won’t 
provide any iron-clad lease. 
Financially, Canada’s private 
schools have their hands full. 

Some, finding the struggle to 
keep up with mushrooming costs 
too strenuous, have already had 
to close their doors. 

With today’s inflated operating 
costs and lower interest rates on 
yesterday’s endowments, fees 
have been pushed as high as 
traffic will bear. The schools are 
desperately looking around for 
funds, for new scholarship and 
bursary sponsors. 

Economically Vulnerable 

The schools are extremely vul- 
nerable to the fluctuations of the 
economy; enrollments quickly fall 
off when family budgets have to 
be trimmed, While many are 
operating with waiting lists to- 
day, most just can’t afford to ex- 
pand facilities. 

The most obvious place to cut 
rising costs has been in teachers’ 
salaries — some of which already 
lag behind average municipal 
rates. The resultant loss of top 
calibre men, in some cases, is 
another headache for the select 
halls of ity 

Since the war, most drives for 
funds have taken the form of war 
memorials, which end. up as dor- 
mitories, dining halls or libraries. 

-When an independent school 
needs money, it usually turns first 
to its alumni and parents of its 
“studenis, One Canadian school 
‘has coliected $50,000 in cash and 
$500,000. in legacies during the 
past four years. 

It’s solely from gifts such as 
these, plus tuition fees, on which 
the schools must survive, There 
are no grants from federal or 
provincial governments. Some fi- 
nancial assistance from muunici- 
palities may be obtained through 
partial property tax exemption. 

These schools are public edu- 
cational trusts — companies with- 
out share capital, with no pro- 

ake jlo and no distri- 

profits through divi- 

dends. Ait Set on earnings are used 
to further develop facilities. 
What the Schools Mean 

What would Canada lose if the 
current cost squeeze got tighter 
on the private schools, to the 
point where they had‘to close 


OUR PRIVATE SCHOCL ENROLLMENT 


Tradition or one thing. Some 
of the schools look back on a 
history of more than 100 years. 
They’re a firm part of the Cana- 
dian scene and have played an 
important role in the Canadian 
way of life. 

But beyond that, the schools 
offer a madg-to-measure educa- 
tion tailored ‘to individual needs. 
They lighten the load on already 
overburdened public and high 
schools. They pioneer new teach- 
ing methods. 


The schools themselves, of 


course, can give you a host of 
reasons why your son or daughter 
should gain his early education at 
a private school. 

Contrasting private education 
with the public variety can be 
compared to traveling by taxi or 
by bus. Both vehicles may 
eventually reach the same desti- 
nation, but a bus travels on a pre- 
determined route, regardless of 
its passengers. The taxi often 
picks its own way, and, if it’s a 
good one, reaches its destination 


ahead of the bus. Because,of the’ 


nancial 


The Fi mest 
expense involved, only a small 
minority use taxis. 

While no cab rider would con- 
sider having to deposit a bus 
ticket as well as paying his fare, 
parents of private school pupils 
pay all municipal, provincial, and 
federal schoo] taxes, on top of a 
considerable annual fee. 

About half of Canadian private 
schools are church-sponsored. In 
Quebec, for example, 10% of the 
school population attends private 
Catholic institutions. There are 
also a few’ proprietory schools,— 


CITE Pleased West Germans 


Fair Was “Economic, Political, Moral Success” 


By FLOYD S. CHALMERS 

(Floyd Chalmers, executive 
vice - president, Maclean-Hun- 
ter Publishing Co., is currently 
on a motor tour of Britain and 
Western Europe.) 

COLOGNE—West German ex- 
hibitors at the fifth Canadian In- 
ternational Trade Fair in Toronto 
last month—where the 15C {firms 
represented made up the biggest 


national group from Continental 


Europe—-have returned home well 
satisfied with their first large- 
scale effort in the Canadian mar- 
ket in the postwar period. And 
they’ll be baek in force next year. 


above all a political success” was 


German showing went over in a 


how one top official concerned | big way. 


with export promotion here sum- 
med up the consensus of exhibit- 
ors. 

“This year’s success at Toronto,” 
he added, “justifies a further 
participation to enable us to 
broaden and strengthen the busi- 
ness connections already formed.” 

While no one in the German- 
American Trade Promotion Com- 
pany here (headquarters for the 
German-Canadian Trade Promo- 
tion Office in Toronto) can give 
any over-all figure for business 
concluded by the firms who 
showed at the Fair through this 


As stated in an official report 
on the German participation: 
“Purchasing activity at the vari- 
ous German booths was consider- 
ably greater than noted before by 
experts at previous fairs.” 

“Considerable Contracts 


In the most important field of 
German effort at the CITF— 
machinery and machine tools 
“very considerable contracts” 
were reported, many of which, 
various firms believed, would not 
have been possible without show- 
ing at the CITF. 

Some 55 firms were represented 


they are certain the | jn this section and biggest interest 


their doors? “An economic, moral and organization, 


‘And now from the Mediterranean they... 


SHIP VIA THE PORT OF TORONTO. 


When shipping to the Canadian Market, wise shippers in Alexandria, Genoa, 
Marseilles, Cadiz and Morocco specify “Via the Port of Toronto.” Why? 
Because Toronto is the gateway to Ontario—richest single“market in Canada. 
Every year more exporters, importers and companies send and receive their 
cargos through the Port of Toronto. Why? Because within a hundred miles 
of Toronto lies the wealth of Canada... 


served by road, rail and air via the Port 


of Toronto. 


Every year the great trans-continental 
railway systems, 3,000 public-carrier 
trucks, and the all-way airport right at 
the Port of Toronto serve those who 
ship via the Port of Teronio. 


Write for the free booklet 
**Tus Port or Toronto.” 


. It contains information 


* about the Port's 
port shipping, 
waterfront real estate, 
port engineering 
and airports, 

Fully illustrated. 
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was found among Quebec, On- 
tario and U. S. buyers in the 
following fields: tool, mining, 
Paper processing and plastic 
materials processing machinery, 
measuring instruments and spe- 
cial machinery. 

Results here were regarded as 
all the more satisfactory in view 
of strong competition from Brit- 
ish, French and Italian machinery 
firms. 

A spokesman for the machinery 
group said the CITF effort in 
several respects exceeded all 
expectations. 

Good business’ is also reported 
by representatives of consumer 
goods industries, 

One hardware factory sold its 
entire sample collection -and 
booked further orders. Two col- 
lective booths showing glassware 
returned with satisfactory trial 
orders. Satisfactory orders for 
bicycles and bicycle parts were 
reported; sample orders were re- 
ceived in the fine mechanics and 
optics fields. 

Experience in textiles was 
varied. Some firms did good busi- 
ness, others none at all because 
of customs duties or inexperience 
in the field. 

Follow-Up Plans 

Right now, officials of the 
German-American Trade Promo- 
tion Company here are stressing 
to their members the importance 
of follow-up work still to be done 
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institutions operated for the 
principal’s own profit. Each 
school in these two categories 
differs according to the creeds of 
the religious body subsidizing it, 
or the educational ideas of its 
owner. But the type most com- 
monly 2ssociated with the “pri- 
vate” schoo] tag is the independ- 
ent school. 


The Management 


Each of these independent 
schools is controlled by a board 
of governors — business and pro- 
fessional men interested in éduca- 
tion—who delegate their author- 
ity by appointing a headmaster or 
headmistress, 

Although the basic theory and 
practice in most cases is to ad- 
here to the British “public school” 
system, it has been considerably 
watered down and adapted to 
Canadian conditions. 

“Success of the private schools 
has been dug, in some respect, to 
the failure @ the high schools to 
provide adequate education for 
the gifted. There are too many 
public secondary schools today, 
trying to use a program suitable 
for the intellectual development 
of a few as the basis of the gen- 
eral education of the many,” 
James B. Conant, president of 
Harvard University recently told 
the American Association of 
School Administrators. 

Running an independent school 
is a matter of straight economics. 
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for every 12.4 pupils. In the prov- 
incial systems it runs around 40 
pupils per teacher. 


“Pupils and teachers mingle on | 
a 24 hour a day basis. Impact of | 


the independent school on a child 
does not stop at academic instruc- 
tion. Moral_and physical well- 
being, manners and attitudes are 
all part of daily training,” points 
out Robert E. I.. Rourke, head- 
master of Pickering College and 
one of Canada’s leading authori- 
ties on private education. 

The student, independent school 
officials claim; gets a vosmopoli- 
tan outlook. His dormitory 
friends come from every corner 
of Canada, from the U. S., South 
America, or from across the 
Atlantic. (About 56% of Ontario 
independent school enrollment, 


“To survive,” one headmistress | for example, is made up of stu- 
told The Post, “We must offer sdents from outside the province.) 


better facilities than the tax- 
supported school. 

“One advantage we have, is 
that with much smaller classes, 
each student’s problems can be 
considered individually.” 

At Pickering College, New- 
market, Ont., for example, the} 
primary school staff consists of | 
five full-time and two part-time 
teachers, a nurse and a matron, 
— all for 35 boys. 

The ratio of teachers to pupils! 
in the independent schools is one 


Educative Freedom 


A jealously guarded right of 
the schools, they continue, is 
freedom of choice in curriculum 
and texts. Music, art, shopwork, 
etc., are integrated into the reg- 
ular time tables. Foreign lan- 
guage study usually begins be- 
fore high-school age. Optional 
courses are offered in debating, 
dramatics, or public speaking. 
“Bright” boys and girls can be 
accelerated through school, but 
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RIDLEY COLLEGE 


FOR BOYS 


Ridley College for boys 8 to 18 offers high academic standards 
with the advantages of supervised residential life in modem 
buildings. Special attention is given to physical development 
and character building. 

A modern gymnasium, artificial ice rink and over 50 acres of 

- playing fields provide year round recreational facilities. 

Generous entrance scholarships and bursaries are available. For 
information and illustrated prospectus write the Headmaster, 


J. R. Hamilton, B.A., LL.D, 


Applications are now being entertained 
for boys who will be ready to enter 
Ridley College in 1952 and later 
years. Fall term opens Sept. 9, 1952. 


RIDLEY COLLEGE 


FOUNDED 1889 
ST. CATHARINES 
ONTARIO, CANADA 


Do you know anyone 


who tloesn't read a newspaper? 


Most of us can trace our newspaper reading back to child- 
hood’s first interest in comic pages and weekly features:for 
children. Later, we graduated to sports and crossword puzzles 
through to help wanted, apartments to rent, baby care, , 
bridge and gardening and politics and finance. 


The daily newspaper is the authority on world events 
and what is happening at home; it chronicles births and 
deaths and the weather forecasts; it keeps women-in touch 
with fashion and men abreast of the money marts. 


Only a small percentage of its columns are required to 
record the dramatic and the shocking news of the day. Largely, 
its stories are of everyday living, the simple events 


that touch all our lives. 


Radio broadcasts of news throughout the day are almost 
continuous, yet more people than ever before buy and read 
the newspaper. The printed word carries authority. 


The advertising in a newspaper 
is also accented with authority 


/ . 


, Mayne Mahe = Ai be te atl pane ms OR 


For what is showing at the theatre or featured ai the stores, we 
turn the pages of the newspaper. 

A man may want to buy znew car, a radio or a power tool; 
he may have heard all about the advantages of this or that model but 
he still wants to “read all about it”, to see the claims set down in 
authoritative black and white for his careful study. 

Whether it is a new cosmetic, a new rug, dress or decorating device 
that has her current interest, a woman looks to her newspaper’s 


advertising for guiding facts. She, too, wants to first “read all about it”. 
’ Truly, Sr re ee ee 


_ the world. 
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. (Continued from page 7) 
still play with children their own 


*eThe -eaching staff of a private 
‘school is picked not only for 
academic merits, but also for what 
each individual knows best and 
tg well he can fit into college 
e. 
Owing allegiance to no one, 
private schools can risk edu- 


cational experimentation. Start- 
ing with the thesis that all child- 
ren are not suited for the same 
kind of education, they try to turn 
out students of the highest aca- 
demic standing and best all-round 
personality. 
' “Buffer” Year Experiment | 

A unique experiment is now 
going at Upper Canada College, 
Canada’s largest and best known 


Box Score of Our Independent Schools 


School Lecatien 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS: 


APPLEBY COLLEGE 
' ASHBURY COLLEGE 


BISHOP’S COLLEGE 


Oakville, Ont. 
Ottawa 


Lennoxville, 

Hamilton _ 

Windsor, N.S. 

Lakefield, 
Ont. 


HILLFIELD SCHOOL 

KING’S COLLEGE 

LAKEFIELD PREP. 

. SCHOOL 

LOWER CANADA 

* .COLLEGE 

PICKERING COLLEGE 

RAVENSCOURT 
SCHOOL 

RIDLEY COLLEGE 

ROTHESAY COL- 
LEGIATE 

ST. ANDREW'S 
COLLEGE 

ST. GEORGE’S SCHOOL 

SHAWINIGAN LAKE 
SCHOOL 

TRINITY COLLEGE 


UPPER CANADA 
COLLEGE 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS: 
BALMORAL HALL 
SCHOOL 
BISHOP STRACHAN 
SCHOOL 
BRANKSOME HALL 
EDGEHILL SCHOOL 
ELMWOOD SCHOOL 
HALIFAX LADIES’ 
COLLEGE 
HAVERGAL COLLEGE 
KING'S HALL 
NETHERWOOD 
SCHOOL 
ONTARIO LADIES’ 
QUEEN MARGARET'S 
SCHOOL 
S. MILDRED’S SCHOOL 
ST. HELEN’S SCHOOL 
WESTON SCHOOL 


Newmarket, 
Ont. 

Fort Gary, 
Man. 

St. Catharines, 
Ont. 

Rothesay, 
N.B. 

Aurora, Ont. 

Vancouver 

Vancouver Is., 

, B.C. 

Port Hope, 
Ont. 

Toronto 


Winnipeg 
Toronto 
Toronto 
Windsor, N.S. 
Ottawa 
Armbrae, N.S. 
Toronto 


Que. 
Westmount, 
Que. 
t—-1950. 
e *—Not stated. 


120 boarders 


Enrollment Fees Scholarships 


6 available: 
3 available 


limited 


burs’y available 
5 available 


limited 

5 available 
some available 
4 available 

25 available 

10 available 

6 available 
limited 


125 boarders 
100 boarders 

75 day boys 
180 boarders 


$1,250 
$1,200 


$450 
$1,300 
$510 
$800 
110 boarders 


50 boarders 
more day boys 
130 boarders 


$9357 
$1,000 
$520 
$1,150 
$1,025 
$1,400 
$945 
$260 
$1,400 


40 boarders 
90 day boys 
all boarders 


“ 30 day boys 
rs 
80 boar? rs 


140 day buys 
rs 3 available 
37 available 


19 available 


235 boarders 


165 boarders 
520 day boys 


ee 


limited 
6 available 
limited 
1 available 
limited 
limited 
3 available 
limited 
limited 
5 available 
-limited 
limited 
limited 
limited 


Davis 


LIMITED 


boarders 

and day girls 
boarders 

and day girls 
boarders 

and day girls 
boarders ; 
and day girls 
board: 


ers 
and day girls 
day girls only 


boarders 
and day girls 
boarders only 


boarders 

and day girls * 
boarders 

and day girls 
boarders 

and day girls 
boarders 

and day girls 
boarders only 
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independent school. A_ buffer 
year between Grade XIII and 
first-year university has been 
established. Pioneered by head- 


master C. W. Sowby, the plan is| 


designed to rid the above-average 
child of the conventional grade 
system handicap. It’s a compro- 
mise that doesn’t hold the brilliant 
child back to the stagnating pace 
of average advancement; but 
doesn’t speed him up to enter 
university too young and imma- 
ture. The extra year has special 
courses designed to stimulate the 
intellectual curiosity of the stu- 
dents. Results of this and many 
other experiments are made 
available to provincial education 
departments. 

Despite the closely-knit organ- 
ization and the intimate teacher- 
pupil relationship, private schools 
do not pamper their students. The 
“cane” is one British tradition 
that has crossed the Atlantic and 
remains in unhesitant use. 

During recent years the schools 
have been widening the economic 
circle from which their pupils are 
drawn. While business executive 
parents still predominate, more 
amd more scholarships and bur- 
saries are enlisting boys and girls 
with a variety of backgrounds. 

Here’s a recent survey carried 
out by Trinity College, Port Hope, 
Ont., on the occupation of stu- 
dents’ fathers: ¥ 
Executives .... 47 Journalists.... 3 

Z 
2 


1 
1 


AN F. McRAE 


has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent, manufacturing, engineer- 
ing and relations services 
divisions, Canadian General 
Electric Co., Toronto. 


Some children cannot accli- 
matize themselves to the public 
school, because of physical or 
emotional weaknesses, and may 
need the more specialized atten- 
tion of the private school. 

Parents of troublesome children 
often turn to the independent 
school as a way out — the re- 
sponsibility that burdens their 
shoulders will wear down some- 
one else. This does not always 
have a happy ending, as private 
schools don’t work on the princi- 
ples of corrective institutions. 

There are sOme parents, and 


: to the private schools’ relief only 


very few, who send their child- 
ren because they feel it’s a quick 


22; way to get into a higher social 


Where Pupils Come From 

Why do parents send children 
to private schools? ,. 

Some because they have to: 
The family goes abroad and 
wants to raise its children in 
Canada. The public school in the 
community is overcrowded or 
teaching quality is substandard. 


group. 

Private school officials claim 
that most children are enrolled 
because their parents can afford 
the best possible education for 
them. The publicly-owned shools, 
they say, by their very nature 
have limitations and cannot ac- 
complish all that is possible in the 
education of a child. 


That Fabulous Fund 


Post Story Leads to Official Investigation 
By Ontario Public Trustee — What He Found 


In March, 1951, The Financial 
Post told the whole fantastic 


| story of the United Emergency 


Sponsors of 


COLDSTREAM COPPER MINES LIMITED 


ZENMAC 


METAL MINES LIMITED 


192 Bay Street, Toronto 
Phone: EMpire 3-6288 


John Allen, C.A. 


@ KA. Davis 


Distributors and Underwriters of Speculative Securities 


Ov-s: 


Fund for Britain which col- 
lected $535,801 from the Cana- 
dian people and used $771.84 to 
send food to Britain. This led 
to a public enquiry by the On- 
tario Public Trustee. A report 
has just been issued. Herewith 
a brief resume of what it 
revealed. 


The report of the Ontario Gov- 
ernment’s investigation into the 
affairs of the United Emergency 
Fund for Britain, made public last 
week and touched off by a report 
in The Post 18 months ago, 


brought to light some new and | 


revealing facts. 


Auditors assigned to the en-|~** 
quity report some $63,000 was | 48° 


.| paid out with “insufficient or no 


Turnali 


Cavity Roof Decking 


(Regd) 


proof of expenditure.” 


| 
i 
| 


The list of items unsupported | 


by voucher is so long that the 
auditors decided to submit a “rep- 
resentative list” only. It alone 
contains 28 items. The bigges‘ ‘s 
for $2,590. It includes payments 
to at ‘least three paid officials of 
the fund. 


Cancelled cheques were found |- 


covering $27,367.62 of the $63,000 
unsupported figure. .sut no trace 
whatever could be found of $35,- 
874.18. 

Say the auditors: 


“This amount represents ex-| 


i 


such funds are alleged to have 
been dealt with or disposed of. 


If Canadians were expecting 
Racine to name names. and put 
his finger on just what went 
wrong and where, they were 
doomed to disappointment. In his 
half of the report, the Ontario 
Public Trustee carefully restric- 
ted himself to a cold factual re- 
view, He expressed no opinion, 
made no comment or analysis of 
what the auditors found. 

He reviewed the fund's origin, 
listed its sponsors, directors and 
officers, commended them for the 
“great deal of thought and con- 
sideration given to the business 
of the fund.” 


The Racine part of the report 
corroborates the main points dis- 
closed by The Post 18 months 


—The public contributed $535,- 
801 for. what it was led to be- 
lieve was the fund’s main func- 
tion; purchase of food for needy 
Britons. 

—Only $771.84 or less than one 
seventh of 1% was actually spent 
on food. What was bought or 
where it went was something the 
auditors were unable to find out. 

—The rest of the aoney (over 
$500,000), went to majntain an ex- 
pensive and elaborate organiza- 
tion. 

Salaries and wages sopped 
$185,689. 

Advertising 


UP 
and _ publicity, 


penditures made through imprest | $188,533. 


cash accounts or advances to in- 
dividuals for expenses. 
“Cheques were issued for these 


Traveling expenses, $78,474. 
Office expenses, $114,302, 
—The two biggest single ex- 


either in round sums or in speci- | Penditures: 


fied amounts for expenses claimed 
but were not supported by 
vouchers present at the time of 
our audit.” 

% Missing Records” 

All through the auditors’ report 
are references to records being 
incomplete or missing. 

“Except in a few instances,” 
they say, “we were unable to re- 
late donations with specific 
(bank) deposits or transfers.” 

“With respect to disburse- 
ments,” they say, “we found that 


was not sufficiently detailed to 


proved by the 
Of the $185,689.94 paid out in 
“approval 


$113,121.89 for advertising 
space and production. 

Business and Economic 
Services Ltd., $65,735.74. This is 
the Toronto publicity firm run 
by Daly. 

In addi‘ion to what his firm 
got, Daly personally received $26,- 
445.28 — in honorariums ($6,500), 
traveling expenses (nearly $18,- 
000) and other fees. 

On the list of payments for 
which the auditors say there was 
insufficient or no proof of ex- 
penditure is the name of H. J. 
Daly: $896. 

His assistant, M. L. Perry, is 
there twice for a total of $1,028.50. 
This is on top of his authorized 
salary of $8,787 and traveling ex- 
penses of $5,862.21. 

Canaid, a strictly commercial 
and separate food-parcel service, 


Report of U.S. Committee 
Spikes Alumi’m Deal Hope 


* 

MONTREAL (Staff) — Chances 
of a Canada-U.S. avuminum 
deal faded rapidly last week: A 
U. S. congressional committee’s 
report favored expansion of do- 
mestic production facilities for 
future aluminum uirements. 

The ion reduces 
the possibility of any early large 
expansion of Aluminum Co, of 
Canada’s British Columbia de- 
velopment beyond the 83,000 
metric-ton annual capacity now 
planned. It also knocks a big hole 
in earlier plans to develop Cana- 
dian and U. S. defense produc- 
tion on a co-ordinated, continental 
basis. eres 

U. S. Defense Production Ad- 
ministration officials have been 
working since early last winter to 
arrange for an assured long-term 
supply of Canadian aluminum in 
order to improve the U. S, De- 
fense stockpile position. Canadian 
shipments have been steadily re- 
duced since 1950 because of 
increased demand from other 
markets, mainly the U. K., which 
has arranged long term contracts 
with Alcan.. 

DPA’s Plan 


The proposal] put forward by 
DPA which called for purchases 
here and from new facilities to 
be built in the U. S., was put 
before officials of the U. S. alu- 
minum industry last March and 
met stiff opposition. The pro- 
ducers said that when the current 
domestic expansion program is 
completed (most of it will be 
ready by next year), there will 
be sufficient aluminum available 
to handle all requirements short 
of those needed for full scale war. 

DPA officials reduced the 
amount of Canadian metal in- 
volved, the term during which 
the U. S. Government would be 
obligated to underwrite Canadian 
metal sales in the U. S., and the 
maximum amount it might buy 
(from up to 180,000 a year, 1955- 
59, to up to 75,000 a year, 1955- 
58), but no agreement was 
reached (The Post, May 31). 

The proposal was then turned 
over to a Senate-House of Rep- 
resentatives committee for study. 
The committee’s report not_only 
goes along with the views of the 
U. S. producers, but raps DPA’s 
knuckles for its efforts to arrange 
a deal with Alcan. 


U. S. Committee Proposals 

It suggests that DPA “devote as 
much energy and resourcefulness 
in the months ahead” to the estab- 
lishment of new U. S. producers 
as it claims has been given the 
promotion of proposals to buy 
metal from ‘Alcan, It also de- 
mands that any future proposals 
for aluminum purchases outside 
the U. S. be submitted to the 
committee first. 

DPA officials had argued that 
use of Canada as an economical 


COMPANY 
REPORTS 


To assist readers in appraising and 
comparing company financial state- 
ments. The Financial Post has a uni- 
form method of presenting corporation 
accounts. Variations from the compa- 
nies’ published reports are footnoted. 


INGRAM & BELL LTD. net 
profit of $113,697 for year ended 
Feb. 29, 1952, was 22.4% less than 
previous year’s $146,476. 

Sales volume was up 8.9% and 
gross profit was substantially high- 
|er than in the previous fiscal year, 
but operating expenses, costs and 
taxes were also increased. 

Earned surplus account increesed 
$36,803, after company transferred 
$50,000 to its Reserve Fund because 
of the grave uncertainties of world 
conditions, reports President C. C. 
White. 

Inventories at fiscal year’s end 
| were approximately the same as a 
year .earlier, in spite of their ex- 
pansion early in the year to meet 
forecast shortages which did not 
materialize. Fluctuations in U. S. 
exchange demanded careful timing 
| of purchases in U. S. and Europe. 
| Sales for the first quarter of the 
| company’s current fiscal year are 
reported to be 13% higher than in 
| the same period last year. Company 
is hopeful of earnings equal to or 
exceeding those of last year, Mr. 
White states. 

INCOME ACCO 
> Feb. 
Yrs. Ended: 


29 Mar.3 


146,476 
oeee 534 27,624 
on y; not 
| stated. 
Earnings per Share and Dividend Record: 
Pref ; $24. 


1.74 
Paid 6.00 bar 


22.76 


CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 
Feb. 29 — - 
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source of aluminum would make 
it possible to relax restrictions on 
the metal for civilian purposes 
soonet than if all of it were 
bought in the U. S. The Canadian 
metal would be for the stockpile, 
which should be greatly increased 
to meet possible emergencies, 
DPA held. Buying from Canada 
also fitted into plans to organize 
Canadian-U, S. defense produc- 
tion on a joint basis, would pro- 
vide this country with more 
money to spend on defense items 
it needs in the U. S. 

The commiitee’s report opposes 
such plans, claims Alcan is con- 
stantly seeking to secure long 
term contracts to assure sales in 
a possible weak market, and “our 
officials seriously consider under- 
writing those sales which may 
be in direct competition with our 
primary producers. The least that 
can be done by our officials is 
to allow our domestic ingustry to 
expand to meet the demand if 
they are willing and able to do 
so,” the committee held. 

The U. S. should “wait to see 
how the situation develops and, 
should it prove necessary, next 
year encourage the building of 
domestic plants,” the report said. 

Reason for asking for long term 
contracts on sales of aluminum in 
the U. S. lies in the uncertainty 
of future U. S. tariff policy. Only 
two years ago, U. S. producers 
asked that the tariff then in effect 
(2 cents a lb.) be doubled. Since 
Korea, they have been able to 
sell their aluminum output read- 
ily, and the aluminum shortage 
has been so acute that the tariff 
has actually been reduced half 
a cent a pound. 

The Canadian metal has been 
able to compete effectively in the 
U. S. since the war despite the 
But as VU. S. observers 
point out, there’s nothing sacred 
about the present tariff rate. 

The additional capacity being 
built at Kitimat, B.C., will un- 
doubtedly make available a 
greater supply of Canadian Alu- 


minum for the U. S,- market, | 


which got only 95,000 metric tons 
last year compared with 150,000 


metric tons in 1950 (the trend is | 


still downward this year). 


Alcan expects to have increased | 
its capacity by 1955 to 545,000 | 


metric tons a year. The U. K. has 


arranged for first call on 250,000 | 
metric tons a:year. If it takes all | 
of this, it would leave 295,000 | 


among al] other markets. Canada 
has been using about 80,000 and 
other. countres last year 
about 50,000. 

Thus 
markets remained at the current 
level, there would be 165,000 
metric tons for U, S., compared 
with 272,000 which Alcan offered 
to make available for government 
and private use in the U. S. under 
the original scheme. On comple- 
tion of the expansion now under 
way, U. S. capacity will be 1.3 
million metric tons annually. 
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Consider 


: All-Canadian, Precision Built, Prefabricated 
Steel Structures — 


(Illustrated Domex building, chosen by the Celanese Corporation of America 
. for their new ton project) 


tHe “= DOMEX?” pirchep oor BUILDING FEATURES 


e Low cost, low maintenance, easily enlarged, quickly 
erected structures for warehouse or factory use. 


@ Precision engineered to professional standards for use 
ini'any section of Canada. 


e Clear spans up to 110 feet in width, 


@ Permanent Bolted construction — yet readily dismantled 
with unusual salvage value. 


(Illustrated is typical Anfo Flat Roof Building 80 x 100’) 


THE “AN FO” FLAT ROOF BUILDING FEATURES 


e Standard Prefabricated Bays for expansion in any 
direction. 


e Structural steel frame engineered for maximum strength 
per pound of steel. 

e Conventional built up roof deck — walls of the desired 
combination of glass, asbestos tile and. masonry, 

e A suitable building for all industrial and commercial 


uses. 
Phone. or wire for: information 


Yew b2p.4 MaMa) 


HEAD OFFICE: 112 BOND STREET, TORONTO . EM. 3-438] 
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Baffling Froblem 


Yes, the above illustration shows 


a very funny, baffling problem — €nd these days there are a great 
many baffling problems, some that aren't so funny. Take electric. 
motors, for instance . . . 


Granted you've seen some that are just about worn to the wires 
. . . some that just aren't right for the job they're supposed to 
perform. We all have. But — there is no reason for those kind of 
problems with Wagner Motors. Job engineered and designed for 
specific applications. 


The Wagner Type RA Motor shown here is a single-phase, 
repulsion-stert, induction-run motor, having a high starting torque 
and low starting current. It is built in ratings of 1/6 to 5 H.P, and 
can be furnished with a great many electrical and mechanical 
variations to suit individual requirements. 


Remember—A WAGNER MOTOR doesn’t cost—iT PAYS! 


Consult Wagner Engineers on 


YOUR motor problems, It places 
you under no obligation what- 


Y 
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t ‘Good Year’ In Property Sales 


Results and Analysis cf Survey by the Canadian Association of Real Estate Boards 


(All comparisons with 1951) 
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Insurance Sales |; 


Higher in May |§ 


New life insurance purchased | 
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Prices of New 
Residential 
Property 


Is Saturation 
Point Being 
Reached 


General Outleok Anticipated Demand Unsold Newly 
> for 1952 fer Construgted 


Turnover Residential Commercial Residences 


Not Above ’51 


by Canadians in May totaled $198 | 
millions, or 11.3% more than in| 


Gvaronty Trust Company of Canada an- 
the appointment of John €E. 
aan, ‘es Menoger of the Montreal 
oftice. Mr. Conner brings to his new 
position an extensive experience in all 
phases of trust company work, particu- 
lorly in the Province of Quebec. 
Following graduation from Queen's Uni- 
versity as a Bachelor of Commerce, Mr. 
Conner completed an Executive Training 
course at Harvard University. He served 
with the R.C.A.F. in the last wor * 
CS 


LATEST REPORT 


Ask your Investment Dealer 
for the Latest Report 
and Prospectus of 


But Still High 
Poll Indicates 


About the same amount of real 
estate will change hands this year 
as last in more than half of 
Canada’s cities. Turnover will be 
bigger in almost half the remain- 
der, smaller in the.rest. 


That’s the way real estate men 
see it, in replies to a query by 
the Canadian Association of Real 
Estate Boards. The general tone 
is less exuberant than the boom- 
expectant answers last year; but 
it’s still a good year, with strength 
in many quarters. 


Somewhat greater relative 
strength in western Canada real 
estate is suggested. An exception 
is farm land, where rising Ontario 
demand and prices make the east 
look bullish. 


Prices of new residential prop- 

erty are up in most of Canada, 
with prices of old property down 
in many parts. Prices of commer- 
cial property are strong in spite 
of lower demand in most cities 
Prices are unchanged in a lot of 
cities. 
Tempo of new residential con- 
struction is reported down in all 
communities replying except Sas- 
katoon and Kamloops. 


Those cities which are said to be 
closer to the saturation point in 
supply of buildings than they 
were a year ago: Guelph, Chat- 
ham and Lethbridge. 


‘ Money Supply 


There’s more money available 
for mortgage loans on new reési- 
dential, old residential and on 
commercial property in Halifax 
this year than last. 


In three centres out of 27, 
there’s more mortgage money 
available this year. In four, 
there are bigger loans for new 
houses; in three, for old houses; 
n two, for commercial property. 


THE SAFE ENCLOSURE | ‘Thai's the'bright side of a view 
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Completely installed 
in 5 minutes! 


HOT OIFPED GALVANIZED 
PRIME WINDOW 

~2 Simple solution 

fo window problems / 


@ FACTORY-PAINTED, COMPLETELY 
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of the mortgage situation given in 
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Decentralization Trend 

The trend to decentralization in 
leading cities seems to be grow- 

ing. Real estate boards in 27 
cities in reply to the questionnaire 
indicated such a trend is apparent 
this year in some places where it 
as not last year. 


In Winnipeg, a trend to de- 
centralization of office space is 
noted, though it was not in a 
similar survey last year. 

A definite trend to outward 
movement of commercial activity 
is present, though only “slightly” 
so last year. Manufacturing con- 
tinues to move to the rim of the 
community. 

Commerce is decentralizing in 
Ottawa, this year’s reply indicates, 


,| as office space and manufacturing 


were already doing last year. 
Commerce, which was not moving 
last year in Victoria, is seen as 
doing so now, to a slight degree. 

The picture across Canada is 
heavily one of decentralization, 
but there are exceptions. Mont- 
real notes “unchanged” location 


of commerce, though it reported 


a trend to decentralization in last 
year’s survey. Similarly, New 
Westminster answers “no” across 
the board, whereas it said “yes” 
for all three classes of business 
last year. The same is true for 
the twin Lakehead cities, com- 
pared to Fort William’s solo ans- 
wer last year. 

Guelph now reports decentral- 
ization im commeree and manu- 
facturing, a change from last year. 

Vancouver reports no decen- 
tralization trend in office space. 
Here’s what the survey indicated 
on decenffalization prospects: 
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is the fact an unchanged amount) the Lakehead cities, West Van- 
of money is available in some | couver. 


other cities. 
The not-so-bright and more | changed in Halifax, Windsor and 


familiar side, 
money is less available in most 


cities. 


Centres where mortgage money 
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Interest rates are reported un- 


is ‘that mortgage New Westminster, and are down 


in Guelph. In all the rest, they’re 
up. Here’s what sample cities 
reported: 
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‘Duplessis Back, Fewer Seats 
Is Betting on Quebec Vote 


MONTREAL (Staff) — With 
election day —July 16—only a 
few days off, oratory is getting a 
big play in Quebec this week. 

It’s pretty much a two-way 
fight this time between Premier 
Maurice Duplessis’ Union Na- 
tionale and the Liberals, led by 
Georges Lapalme, former Liberal 
M.P. in the Federal House. The 
CCF expects to field about .25 
candidates, and the Labor Pro- 
gressive Party four, in 92 con- 
stituencies. 

But in most cases it will be 
Union Nationale versus the Lib- 
erals—the Liberals have a candi- 
date for every seat, the Union 
Nationale for every seat but one 
(they’re not. opposing René 
Chaloult, Nationalist-Independent 
in Quebec county). - 


The Issues 
Leaders of the two major 
parties have been actively stump- 
ing the province. Duplessis has 
82 of the 92 seats in the present 
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other hand, figure their chances 
are better now than at any time 
since the Liberals were defeated 
back in 1944. They’ve been hit- 
ting at what they term the “dic- 
tatorial methods” cf the Govern- 
ment in its administration of 
public affairs. 

The Liberals have directed a 
particularly heavy attack against 
the lack of public tenders on 
Government contracts, also claim 
there has been maladministration 
of the provincial Liquor Act in 
the parceling out of licenses, etc. 

The Union Nationale claims 
that provincial net debt has been 
reduced by $60 millions since 
1945. The Liberals say that when 
the school debt taken over by 
the Quebec Municipal Commis- 
sion and commitments regarding 
grants to charitable institutions, 
interest subsidies on new hous- 
ing and grants to new school are 
taken into considerations, total 
debt has actually risen $68 mil- 
lions. 

In the 1948 election Union Na- 
tionale picked up about 51% of 
the total popular vote, the Lib- 
erals 35%-36%. In 1948 more 


Torrington Impellers 


Bought Out Completely 


Torrington Impellers Ltd., Oak- 
ville, Ont., is now a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Torrington Manufac- 
turin Co., Torrington, Conn., it is 
announced. The Oakville plant is 
equipped to assemble five different 
series of the parent company’s fan 
blades. Arrangements are being 
made to assemble Airotor blower 
wheels. New equipment recently in- 


stalled will make possible production 
| will be made in thicknesses from 


of propeller fans in special pitches. 


Other new equipment includes pre- | 


cision balancing machines for 
quality control. “A complete organi- 
zation” is to be established in Can- 
ada, but the Canadian company will 
be assisted and guided by the parent 
|company at present. 


TRANS EMPIRE OILS states an 


additional 4,715 shares have been is- | ing Corp. has underwritten 250,000 


sued on conversion of convertible | 
Issued | 


sinking fund secured notes. 


May 1951. | 


Of the whole, $148.7 millions | 
was ordinary 
millions group and $15.7 millions | 
industrial. 


insurance, $33.7 3 


All provinces showed a 
in ordinary insurance sales com-| 


pared with last year. 
Sales by provinces and months 


follow: 


Sales by Provinces in May 
Thousands of Dollars 
1952 
11,146 
13,940 


Alberta 

British Columbia ,.. 
Manitoba 7,699 
New Brunswick .. 3,726 
Newfoundland .... 1,054 
Nova Scotia 4,396 
Ontario 62,839 
Prince Edward Island 306 301 | 
Quebec 38,794 34,296 | 


Saskatchewan 4,781 3,391 | = 


130,499 
30,700 


148,681 
33,700 
15,700 

198,081 


Total ordinagy 
Total group 

Total industrial .... 
Grand total . 


ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE 
Sales by Months 
Thousands of Dollars 
1952 1951 | 
120,216 120,470 
131,505 118,668 
149,986 122,016 
150,324 133,027 | 
* 148,681 130, 499 | 
136,392 


177,999 | 


January 
Februar wos 


Total ordinary .... 1,514, % 


Visking To Make 
New Plastic Film 


A leading maker of cellulose | = 


meat casings and 


j 


tubing is} 3 


branching out into the manufac- | 


ture of polyethylene flat flim and | 


seamless tubing. 


Visking Ltd. has announced | 


| 


production will soon begin in a| 


say, Ont., plant. The new product | 


will sell under the trade name 
“Visqueen.” 

Of considerable importance to 
packaging, ' Visqueen film is said 
to be cheaper than some similar 
films. It is not affected by plas- 
ticizers or softening agents, and | 


retains flexibility and t .ughness | 
|at -75 deg. F. It is suited to seat 


protectors, barrel and drum 
liners, closet accessories, moisture | 
vapor-barrier materials, silo 
covers, weather balloons and tar- 
paulins, packaging dairy prod- 
ucts, candy, fruits and vegetables, 
frozen foods, other products. It 


0.001 in. up, in various colors. 


PEAK OILS has contracted to pur- | 
chase assets and undertakings of 
Community Petroleums including its 
100% interest in 15 additional Lloyd- 
minster wells and $85,000 cash for 
consideration of 568,800 shares. By 
agreement of June 27, Minerva Min- 


shares at 40c a share, payable forth- 
with. On issue of these shares, is- | 


capital is 2,028,684 shares, leaving | sued capital will be 4,568,800 shares, 


2,971,316 shares in treasury. 


The business 


newspaper representa 
tive who calls on you, and the pub- 


leaving 431,200 in treasury. 


lishing organization behind him, can 


56,624 | 3 


15,000 sq. ft. addition to its Lind-| * 


| 
ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE | = 


16,800 | == 


Your investments 
take no vacation 


Your investments are at work for you the 
year round. But in view of constantly chang- / 
ing conditions, securities require supervi- 
sion in and out of season. 


While engrossed with your vacation — or 
your vocation—it will pay you to mail us a 
list of your holdings. We will complete a 
« comprehensive survey of your securities and 
keep you posted on any developments 
which affect your investments. 


Your inquiry by mail will be answered 
promptly, but better still, why not come 
in and talk over your situation with us. In 
the meantime, write or telephone for a copy 


of our booklet “Investments.” 


Dominion SECURITIES 


CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 — 


TORONTO MONTREAL WEW YORK LONDON. ENG. WINNIPEG CALGARY VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
LONDON KITCHENER GRANTFORD HAMILTON OTTAWA QUESEC HAUIFAX SAINT JOHN 


50 King Street West, Toronto, Caneda 


OPENING 
XXII FUR INTERNATIONAL 
AUCTION 


The 23rd International Fur Auction will be 
opened in Leningrad (USSR) on the 28th of 
July, 1952. 

There will be exhibited a great“number of 
different best furs. 

The show of goods will begin on the 18th of 
July, 1952. 

Firms and persons interested in receiving‘ a 
complete information concerning the Auction may 
obtain it at the Office of the Commercial Counsellor 
of the Soviet Embassy to the following address: 
285 Charlotte Street, Ottawa. 
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Greenshields & Co 


Members: Montreal Stock Exchange 
The Toronto Stock Exchange « 
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-}missed. To repair the omission, they suggest commemorative ser- 


SHERBROOKE 


SHERBROOKE 


C.0-Ordina LO 


“17 Years Without a Major Error” 


out of sheer convenience. Partici- 
pation of children in local celebra- 
tions is vital. We had them at 
ours and they waved both red 
ensigns and union jacks in lie 


The Question: To make us more appre- 
ciative of Canada what specific sugges- 
tions for marking our national birth-|ot 2 common national fiag, still 
° regrettably unfinished business. 


day? ce 
ARCHDEACON A, P, GOWER- 
REES, Montreal. 


To deepen appreciation of Can- 
ada and all it stands for, ideologi- 
cally, religiously, politically and 
socially, I would suggest a 
specific decree by all political | 
parties, supported by provincial | 
parliaments and municipal auth- | 

| orities, that the national birthday, 


jo the first, be worthily cele- | 


There’s agreement among respondents to this week's question 
by The Post that Canada’s brilliant heritage and equally brilliant 
prospects for the future deserve a little more attention on a national 
level than they’re getting from the people who share in that heritage. 

Most feel that Dominion Day offers an opportunity that’s being 


vices on three-government ‘levels, but nonetheless uniform, that 
range all the way from sober oratory and writings to bands, parade 
and fireworks. 

Some suggest aiming a generous portion-of this national broad- 
side at the younger set — through the schools or through nationwide 
essay contests with suitable awards and prizes. breadth of the Canadian realm. | 

In it all, there's agreement that the press and radio have an; The decree might suggest it be | 
important role to play. |a day marked by prayer for those | 


W. R. CORNER, Comptroller,+ 


jE es NSS 
Manitoba Power Commission, outlook. The greatest co-opera- | 
Wirnipeg. tion of newspapers, television and | 


If we are to be more appreci- radio stations would be required 


. for this promotion. We might 
Diao attains onsanetae. even have the Prime Minister 
ments and potentialities. Our 
national birthday could be used a a” 2 


as a day when we specially pub- 
PP : : JAMES M. COWAN, Editor, The 
licize, under central direction, the | Review, Niagara Falls, Oht. 


country’s achievement and future | 


brated throughout the length and | 


; 
| 
| 


might be encouraged to organize 
spectacular demonstrations and 
exhibitions focusing attention 
upon the historical, cultural, in- | 
dustrial and commercial advance- | 
ment and expansion of the! 


year’s activities. 


tunitv to enjoy a long weekend 
of holidays in Canada’s great 
outdoors. Our main holidays such 
as Christmas and New Year’s fall 
at a time of year when this is not 
possible and a midyear occasion 
marking our national birthday 
would be a welcome and fitting 
break in the year’s activities. 
Secondly, this day could be made 
the occasion when as many as 


| possible of our under-privileged 
|children all over Canada through 
|public effort be given a day or 


two in the country. 
un * ™ 
J. P. NICHOLLS, Macaulay, Nich- 
olls, Maitland & Co., Vancouver. 
I would consider Canadian 
appreciation of Canada wel] 
started and strengthening yearly. 
To accelerate this, men’s and 
women’s Canadian clubs might 


| who so desire and local authorities | Sponsor a concer ted movement of 
|setting aside one week yearly 


when all clubs, schools, univer- 
sities and churches. might hold 
meetings and write up Canada’s 
heritage in its past, its present, 
and its future possibilities, obtain- 


Sepest Se Sep pation ‘on tip pest | canadian nation, not forgetting |img outstanding speakers and 
the destiny of Canada as one of | Writers. I would also encourage 


the great nations of the world. It | Patriotic essay competitions 
'should be a day of instruction in| throughout schools, and univer- 


_ matters that will contribute to the | sities. 
I believe we are making the true greatness of the nation, its @mthem and adoption of national 


Uniformity of national 


first of July just another holiday. | unity of spirit and ‘the highest | flag are essentia] and full support 
Many of us can remember when | welfare of its citizens. Canada has |°f Press, magazines and radio is 


celebrations were held in many | a story worth telling; why not tell | Necessary. 


communities; but that  has| it on her birthday. 
changed, in recent years. In spite eon le 


of appeals to fly flags on Domin-| war TER HERBERT, Director, 
ion Day this year, fewer than a Canadian Foundation Ottawa. | 


score of flags were to be seen on . : ; 
a brief car trip through Niagara | With good press build-up in ad- | 
'a torch from Newfoundland to 
Perhaps one way to observe the | British Columbia by jet planes, | 
holiday usefully; pleasantly and | with a dozen city landings and 
patriotically would be to arrange | changes of pilots. Arrivals and 
a monster basket picnic for neW | genartures on split second sched- 
Canadians, with the rest of US/uje and names and racial back- 
present, meeting and greeting pounds of each pilot broadcast 
those people who find it difficult |by all radio stations, can be a} 
to adjust themselves to our way of | .ource of nationwide interest and | 
life. If we could meet them at suspense. 
en a it “ge ey good | This is one day we should tet | 
or both of us an e new , . . 
arrivals might be converted to our | our hair down and be emotionally 
way of life more readily. parades, pageants. Have brief 
Perhaps a few short,speeches | colorful ceremonies at baseball 
might be given. There is too much | games, picnics, regattas. Excite- 
forming into little colonies along | ment for the youngsters and lum 
national lines and if we could set | in the throat for elders are much | 
aside Dominion Day as a time for | needed. 
getting together with them, I oo ee 
believe it would add to the signi- | angry ARTHUR M AHEUX, Laval | 
ficance and the enjoyment of the University, Quebec Cit 
day and be good for new as well Serer a oh y- E 
Every good thing is done during 


‘“ — — - winter and nothing is reserved | 
for the first of July. We should | 
Ww. ate eee mr Cowichan have national contests in essays | 
Leader, Oe Sos on Canada for school teen-agers, | 
_July 1 can become more impres- | national theatrical performances, 
sive for new and native Canadians | gictribution of national award | 
by chamber of commerce and gov- | prizes, and scholarships. Playing | 
ernment, local, provincial _and of new national music may be | 
national, encouragement of birth- | -ombined sub-national celebration | 
day celebrations with either| 9¢ George, St. Andrew, St. | 
breakfast or supper time national | patrick, St. Jean Baptiste ‘with 
radio program featuring Canadian | ¢3¢ of July. The rail and bus 
song and story and a brief | ¢, 765 to cities should be greatly 
governor-general address. =| reduced where major celebration 
July 1 should remain Dominion | js held, but organized celebrations 
Day as July 4 in U. S. A. is In- | jn small towns and villages should 
dependence Day and it should/have special radio broadcasts. 
continue to be observed on the | Have a real national flag to use 
calendar date . the event it mage on that day and everywhere use 
memorates and not move 0 | 
produce a long holiday weekend | _ ae - od ee 
ee 


Great-West Life Sets 
New Records in June 


Business in force with Great- 
West Life Assurance Co., in June, 
passed the $2 billion mark, reach- 
ing $2,011 millions. This repre- 
sents a gain in business in force 
of over $1 billion in less than six 
years, and of $120 millions in the 
first six mon of 1952. 

It took 54 years for the com- 
pany to reach its first billion of 


Montreal Curb Market 


J. A. ROYCE McCUAIG, Bar- 
rister, Port Arthur, Ont. 


To mark Canada’s birthday, I 
suggest national radio addresses 
|and press editorials on the Cana- 
dian heritage, the freedom we 
enjoy, the responsibilities we owe 
to preserve the Canadian way of 
life; nationwide church services 
in thanksgiving to God for a 
bountiful Dominion and the in- 
stitutions of free men; educational 
and patriotic programs through- 
out the country keynoting Cana- 
business in force. Factors in the dian thinking on present-day 
$1 billion gain in the last six| problems, honoring Canadian 
years included a larger volume of | achievement, advancing hope and 
sales and expansion into new | encouragement for renewed 
markets, particularly into United | strength to maintain and perpetu- 
States, plus a favorable termina-|ate our Canadian life as an 
tion and mortality experience. | inspiration both to ourselves and 

Of total business in force on/ ll humanity; all with the flag 


June 30, insurance was $1,685, | {ying free on highways and by- 
’ ’ ways. 


W. L. Gordon 
President 


T. H. R. NALLY, Executive 
vice- Toronto Conven- 
tion and Tourist Association. 
Appreciation of @anada as a 

homeland must be based on in- 

formation and enthusiasm for the 


507 Place d'Armes 
MONTREAL 


basic ideas of government andj| 


justice which form our heritage 
from Great Britain. Neither of 
these ideas, in my opinion, is 
given sufficient emphasis in any 
} ° school in the Dominion. 
(B) Economic Analyses 
(C) Industrial Analyses 
(D) Statistical Research 


Will There Be a Traditional Summer Advance? — 


July and August are the usual months for the 
CA iden satires me ne tae eee ; 
opinions on this important question to its subscribers in the next few issues. 


their timely 
Tf are holding stocks 
TIME, this advice will be 


a 
type 


To te in a real market move, you should be holding the 
jot of “siting Ducks" that will not move even in's main swing 


Summer Will the coming 
at higher prices or planning to make purchases at the RIGHT 
issues as there still be 

sure you are not this 


historical 

music. 
| be asked 
and 
of special meetings or dinners of | 
service clubs and others celebrat- | 
ing the national birthday, bearing | 
atrotic with color, music, laga, |i", mind, that Canada has func: | 


: ¥ * 

S. C. OLAND, Pres., Oland & Son, 
Halifax. 
I suggest that Dominion Day 


ishould be the first Monday in 
July. 
Falls. | vance, have the Air Force carry | should be placed on the historical 
background of Canada and the 
necessity of unity of the Canadian | 
|people. There should be special | 
themes on the radio both of 
and national | 
The newspapers should | 


At that time, emphasis 


plays 


to fully co-operate 
it should be the occasion 


BRONZE GATE 


VALVES 


THE James 


MFG. CO. LIMITED 
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““WATERLOO MUTUAL” 


... A purely Canadian Company serving 


Canadians since 1863. 


... All types of insurance except life. 


_THE WATERLOO MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office: Waterloo, Ontario 
FE. J. BAUER, President G. N. HUNTER, General Manager 


that our history goes back to the | 
landing in Acadia (Cape North, | 
Cape Breton) of John Cabot on | 
June 24, 1497, the first European | 
to set foot on the mainland of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

> a 


RENE PERRAULT, President, 
Cumming-Perrault Ltd., Mont- 
real. 

I would like to see a strong 
Dominion Day committee formed 
in every community, with mem- 
bers drawn from all the key 
local organizations. It would be 
the job of these committees to 
plan and organize celebrations for 
July ist that would recall the 
glories and romance of the past 
and at the same time be a mani- 
festation of our faith in Canada’s 
future. 


There would have to be enough 
spectacle and color to stir the 
imagination of all citizens. Page- | 
ants, parades or festivals could | 
be organized showing something 
of the local character and culture | 
of the people, their history, and 
achievements. In the interests of 
national unity the loca] theme 
should be designed to show how 
the community has contributed to 
the growth and importance of 
Canada. 

To encourage people to think 
nationally, Ottawa could set the | 
tone for the celebrations by stag- 
ing a gigantic festival or pageant 
depicting how far we have come 
since the Fathers of Confedera- 
tion sat around the conference 
table. 


CANADIAN & AMERICAN 
STOCKS & BONDS 


Orders executed in 
the most favourable markets. 


Charles King & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange, Toronte Stock. Exchange, 
Montreal Stock Exchange, New York Curb Exchange, 
Montreal Curb Market 


Royal Bank Building, Toronto 


Telephone EMpire 4-6407 


NEW YORK MONTREAL 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these shares, 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus, 


41,669 Shares 
Admiral Corporation 


Capital Stock 


$1 par value 


in exchan ge for 


Canadian Admiral Corporation, Ltd. 


Common Stock 


Pursuant to the Exchange Offer set forth in the Prospectus, Admiral Corporation is offer- 
ting one share of its Capital Stock in exchange for two shares of the Common Stock of 
Canadian Admiral Corporation, Ltd. The undersigned Canadian Agent has agreed with 
Admiral Corporation to form and manage a group of securities dealers to solicit exchanges. 


The prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned. 


Intercity Securities Corporation 


Limited 
Canadian Agent 


330 Bay Street Toronto, Ontario '' EMptre 3-5801 
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iii, al ne PRINCE RUPERT 


Coming into its own at last is Prince Rupert, high on the 
British Columbia Coast. Blasted out of the wilderness 
as the western terminus of the short-lived 
Grand Trunk railroad, the port knew brief glory 
in World War Il. Now with industry booming, 
its rise to permanent prosperity seems assured. 


Soil Pipe Maker 


Canadian Food Products [7° eancttenel 


To. Close. Some Operations Only installation of its type in 


Members: 
The Toronte Stock Exchsage the British Commonwealth and 
Montreal Cant Mostas Canadian Food Products Ltd., is| tions of the companies in recent | ae = ae : the —_ 

Calgary Stock Exchange to close “a number of operations | years, Definite improvements are | 0 thes-imperia o of 
Conadian Commodity Exchange Ine. ti! which have been consistently un-|expected for the balance of the | Catharines, Ont., for its new ma- 
° profitable,” Chairman E. W.|year and in subsequent years, | chine for centsifugal casting of 

Tannen neat aon . |{| Bickle and President E, J. Spence | they say. iron soil pipe. 
Telephone: EM. 6-3751 announce in reporting a net loss; Condition of all plants and! Jn an automatic process, four 
‘ of $109,362 for the first 24 weeks|equipment has been reviewed | pieces of pipe ate cast simultane- 
Gakic Gowen. (to April 19) of the current fiscal | and, while the amounts spent in| ously every 90 seconds. The pipe 
88215 George St. Peterborough, Ont. || | Y°4- |Past years on repairs have been | is said to have higher dimensional 
This deficit compares with a net | high they were not sufficient to accuracy than “floor-cast” pipe 
loss of $22,386 in the same period | Maintain the equipment at &/ and is seamless. It comes in two, 
i proper level of efficiency. Al- : : 
last year. Consolidated sales of \!-| three and four inch diameters 
Asphalt, Cc rushing $7,225,310 for the period oe a wae eerrntg tami bee Sree — a wide range of — 
Ma |$544,000 however, over sales for : nder the trade name, “Tru- . Vue’ th Ze 2 
Construction Relate @ | the same period last year. precisely at present, directors | Spun” -it is being shipped to job- hi “ee myst 
YO ; / 4 er \N 


Logging Equipment 


LPR DAP M lor inability to compete with 2 


Shops and plant of the Window 
Bakeries Division in Vancouver 


naa) large group of small non-union 


have decided to set up $350,000/ bers in Ontario, Quebec and the 


out of surplus as a reserve for 
contingencies and deferred main- | 
tenance. 

Working capital of $1,465,582 at | 
April 19, 1952, compares with 


Maritimes. 


Centrifugal casting of water 
pipe has been common, but use 
of such a proces, for soil pipe 


PNG 


shops. $1,504,344 Nov. 3, 1951. Current | 2nd the high speed and automatic 

Despite the current net 10Ss,| a:cets total $2,365,538 and current | Character of the operation make 

directors believe real progress has liabilities $899 956 Cash position its method something new, the 

been made in solving some of the | ;, ¢79 900 higher at $454,082. |company says. The equipment 
fundamental problems which!  Fotiowing is the profit and loss | Wa built by a U. S. firm. 

have adversely affected opera-| account for the comparative | The mold is formed by rotating 

period: sand at high speed in a cylinder or 

s eateiliiates Sindade Ape “Pi., "4 | flask, and inserting a mandrel the 

| $ s shape of the pipe to be made. 

| Net oper. earnings ... Mery ster obs Molten metal is poured into 

| Disposal of fixed assets 113,862 *4,091| “boots” unti' bells warn enough 

We announce : te «= Cats |has poured. The metal empties 

that | Loss: Before inc. taxes 143,357 7,894| into the cylinders and is distrib- 


Inc. taxes 434,071 13,648 : 
Miherity tnt)... 76 gaq|Uted by centrifugal force to the 


Mr. J. E. Grasett Net tose sete — |outside of the mold. Pneumatic 


22,386 ’ ’ 
Sit iak "°° te eeetinee. | rams eject the pipe onto conveyor. 


930 MILLWOGD ROAD, TORONTO 
le ee 
55 DECARIE BLVD., MONTREAL 9 
wWelephone: Ri. 4-499] 


4 


‘ 


ravers 


Cr eto . 


oo : 
ARMS 


have replaced wasteful logging 
operations around Prince Rupert. Coal from Hazelton and 
Smithers, zinc, lead, gold, silver and. copper from 
other sections, navigable rivers to mines 
are other assets of the area. 


Pe 
A 


Gilde 


has been elected a 
director of this firm: 


INTERCITY SECURITIES CORPORATION 


Members of the Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada 


TORONTO 


fice 
i 


VY 


Defense Contracts 


| Following are Department of Defense Production orders of $10,000 way” Dp 
/or more issued for the period June 1-15, 1952. Contracts’ classified for greet the visitor to the world’s largest fish 
cold storage at Prince Rupert. The waters 


security reasons and amendments to contracts are not included. The list 
totals $18 millions. 


Cc 


330 BAY STREET EMpire 3-5801 


cround Queen Charlotte Islands today are (Ee eo a 


the world’s largest halibut grounds and ON ‘Og pave 


gp \ 
yf at Fy ~ 


Edmund J. McDonnell 
J. E. Grasett 


Wolter F. Wilson 


Amoid G. Piaxton 


Contractor Commodity ‘ Value 


Abercorn Aero Ltd., Monfreal; aircraft spares and air-borne eqpt. $ 27,468 salmon, herring and cod are plentiful. 


Alberta (Victoria) Coal Co., Victoria; coal 148,080 
| Associated Screen News, Montreal; cameras ............ eos. 12,778 


a whole “This is Canada” to describe it. : 
i fg geiclimate and the pleasant Indian villages draw many 


tourists. Throughout all this region the diversity 
and usefulness of Atlas specialty steels is making swift expansion possible, 


ATLAS STEELS LIMITED, WELLAND, ONTARIO 


WaAverley 4781 


Atlas Radio Corp., Toronto; electronic equipment 23,524 
Aviation Electric, Montreal; telemetering EQUIPMENT ..eeeeeees . 42,331 C 8 jl L Ps Yes ls 
Bancroft Industries, Montreal; aircraft spares ..............s.- Ge 83,542 
that | Berkel Products Co., Toronto: slicing machines ...... iweees 10,752 yf 
wil 
| Brantford Cordage Co., Brantford; cordage 19,110 : 
development so great as to require 
as a general partner 
| Canadian Car & Foundry Co., St. Laurent, Que.; aircraft parts . 658,820 
Jj. E. GRASETT & CO. oe 
| Canadian National Telegraphs, Ottawa; teletype facilities 132,554 
244 GAY STREET | Canadian Westinghouse, Hamilton; refrigerators 68,940 
Private New York Wire 


| Belgian Leather Works Mfg., Montreal; gloves ................. . 45,310 A MAG\ Cc Wo RD 
Mr. Walter F. Wilson | G. S. Blakeslee & Co., Toronto; dishwashing machines 17,047 es a $31,000,000 plant rises eight miles from the «inZ™ 
| Bruck Mills, Montreal; treatment of cloth ........ssee0 ee cwd 56,581 
| Canada Steamship Lines, Montreal; rental of warehouse space, 
| Canadian Collieries (D), Vancouver; coal 63,823 
ery 6 The Tene ee | Canadian Pacific Railway, Ottawa; teletype facilities 49,410 
| Canadian Westinghouse, Ottawa; parts for ships .............. . 650,000 


nnounc 
We announce | Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, Ottawa; telephone facilities 12,800 ; 
is the magic word in Prince Rupert cui 
S. F. Bowser Co.y Hamilton; ammunition components 425,000 city. At nearby Ke © there is en aluminum 
has been admitted . 

| Canada Coal, Toronto; coal . 36,965 
of this firm: | equipment and labor 40,000 
| Canadian Marconi,.Montreal; signal generators ...... sabees 11,310 
TORONTO | Canadian Vickers, Montreal; parts for ships : 217,900 
| Chrysler Corp. of Canada, Windsor; automotive spare parts 23,126 


STAINLESS STEELS - TOOL STEELS « HIGH SPEED STEELS - MINING DRILL STEELS - SPECIAL PURPOSE STEELS | 


Branch: 


| Conger Lehigh Fuels, Toronto; coal 


17,329 


3030 Dundas Street West, Terente—JUnction 1167 


4d. €. Grosett 


Welter F. Wilson 


SPECIALISTS AN DIVERSIFIED INVESTMENTS 


Ke Cong 8 E 


40 Adelaide St. W., Toronto | 


i 


Torento Stock Exchange 


Montreal Curb Market 
Calgary Stock Exchange 
BRANCHES 


Montreal Stock Exchange 

Vancouver Stock Exchange 

Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
PARTNERS 


Cromac Chemical Co., Toronto; rust remover .........4....e0. 
Geo. W. Crothers Ltd., Leaside, Ont.; electric set, diesel 


De Havilland Aircraft of Canada, Toronto; overhaul, modifi- 
cation and conversion of aircraft 

Dominion Coal Go,Montreal; coal ......... 2... ccc eee eee 

Dominion Engineering Works, Montreal; ship parts ..........+. 

D. & M. Manufacturing Co., Montreal; skirts ................... $ 

Eberhard & Shrives, London; conversion kits for carriers 

Electronic Materiels International, Ottawa; communication eqpi 

Ever-Ready Cleaners, Toronto; dry cleaning services 

Farmers’ Ltd., Halifax; dairy products 

Findlays Ltd., Carleton Place, Ont.; steel bins .................. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber of Canada, Hamilton: parts for safety 
equipment 


| Fitz Fuel, Regina; coal 


Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Windsor; sedans & spare parts for 
trucks 

Fruehauf Trailer Co. of Canada; Weston, Ont.; refueling tank 
MERRIER eis 5 ai nsw s sac « Weak de oo0 cb oie pitmieabae gs Sid 

— Motors Products of Canada, Oshawa; automotive spare 
par 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber of Canada, Toronto; tires, tubes, air- 
craft wheels, brake assemblies and spares 


NIAGARA FALLS J. H. CRANG E. D. scoTT 
OSHAWA L. L. MASSON A. C. HUBBS 
ST. CATHARINES E. T. POINTON, C.A. D. A, FITZGERALD 
G. C. DONLEY (LimiTeD) 


Operating a direct wire system in Ontario and Quebec, 
and to Shields and Company, New York City. 


SPECIALISTS 
IN CONSOLIDATING AND SHIPPING 
LESS THAN CARLOAD SHIPMENTS 
THROUGHOUT CANADA 


Our Export-Import Services Extend Throughout the World 


MUIRHEAD FORWARDING LIMITED 


TERMINAL BLDG. TORONTO EM. 4-3387 


For Further Information 
Please contact your closest lecel representative 
In Newfoundiand—St. John’s, Comerbrook. in Nove Scotia—Sydney, C.B.l, Holifex, Truro, 
In New Brunswick—Moncton, $1. John. in Quebec— Montreal, Victoriaville. In Ontario—Toronte, 
Hamilton, Waterloo, Stratford, Owen Sound, Fort William, Kirklond Leke. in Manitobo — Winni- 
peg. In Soskotchewon—Regino.'in Alberta —Calgary, Edmonton. in British Columbie— Vancouver 
in Engiond —London and Liverpool 


The Forwarding Company thet Wesks With You and For You 


WE'RE HONOURED 
TO REPRESENT 


Although only recently appointed as a Cadillac dealer- 
| + hip we have ben servicing Clas for many years. As 


Gould Storage Battery, Toronto; batteries 

W. H. Gurney & Son, Wingham, Ont.; gloves ...............00008 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. of Canada, Toronto; fibreboard con- 
tainers 

Holden Manufacturing Co., Ottawa; kit bags 

Imperialle Fuels, London; coal 

Industrial Textiles, Toronto; housewives 

International Business Machines, Ottawa; ammunition com- 
ponents and rental of 1L.B.M. equipment 

Ives Bedding, Cornwall, Ont.; beds 

Kaufman Rubber, Kitchener, Ont.; overboots .. 

Kelvin Bottomley & Baird (Canada), Montreal; 

Kelvinator of Canada, London; refrigerators 

William Kennedy & Sons, Owen Sound: spare parts for ships 

Kermath (Canada) Ltd., Toronto; spare parts for diesel engines 

Laurentian Metal Products Co., Hull, Que.; connection and dis- 
tribution boxes fur ships : 

Libby, McNeil & Libby of Canada, Chatham; evaporated milk.. 

Mack Trucks of Canada, Toronto; rebuild & overhaul engines... 

Maple Leaf Dairy, Halifax; dairy products 

McPhar Engineering Co. of Canada, Toronto; seat pack con- 
tainers for parachutes : 

Mercury Mills, Hamilton; sweatshirts 

Midland Foundry & Machine Co., Midland, Ont.; jacks 

Moira Fuels, Belleville, Ont.; coal ....................05: aaa 

Monahan Supply Corp., Toronto; jacks ................. bet eek ; 

Monarch Knitting Co., Dunnville, Ont.; sweaters ......... 

Montreal Glove Works, Montreal; ‘gloves . 

Montrzal Suspenders & Umbrellas, Montreal; kit bags ..... nbé6 

National Dairy Reg'd., Ottawa; dairy products ............ piss 

Northern Electric, Ottawa; teletype parts 

Peacock Brothers, Montreal; spare parts for vessels .......... 

A. Pickard & Co., Charlottetown; coal 

Pleasant View Dairy, Pembroke, Ont.; dairy products ; 

George R. Prowse Co., Montreal; tray dispensers for ships’ messes 

Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Toronto; laboratory eqpi. 

Rogers Montreal Ltd., Montreal; coal 

Resident Buyer Service, Montreal; jacks ............... bis 48 

Rodco Enterprises Ltd.. Montreal; shoes 

Russel-Hipwell Engines, Halifax; parts fcr diesel engines ...... 

Shell Oil Co. of Canada, 

Sperry G Co. of Canada, Montreal iaccuia Senioeee 

yroscope 7a en 

Sperry Co. of , Ottawa; repair and recondi- 
tioning of aircraft “ 

St. Thomas Metal Signs, .‘. Thomas, Ont.; ammunition packing 
boxes 


ee eee enee Pee te Oe RR Rm eee ee eee eee eee 


Montreal; hea‘ing elements Soc blel ee ee 
; meat . 


T.M.C. (Canada) Ltd, Ottawa; dacillators 
Vapor Car Heating Co. of Canada, Montreal; steam generators... 
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11,220 
17,930 


840,000 
15,600 
2,000,000 
48,800 


10.759 
62,071 
15,000 
17,874 
18,184 


21,480 
17,710 


33,600 
26,409 
21,033 


10,794 
69.621 
10,690 


~ 17,388 
13,129 
10,425 
25,438 


4,150,778 
16,932 
14,375 
18,400 

155,037 
119,080 
14,265 


23,010 
18,750 


39,149 
17,874 


51,272 
26,240 
31,830 
11,616 
12,533, 
15,300 

/ 22,320 
180,465 
10,591 
489 388 
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w , Dartmouth, N.S.; dairy 
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on Performance 


Operating experience of Canadian transit 
officials has quickly established this world 
renowned horizontal type A.E.C. Diesel as 
the leading power unit in Canada. 


, 





PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
© Management and Industrial Consultants 


PAUL E. DUFRESNE L. G. DAIGNAULT »— T. R. McLAGAN 


DUFRESNE McLAGAN & ASSOCIATES 


’ REGISTERED 
INDUSTRIAL AND MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


COST REDUCTION AND LABOR RELATIONS SINCE 1920 
BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA BUILDING HArbour 9000 MONTREAL 


© Patent Attorneys 


MARION & MARION 


Established 1892 

PATENTS e TRADE-MARKS 

RAYMOND A, ROBIC, C.T., F.P.1LC 
1510 DRUMMOND ST. 


DESIGNS 
J. ALFED BASTIEN, F.P.1.C. 


e #MONTREAL 


LA, 2152 


e@ Management Consultants 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
LIMITED 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


66 King St. West 460 St. John St. 
TORONTO 1, ONT. MONTREAL 1, QUE. 


TRAFFORD & ASSOCIATES 


Geological, Petroleum Engineering and Management Consultants 
Wales Hote! Building — 10th Floor. Calgary, Alberta 
Phones 61212 - 61224 - 63132 


R, POT F. KLAUI 


€. TRAFFORD 


J. D. WOODS & GORDON 
LIMITED 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


15 Wellington St., West Aldred Bidg., 507 Place d'Armes 
TORONTO, ONT. MONTREAL, QUE. 


“URWICK ORR & PARTNERS LTD. 


CONSULTING SPECIALISTS IN 
ORGANISATION & MANAGEMENT 


ROYAL BANK BUILDING TORONTO EMPIRE 3-9033 


‘e Certified Public Accountants 


WRIGHT, ERICKSON, LEE & CO. 


‘ Certified Public Accountants 


66 KING ST, EAST HAROLD P. WRIGHT, CPA. 
HAMILTON, ONT. Licensed Trustee ana Receiver, etc. 


ANTON JENSET & CO. 


Certified Public Accountant 


TORONTO BRAMPTON 


Tailby & Tailby 
Certified Public Accountants 
Raiph Tailby. C.P.A. 


KITCHENER, ONTARIO 


Ernest Tallby, C.P.A. 


47 KING ST. WEST 


L. MOORHOUSE & CO. 


Certified Public Accountant 
19 KING STREET 179 DIVISION STREET 
St. Catharines, Ont. Welland, Ont. 


PYE, SMITH, NORMAN & CO. 


Certified Public Accountants 
147 UNIVERSITY AVE. TORONTO 1, ONT. 
Phone EM. 3-9238 


Theodore R. MeKinley, & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants 


BLOOR BLDG. TORONTO 


e Consulting Engineers 


GIFFELS & VALLET OF CANADA, LTD. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS ' 
_ DESIGN, SUPERVISION, PLANT SURVEYS 
210 CANADA TRUST BLDG. WINDSOR, ONT. 


WIGCS WALFORD FROST & LINDSAY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
and ; Civil, Electrical and Mechanicai 
and Supervisien 


1168 BAY' STREET 
ONT. 


YOU ASKED US 


INCOME TAX 


Become 16 in December 


One of my children reached 
age 16 in November, 1951, and 
accordingly did not receive a 
family allowance cheque for 
December, although she had 
been receiving them for pre- 
vious months that year. 

In making out my 1951 in- 
come-tax return, I claimed an 
exemption of $400 for 1951. Was 
this in accordance with income- 
tax department practice? 


Yes. The ruling we get is that 
if the child is not eligible for 
Family Allowances in December, 
the parent may claim the full 
$400 exemption, even though the 
child may have received family 
allowance for precéding months. 


INVESTMENTS 
Wright-Hargreaves 


Will you give me some idea 
as to current earnings and out- 
look of Wright-Hargreaves? 
Has the company done anything 
to extend its interests beyond 
gold mining? 


Wright-Hargreaves realized a 
| net profit equal to 13.5c a share 
in the year ended Aug. 31, 1951, 
as against 16.7c a share earned 
in the preceding year. The com- 
pany no longer publishes esti- 
mates of ore reserves and it is 
rather difficult to assess the over- 
all pictufe just now. Some ore 
has been foumd at depth but so 
far the picture has not been too 
encouraging. 

A strong financial position is 
enjoyed by the company with 
working capital of $4.8 millions 
reported at Aug. 31, 1951. 

Early this year, the company 
arranged to take a $500,000 in- 
terest in Anglo-American Explor- 
ation Ltd. which has controlling 
interest in Gridoil Freehold 
Leases and Canadian Williston 
Minerals and other companies 
with petroleum and natural gas 
rights in southern Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba. 


Tor. & Lon. Invest. 


Only a limited number of 
| Canadian stocks can be pur- 
chased on the London, England, 
market. I have recently become 
interested in the Toronto & 
London Investment Co. and am 
desirous of obtaining some in- 
formation on the company. Are 
its shares also traded on the 

| Canadian stock markets? 


Toronto & London Investment 
Co. was formed last year to take 
over the $7,250,000 Canadian dol- 
lar assets realized from the sale 
of the Canadian assets of Trust & 
Loan Co. of Canada to Canada 
Permanent Mortgage Corp. 

We understand that, the old 
shareholders of Trust & Loan Co. 
of Canada, who are mainly situat- 
ed in the United Kingdom, were 
given the option of taking cash 


19 Contracts Go 


To Toronto Firm 


Margison, Babcock & Associates 
Ltd., Toronto, has had defense 
contracts of a total value of 
$1,489,332, it was stated in the 
House of Commons by J. H. 
Dickey, parliament ry assistant 
to the Minister of Defense Pro- 
duction. 

The company was incorporated 
Sept. 25, 1950, under the Domin- 
ion Companies Act. Directors are 
H. A. Babcock, president; A. D. 
Margison, vice-president; O. Mar- 
gison, treasurer; and W. G. Cut- 
ler, secretary. 

Contracts were for design and, 
in some cases, supervision of 19 
defense construction projects. 
Fees on the contracts for design 
ranged from 3% to 4% of the cost 
of the building designed. 

Fees for detailed supervision 
are for the most part on a percen- 
tage basis, ranging from 1% to 
258%, Mr. Dickey stated. In some 


‘| cases, fees are based in part on 


a percentage of cost of work and 
in part on actual field costs, in 
accordance with standard fee 
practice. Daily rates have been 
applied for partial or occasional 
supervision. 

Members of the firm first en- 
tered into negotiations with the 
Government for these contracts 
in March, 1948, and a $5,000 con- 
tract was awarded Margison & 
Babcock on June 8, 1948. 

Fees paid up te June 23, 1952, 
totaled $931,957. 
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aa 
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or else exchanging their old 
shares for shares in the y aes 
company. 

There is no market forethese 
shares in Canada to the best of 
our knowledge. The shares are 
traded in London, England. 

Company’s year ended March 
31 but we have not yet received 
a statement. 

We would suggest that you get 
in touch with the English bank- 
ing firm of S. G. Warburg & Co., 
82 King William St., London, 
E.C.4, England, or else with the 
firm of Samuel Montagu & Co., 
114 Old Broad St., London, E.C.2, 
England, for information regard- 
ing this company. We understand 


that they are substantially inter- | 


ested in the company. 
C. S. Robertson, president & 
general manager of Canada Per- 


is president of the company. 
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| MAURICE LANGLOIS 


| has been elected a director, L. 
| G, Beaubien & Co., Montreal. 


Here’s Ottawa’s Side 
Of Negro Ban Story 


OTTAWA (Staff)—Ottawa gave 


its side of the immigration story|a few West‘ Indian negroes can| ymes of U. S. gas now in ¢com- 
that broke in Toronto recently,|pass scrutiny, Because of their | pany’s Dawn storage field, which 


f Mortgage Corp., Toronto, 


jalleging discrimination against 
West Indian negroes. 

It went like this: 

Since 1923, Canadian law has 
divided British subjects into two 
classes. ‘The division is not along 
color or racial lines but is more 
than coincidence that residents 
of the United Iingdom, Ireland, 
Australia, South Africa, etc., have 
free access to Canada, while those 
from India, Pakistan, Ceylon and 
the West Indies come in only 
under special arrangement 
|quota. The laws and regulations 
|have been changed from time to 
time since 1923 to recognize such 
developments as the establish- 


ment of Eire—last change was | 
been no! 


1949—but there has 
change in this basic principle. 

Official explanations which fol- 
lowed the protest of the Toronto 
colored group have made it plain 
| that the indictment is not so much 
against. the Federal Government 
or present government policy as 
against Canadians generally. 

West Indian negroes are not 
barred from Canada. There is no 
quota, as in the case of the Asian 
countries. An average of about 
100 are allowed in yearly. West 
Indians, white or colored are in 
the same position as any other 
people who are not classed as 
British subjects, U. S. citizens or 
French. Their cases are consid- 
ered on merit, basically on the 
question of whether they can 
earn a living here. 


Bond Financing 


Up 65% in’ 
Up 65% in °52 
| Canadian government, provin- 
cial and municipal financing in 
| June, 1952, totaled $70,837,832 — 
49.6% more than the total of 
$47,326,093 in the preceding 
month, and 89.5% higher than 
the $37,376,703 total for June, 
1951, according to Wood, Gundy 
& Co. 

Total bond financing for the 
first half of 1952, including cor- 
poration issues, totaled $732,992,- 
852, nearly 65% greater than the 
$445,360,164 figure for the first 
six months of 1951. No new Gov- 
ernment of Canada direct or 
guaranteed issues were sold dur- 
ing this period in either year. 

Provincial financing from Jan. 
1 to June 30, 1952, totaled $55 
millions — all in Ontario — com- 
pared with $15.4 millions in the 
corresponding period last year. 

Canadian municipal financing 
in June, 1952, amounted to 
$15,837,832 ($21,976,703 in June, 
1951). Fiftéen Ontario issues 
were sold, totaling $4,952,932 
($14,310,903). Quebec and Mari- 
time financing in the month in- 
cluded 25 issues, totaling $9,086,- 
000 ($2,140,500). Western muni- 
cipal financing in June, 1952, 
totaled $1,798,900 ($5,525,300) and 
included eight issues. 

New corporation bond financ- 
ing in June, 1952, totaled $47,029, 
000, making a total of $277,824,000 
($155.7 millions) for the first half 
of the year. All corporate financ- 
ing in the month took place in the 
domestic market. 

Here is a summary of public 
bond financing from Jan. 1 to 
June 30: 


Government & Municipal: 


1952 1951 
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| Here lies the reason why only 


|color they find it more difficult 
ito get and keep employment. 
| When they do get jobs they are 
|sometimes not paid on the same 
| basis as whites. 

| Students from the West Indies 
coming to Canadian schools and 
espero are allowed in auto- 
matically, but with non-immi- 
grant status, irrespective of color. 
Many of them stay for years, 
}taking one course after another. 
|Sometimes they throw up their 
studies entirely and take jobs, In 
these cases the regulations require 
that a deportation order be issued 
against them. But the order is 
'seldom enforced. If they do not 
return voluntarily after it is is- 
sued there is an inclination to 
turn a blind eye in their direction. 


Last year out of a total of 27 
negroes deported only two were 
returned to the West Indies. 
Nineteen were sent back to the 
U. S., two to British Guiana, one 
|to East Africa, one to the U. K. 
and two to Panama. 


an ironic touch to the picture. 
American negroes presumably 
were deported because of some 
offense. As American citizens 
.1ey have freedom to come and 
go whenever they please. A negro 
domiciled in the U. K. has the 
same right. Yet, as British sub- 
jects from the West Indies where 
Canada is looking always for 
closer trade relations, the negro 
has no absolute right of access to 


A glance at this list provides 
oo 


om 


matches the stoder 
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e Barristers and Solicitors 


Union Gas Co. 
Gas Reserves 


Sharply High 
anpry Signe 
' Natural gas reserves available | 
to Union Gas Co. of Canada and 
its sizeable southwestern Ontario 
market have expanded sharply | 
over the last several years and | 
are now in excess of 100 bill. cu. | 
ft. Only nine years ago total 
reserves of natural gas had drop- | 
ped below 30 bill. cu. ft. and the 
company was becoming more and 
more dependent on manufactured 
gas in the form of oil gas, pro- 
| pane and still gas. 


| “During this intervening period, 

j}and with the very valuable as- 

|sistance of geophysical surveys, 

plus drilling activity of our own | 
crews and thosé of Imperial Oil | 
Ltd., we now have available to}, 
us, either in our own fields or| Consulting Psychologists 
under contract with Imperial Oil | 
and other producers in our area, 
a total reserve of over 100: bill. 

cu. ft.” President D. P. Rogers 
told.the annual meeting. 


MONETTE, GOURD & BRONSTETTER 
BARRISTERS & SOLICITORS 


JEAN MONETTE J, J. GOURD 
W. EDGAR BRONSTETTER 


159 CRAIG STREET WEST, MONTREAL 1 


Pitblado, Hoskin, Grundy, Bernest & Drummond-Hay. 
Pitblado, Hoskin, McEwen, Alsaker, Hunter & Sweatman 


Barristers, Solicitors, &c. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


Consulting Economists 


CANADIAN ECONOMIC RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATES 


ECONOMIC FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL 


RESEARCH 
ROOM 904 
TEMPLE BUILDING, 


ROSS DROUIN, Q.C. 


Barrister & Solicitor 


Quebec Power Bidg. 


QUEBEC, P.Q. 
TORONTO, ONT, 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICE CENTRE 


Dr. H. Moore J. W. A, Fleury 


Manpower appraisal; Selection and Placement; Occupational Guidance: 
‘ 
| This does not include the: vol- Coast-to-Coast Service. 


,80 Richmond Street W., Toronto EM. 6-4351 


lare being added to every day. 
Company’s annual gas require- 
}ments. have now risen to more 
|than 8 bill. cu. ft. and with nor- 
|mal growth probably will exceed | 
| 10 bill. cu. ft. within the next few | 
years, it was said. Local produc- | 
tion cannot be counted on for 
more than six or seven bill. cu. | 
i ft. each year, “so it is vital that 
'we have a dependable outside 
source of supply,” Mr. Rogers | 
said. 


| Chief outside source is U. S. 
| gas, which is now being received 
|at the rate of approximately 30| 
| mill. cu. ft. per day. In past years 
| comparatively small volumes of 
| gas were received from U. S., due 
jto tremendous demands for gas 
| there. Now as a result of large 
|expansion of the Panhandle East- 
ern Pipe Line Co. (chief supplier) 
facilities in: VU. S.,, and Union Gas 
'Co.’s new. 16-inch line from 
| Windsor to- the Dawn storage 
\field, the company has “every 
reason to suppose we will get 
|our full quota of 5.5 bill. cu. ft. 
'this year fon the first time,” Mr. 
| Rogers said. 

| The company is watching with 
interest the developménts in Al- 
berta, both as to probability of a 
pipeline’ from there to Eastern 
Canada, and possibility of a recip- 
rocal exchange of gas from Can- 
ada to the U. S. in the west, and 
|from the U. S. to Canada in the 
least. In either case Union Gas 
is in a “very favorable position” 
because of its storage fields,” it 
was said. 


e Consulting Management Engineers 


STEVENSON & KELLOGG LTD. 


Consulting Management Engineers 


MONTREAL 
4123 Sherbrooke St. West, 
Westmount, Montreal 6, P.Q. 


VANCOUVER 
Royal Bank Bidg, 


TORONTO 
Canada Permanent Bidg. 


J. EDGAR DION 
a Consulting Management Engineer 
ORGANIZATION - COSTING - PRODUCTION CONTROL - 
JOB EVALUATION - OFFICE PROCEDURES - INCENTIVES 
4643 SHERBROOKE STREET WEST MONTREAL, CAN. 


Weal 3 
TOOLS 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
TOWING TRACTORS 
yaa ae 


ELECTRIC HOISTS - CRANES 


MONORAIL SYSTEMS 


Representing the most progressive 
Manufacturers of Machine tools 
and Materials Handling Equipment, 


We invite your 


SPECIALTIES a 
Enquiries... 


SMALL TOOLS - 


KRORTON GRINDING WHEELS 


I Tr 4 
11k 
J. H. RYDER MACHINERY 


MONTREAL d TORONTO * WINDSOR s 


3 


WINNIPEG *® VANCOUVER 


how asr conditioning 


In Canada’s newest and largest 

(400,000 square feet of floor area) 

jet engine plant CIMCO AIR CONDITIONING 
will achieve this very vital control 

of the inside weather. 


This is just one of the many air conditioning 
installations which Canadian Ice Machine Co. 
Limited has engineered and installed. 


We will be glad to design for you, or assist you 
in designing, air conditioning installations 
for all applications. 
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A Creed for Free Enterprise—IV 


Business Can’t lonore Community 
Support of Good Works a Proper Charge on Production 


What should a businessman think? What if every industrial leader who breaks a pro- be attracted, and the personnel manager is 
is a businessman’s responsibility to soci- duction record could also be pointed to as keenly sensitive to the fact that no proud | 
ety and how can he fulfill it? What should the man who broke a record in character man who has the required skills will move 
be his attitudes toward forei licy,. forming, better schools, and better politics. his family out into the sticks where they 

nie on ey POMCYs* “The means by which we do this are at must live under sub-normal conditions, just 
labor unions and govern ts: hand,, even in the great metropolitan areas. for money. So the company lays out an 

Clarence B. Randall is president of In- We are a nation of voluntary organizations, attractive town site, builds modern homes, 
land Steel, and was first steel consultant and it may be that when the history of our and sets about seeing that there are schools 
to ECA, and a spokesman on many pub- times is written that characteristic will stand and hospitals and churches, and all the 
lic issues. out as our most revolutionary contribution things that make for good living. 

This is the fourth in a series of refresh- to the advancement of human welfare by But when the same social needs are con- 
ing articles by him based on his forth- 

} 
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democratic processes. cealed —s the oon ar - confu- 
: “ io It is the precise antithesis to central plan- sion an e impersonal vastness of a great 
apenng book, eens f Ce = a aoe ning, for ft preserves the wisdom ‘of the city, not so many corporate executives have 
prise” (to be pub a or. many while harnessing the power of aroused the imagination and character to sense a 
Clelland & Stewart) - They are released individual responsibility. In the twenties direct necessity for effort on their part with 
ae exclusively in this country by The Finan- i+ was fashionable to laugh at all this, to respect to the hidden distress. 
cial Post. ridicule Babbitt, but in the sober fifties we a o frail = — ~. fall to a 
are still trying to recapture the values lost sidewalk on a busy street an men in that 
By CLARENCE B. RANDALL in the panbinaaniy a sophistication of block will rush to her aid. If she is obviously 
Skilled leadership in an industrial organ- 4)... years. in want there is sure to be one who will 
ization is not enough. It will increase pro-  Cerisiniy, it is this characteristic which take her home in a cab, and as he leaves he 
duction, which the free world needs desper- today distinguishes Europe from United will press a $10 bill in her. hand, his heart 
ately, but of itself it will not solve the social +10, in the general attack on social prob- warm for the rest of the day because of 
problems that threaten to destroy the very jems They have only the most rudimentary - what he has done. But give him a card from 
system of production upon which our nation- and feeble counterparts for our voluntary the Community Chest representing a call of 
al welfare depends. associations of citizens who share a common solicitation he should make on a neighboring 
Our blind spot as busi- interest and are determined to strive un- firm, that all frail women in that great city 
nessmen is our failure to selfishly and tirelessly to achieve a common who are in want may have a $10 bill pressed 
sense compelling person- end. into their hands by a trained social worker, 
al responsibility for the Personally, I am glad that Babbitt was and he fay put it off for a week, or perhaps 
perpetuation of that sys- an American. Let them have socialism, let not do it at all. 
tem, our naive belief that them have the dead hand of collectivism What About Corporate Giving? 
we have done our part where the government knows all and does Then what about corporate giving, the 
when we break the pro- all, while the citizen waits for someone else direct money contributions from business 
duction records, and that to do it, but give me the hustle and earnest- 4s such to the voluntary agencies that exist 
we may leave to others ness of the Rotary, the League of Women about us for advancement of the welfare of 
the defense of free en- Voters, the Community Chest, the Red Cross, the society which bestows on us the privilege 
terprise. There are no and all that infinite variety of committee of production for private profit? 
others. Christianity was action that is part of this land. It is some- I hold the deep conviction, of course, that 
not carried to the heath- times ludicrous, and often wasteful, but the meeting of the social needs of the com- 
en by atheists, nor com- it is democracy at work. Only I wish that munity is a proper charge to the cost of 
munism to the satellites we might see more such committees headed Production, It is not charity, but the accept- || 
by capitalists. . by a businessman, instead of by his public ance of responsibility. I note, for example, 
We and we alone must relations officer or a professional uplifter. that Russia has no Community Chest but no 
Be the ones to hold aloft 
the symbol of our faith 
that the driving power and infinite ingenuity 


private business either. 
Social Problems Here to Stay Time was when corporation lawyers wrote 
Take the Community Chest, for example. profound legal opinions to the effect that a 
or private initiative make more people happy Is there any accomplishment of our tech- gift'to a hospital, or a library, or a college 
than planning by the cloistered few. nology surpassing in significance this unique was ultra vires, beyond the powers of the 
But to win converts we must have an ‘vention which helps to clear away the board of directors as expressed in the char- 
audience, and right now our public isn’t human wreckage which our Mass produc- ter, but public opinion with regard to this 
listening. Our words fall on deaf ears, not ion has brought in itstrain? _ ata important subject is fast breaking down that 
iene vw S inay lack truth, but rather because When industry faces up to its obligations barrier. How can it be ultra vires for a cor- 
of who we are that speak them. to the social agencies represented by its poration to strive to preserve the form of 
The busin ani is no longer the natural Community Chest, it recognizes that social society which alone makes possible the con- 
leader in his community, His father and his problems are here to stay,’ that hereafter’ tinuation of the business? 
grandfather were. They cut the forest, broke there will be no social vacuums, and that Take the case of a cémpany that operates 
the prairie to the plow, and built crude either we will meet the needs of our com- a plant in one city. More than likely it has 
forges to make iron, but they also hewed munities in forthright fashion by voluntary stockholders in every province. Is it reason- 
with their own hands the timbers for the Cffort, or government will step in, thus able to suppose that a stockholder owning 
village church, and school. The miracle of marching us another long step down the 
production had not yet wrought its hypnosis 
on the minds of men to whom God gave the 
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corner from the plant and the company 
ignores its manifest and urgent need, the 


‘otk 20 shares who lives in Nova Scotia will be 
road toward socialism and the ultimate ex- 
: , k that the that he will write to enquire if a campai 
gift of leadership, and they knew tha pursue our own interests and ignore those b eT 
We have far outstripped them in tons per u 
neighborhood will deteriorate, good work- 


1 aware of the serious deficit at a hospital 
tinguishment of free enterprise. 2,000 miles away, and so moved by the need, 
We cannot have it both ways; we cannot 
er a nsibility of each. is on and send in a contribution? ‘ 
welfare of all was the SPepO 7 of others, for if we turn our backs on the Yet if that hospital is just around the 
Civic Consciousness Lost community, it will shortly turn its back on 
s. 
man, but are unworthy sons in terms of All of this is clearly perceived by any 
civic consciousness. How vast and immediate large company which moves into a remote men will move away, production will fall 
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would be the enhancement of our prestige area to build.a new plant. Workmen must and dividends will have to be curtailed. 3 
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Employment at Ferguson Atlan- 
tic Underwear, Three Rivers, will 
be increased to about 175 from 
125 with completion of 8,000 sq. 
ft. addition. New plant and equip-| A plan 
ment will cost about $70,000, 
representing about one-third in- 
crease in investment. The addi- 
tion expected to be in operation 


COMPANY 
REPORTS. 


To assist readers in appraising and 
compafing company financial state- 
— The Financial Pest has a uni- 


method ee om corporation 
accounts. Varia ns ay the compa- expected. 
nies’ published reports are footnoted. ” > ~ 


ing Co., Montreal, 


Peerless Textile 


tile 


CANADIAN 
CORP. reports operating 


sound broadcasting of $3,601.71 Commission: 


In addition to the statutory gran 
income included license fees 
$5,841,318 ($5,571,991 the year 
fore), and commerc 
revenue of $2,456,432 ($2,463,345). 

for sound broadcast- 
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subsidiary of Klein Manufactur- 


t specializing in work 
clothing will be opened at Col- 
lingw Ont., by Peerless Tex- 
ucts, Toronto, Peerless 
has purchased from the munici- 
pality for $75,000 a plant leased 
earlier this year to Silknit Ltd. 
for a lingerie factory, Peerless 
will pay $9,000 to Silknit for light- 
ing and other installations. Em- 
ployment wi.l be about 100 at 
first, rise to 175 by January, it is 


q| Following projects have been 
announced by Toronto Industrial 


"| are: 
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OTTAWA (Staff) — Capital 
expansion across Canada this 
year is now expected to hit nearly 
$200 millions more than the 
$5,000 millions estimated by the 
Department of Trade and Com- 
merce at the beginning of the 
year. 

This means that 13% more 
money will be going into new con- 
struction, machinery and equip- 
ment than in 1951 for an estimat- 
ed 8% increase by volume. 

The midyear revision by the 
Department of Trade and Com- 
merce puts total outlays for the 
year at $5,181 millions or some 
4% above the January estimate. 

Most of this additional estimat- 
ed outlay will go for machinery 
and equipment, The new figure 
at $2,240 millions is 6% higher 
than the January estimate and 


will 18% above last year. The total 


for new construction, $2,941 mil- 
lions, is 1% above the earlier 
estimate. 

Chief reasons for this revision 


~ Additional outlays for cen- 
tral electric stations, steam rail- 
way and pipelines, 
—Some additional expendi- 
tures planned in the manufac- 
turing group by producers of 
commodities closely related to 
the resources development pro- 
gram. Including capital repairs 
and maintenance, the new total 
for the iron and steel group is 


$247.9 millions, up $113 mil-|* 


lions from the January total. 


These changes show as follows: | | 


Increases Over 1951 
2 millions % 
Utilities 


254 —28 
Manufacturing ... 251 —33 
Govt. Depts. ..... : —31 
Mining . —21 
Institutional Svcs, — 7 
Agriculture — 3 
Construction ..... 


Total .. 765 
Decreases From 1951 
82 


Commercial Sves. 25 
Trade-Wholesale 


24 


22 
12 


165 


COMPANY 
REPORTS 


DOMINIOY & ANGLO INVEST- 
MENT CORP. net profit of $217,249 
for year ended April 30, 1952, was 
5.1% higher than previous year’s 
$206,674. 


Total eeeeeeeeee 


Net realized profit on sale of in-|/ 


surplus. . 

Net liquidating value of com- 
pany’s assets, based on market 
quotations at April 30, 

224,268, 


For the nonferrous metals group | #7242 Pe 


it is $116.4 millions, up $248 
millions. ' 
—Increased expenditures on 
defense installations reflected in 
the total for government depart- 
ments at 
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Penalize The Careless 
Says Car Insurance Man 


The ever-present possibility of| similarly priced car would be 
governments going into the insur- | $69.50. So at least in the select 
ance business in Canada camejclass, the premium for each $100 
up for discussion at meetings of | at risk is lower, he said. 
the Independent Automobile and| There was considerable discus- 
Casualty Insurance Conference at|sion on “merit rating” under 

: Alexandria Bay, N.Y. which a motorist with a good 

One way for free enterprise to | accident record would get a pre- 
survive is to give superior service, | ferred rate as compared with one 
it was suggested. who had a bad record. A show of 

Frank Parsons of Parsons|hands indicated more companies 
Brown & Co., Vancouver, said| were against such merit rating 
free enterprise insurance compan- | than for it. W. F. Spry (Canadian 
ies can do a better job than gov-|General) said that in the Can- 
ernment agencies, but there is ajadian Underwriters Association 
need for companies to prove this, | more companies had voted against 
by improving service. it than for it, but those who fav- 

“Grey Risks” Problem ored it showed surprising 


One situation which makes | Strength. 
people unhappy is the tight un- “De-Merit” Plans 
derwriting which makes it neces-| D. B, Hall (General Accident) 
sary for what is called “grey/|said consideration could well be 
risks” going from agency to/| given to a “de-merit” rating plan. 
agency and company to company,| A de-merit rating plan involves 
trying to get protection. Such/charging motorists with a bad 
risks are not strictly “assigned-j|record, a higher premium rate. 
risk plan” material. To meet the} D. B. Goodman (Massie & Ren- 
situation, he suggested a pool run| wick, Toronto) speaking on the 
along the line of assigned risks | question of a new garage-liability 
yet permitting fuller coverage. policy, declared it was the duty 
He came out strongly for lower / of the insurance industry to give 
commissions for agents ant urged|more comprehensive coverages 
companies to increase efforts to/rather than less. 
reduce their own overhead. 


Ins should not be ~ 
proceupied with the problem ot| Mite Royal Metal 


the effect of inflationary trends Approves Sale 


on automobile insurance that they 


forget completely “the other lines To Fed. Metals 


in which it is our duty to serve oe om 

the public.” declared J. B. Hum-| MONTREAL (Staff) — Share- | 
phreys (American Automobile In- | holders of Mount a Metal 
surance Co.). He said: Co. at a recent special meeting 

“For instance, defalcations are | gave a directors a ~ 
not decreasing. Yet statistics show | complete arrangements for sel- 
that a large section of the fidelity | ling a substantial part of the 
market is still unsold. Inflation | company’s assets to Federated 
affects liability insurance too. Yet Metals Canada Ltd. They also 
many large judgments are handed | approved a bylaw changing the 
down where there is no insurance | Company name to Mountroy Ltd. 
protection. Burglaries too are in-| Involved in the sale will be ac- 
creasing. There is a need for | Counts receivable, inventories of 
greater promotion on the part of | Taw materials and finished goods, 
agent and company alike of other | goodwill, patents, brand names, 
than automobile casualty lines.” | ¢tc., and rae and 

Lower Cests equipment Federa . 

H. E. Wittick (Pilot Insurance), At = eee 
retiring president, said the in-|S?@reho hehin athe ‘deal 
surance industry could take pride P eceuns dent G.BF ee ean that 
in the administrative skill which i. the onie See field th 

; ; pany’s fie ere was 
had made it possible to write more competition all the time 
automobile insurance, during an from larger firms with better 
inflationary spiral, at a rate (at) equipment. Large amounts would 
least in the select classes) lower |} ve had to be spent to modern- 
in relation to cost of the vehicle | ize facilities. he said, and it was 
than in 1941. As an example, he decided that the company should 
stated that in Toronto and Hamil- take advantage of the opportunity 
ton in 1941 the premium on a car présented by the Federated deal. 
costing $2,400 (select class) was Both the authority to complete 
$89.45. Today the premium on a| tne sale arrangements and the 

name change were unanimously 
approved. A total of 106,118 com- 
mon shares were voted, including 
73,580 in the form of proxies in 
favor of Mr. Foster. There are 
150,000 shares outstanding. 


Maritime Central 
To Buy 2 Cansos 


MONTREAL (Staff) — Mari- 
time Central Airways is purchas- 
aa fe | ing two CANSO PBY 5A amphib- 
of an envelope ians, it announces. Two pilots of 
67 Bouvier, the airline left recently for Ice- 
land and, if the aircraft are in 
good working order, they will fly 
the first one back to Prince 
Edward Island immediately. 
Maritime Central was formed 
in 1941. The two amphibians will 
bring the total. number of air- 
craft owned and operated to 19. 


Affiliated for Better Service Across Canada 
DOMINION APPRAISAL Co., LIMITED 


GENERAL AppRAISAL CO., LIMITED 


VALUATION ENGINEERS 


Toronto, Ont. Vancouver, B.C. 


137 Wellington St. W. 616 Bute Street, 
EMPIRE 4-5928 MA. 6647 


250 BOWIE AVE., TORONTO 10 
Division of Canadien Pad & Paper Co., itd. 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


MEDLAND -axv SON 


\ 
371 BAY STREET EMpire 4-3332 


W. S. HUNTER 


has been elected president and 
general manager of the Mont- 
real Shoe Stores Ltd., a division 
of Mailman Corp. 


Canadian Life Companies 


|Face Guatemalan Fine 


Four Canadian life insurance 
companies and two U. S. firms 
which have been transacting life 
insurance in Guatemala are fac- 
ing possible fines of $30,000 each 
for failure to comply with a Gua- 
temalan law requiring them to 
invest all their reserves for 
Guatemalan policies in that coun- 


The Canadian companies are 
Confederation, Imperial, Manu- 
facturers, and Sun. The United 
States companies are the Pan- 
American of New Orleans and the 
United States Life. 

Insurance carried with the 
Canadian companies is about $17 
millions in the aggregate and the 
Guatemalan reserves of all four 
companies total less than $3,000,- 
000. 

These reserves are in U. S. dol- 


Prudential of America Offers 
New Sickness, Accident Plan 


Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America last week actively enter- 
ed the sickness and accident in- 
surance field on an individual 
basis. R. M. Green, vice-president 
in charge of the Canadian opera- 
tions, described the new program 
as offering probably the most 
complete coverage against sick- 
ness and accident in insurance 
history. 

“Tt covers all known diseases of 
which there are over 1,800 includ- 
ing some like mental illness, and 
hernia, that are normally exclud- 
ed from sickness and accident 
protection,” he said. 

Special features of the Pruden- 
tial plan are: 

It protects against loss of in- 
come due to disability. 

All policies are participating. 

All policies aré incontestable 
after two years except in case of 
fraudulent misstatement. 


COMPANY 


House confinement is not re- 
quired for total disability. 


Premiums will be collected at 
homes on a monthly, quarterly or 
half-yearly basis if desired. 


It is noncancellable as long as 
premiums are paid. There is no 
limit to the number of claims. 


No restrictive clauses can be 
added after the policy is issued 
nor can premiums be increased 
even if you .change to a more 
hazardous occupation. 


It covers poliomyelitis. 

It can be written to include 
the whole family. 

Mr. Green described the loss 
of income due to sickness and 
accident as running into hundreds 
of millions of dollars annually. 
The new income protection con- 
tracts provide $50 to $750 a month 
to replace income lost t6 the 
family, he explained, 


REPORTS 


To assist readers in appraising and comparing company financial statements, The 
Financial Post has a uniform method of presenting corporation accounts, Variations 
from the companies’ published reports are footnoted. ‘ 


WHITE PASS & YUKON CORP., 
Vancouver, reports net loss and defi- 
cit of $12,341 in the two months fol- 
lowing its inception on Nov. 1, 1951. 

Company, incorporated Sept. 7, 
1951, is holding company for four 
operating companies Which con- 
stitute the White Pass & Yukon 
route between Whitehorse, B.C., and 
Skagway, Alaska. While income 
statement covers two months of the 
off-season for earnings, President 
Frank H. Brown points out that it 
includes a full proportionate share 
of interest and expenses. 

For the full year, earnings of the 
four subsidiaries amounted to $515,- 
794 ($504,629 in 1950) before de- 
preciation, interest and taxes. Rail- 


way and river boat operations | 


showed improved earnings on the 
year, but the highway division in- 
curred a loss of $89,782. This divi- 
sion has been reorganized, reports 
Mr. Brown. “We have had to pur- 
chase a considerable amount of 
rather costly new equipment in 
order to give an adequate service 
at a profit,” he states. 


Some operating difficulty has been 
experienced in the current year be- 
cause of heavy snowfall. Traffic 
has been well maintained, however, 
and earnings are said to show dis- 
tinct improvement over the same 
period of 1951. Mining and other 
developments in the area indicate 
gradually increasing earnings over 
the next few years, it is stated. 

A major problem facing the com- 
pany, states Mr. Brown, is allocating 
sufficient funds for replacement.and 
maintertance of fixed assets, while 
maintaining cash position at an ap- 
propriate level. 

Aéceptance of company’s common 
stock for trading on the London 
Stock Exchange has been arranged, 
and some 50,000 individual share 
certificates issued. 
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pending new developments in the | 
| Equipment Division of the Company. 


supply situation. 

In addition to retiring $200,000 
Series B bonds at maturity Dec. 1, 
1951, company redeemed $600,000 
Series B bonds maturing 1952-54 on 
March 3, 1952. 


CONS. INCOME ACCOUNT 
Years Ended Mar, 31: 1952 1951 
Gross rev. from sales $9,930,673 $8,783,354 
Net oper. profit 2,564,910 2,421,564 
Less: Depreciation ... 331,967 346,259 
Bond interest 134,756 
Income tax res. .... 1,120,000 
Pe, BED. -ccvccics e 
Net profit 
Less: Cl. A divds. .... 
Cae GIVE cc cevase 
Com. divds. ........ 
Surplus for year .... 529,622 
Times Bond Interest Earned: 
Before depr, ....... 19.03 16.85 
After depr. 16.57 14.44 
Earnings per Share and Dividend Record: 
Cc A $10.66 $11.17 
3.00 3.00 
Cl. B & common ... 4.32 4.61 
Paid 1.00 ai 


CONDENSED CONS. BALANCE SHEET 
1952 1951 
$2,214,189 $1,966,438 
923,60 993,686 
Inventories 
Total curr. assets .. 
Misc. assetsa 7 545,100 
Fixed assets* 10,177,774 
Total assets 3 
Accts;, etc., pay. ..... 
Bonds due or called .. 
Taxes 
Total curr. liabs. ... 
Funded debt 
Exchange res. ........ 
Capital stock ..... ° 
Capital surplus 
Earned surplus 
*After depr. of i 
aiIncl, ref. EPT 4,417 
*Incl. $4,079,955 prems. pd. for subsids. 
Working capital 3,086,623 2,853,446 


pa | 
Wawanesa 


Mutual Insurance Company 


Admitted Assets $12,630,796.65 
Surplus ......... 4,436,056.97 


Dom Govt. 
Deposit ....... 3,971,699.39 


Write for Financial Statement 


United States 
| Fidelity & 
| Guaranty. 


lar securities because their poli- 
cies are payable in U. S. dollars. 
It is understood there has never 
been any trouble about getting 
money out of Guatemala, but 
last fall a law was passed requir- 
ing foreign life companies to 
maintain their reserves in native 
currency. Owing to a lack of 
suitable government bonds, the 
companies have been trying to 
make arrangement through the 
International Bank. It is hoped 
the deadline now up may be 
again extended until some ar- 
rangement is made. Meanwhile 
the Canadian companies have dis- 
continued writing new business 
in Guatemala, it is understood, 


One clause on which the com- 
panies want some guarantee is 
the percentage of certain securi- 
ties they could buy. Thus if they 
were allowed to buy Guatemalan 
first mortgages on real estate, 
they would like to have some 
uarantee that the percentage 
lowed would not be changed 
without reasonable notice. 


Meanwhile the Companies are 
awaiting official news. 
—_—_—_—_———— 


RECEIVES APPOINTMENT 


FRANK H. R. POUNSETT 


S. G. Paterson, Director, Canadian Radio 
Manufacturing Corperation, _Leaside, 
Ontario, announces the appointment of 
Frank H. R. Pounsetf, B.A., Sc., as Man- 
ager of Manufacturing, Professional 


Mr. Pounsett has a broad background 
of experience in the Electronics field as 
Chief Engineer for Canadian radio manu- 
facturing companies. 

He is widely known in engineering cir- 
cles, is Past-Chairman of the Engineering 
Division of the Radio and Television 
Manufacturers Association and a Fellow 
and Past-Director of the Institute of Radio 
Engineers. 
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© When an investor sells a stock “short” and the market goes up, 
all he can lose is money. 


When management sells fire “short” and the plant “goes up”, the 
loss may well include buildings, equipment, work in progress, raw 
and finished inventory, vital records, future profits — even lives. 


Far-sighted executives know that fire leaves them no chance to 
cover. On the lookout for the ultimate in fire safety, they find it in 
“Automatic” Sprinkler 10-Point Fire Protection. This unique service 
scientifically determines your needs, then engineers, manufactures, in- 
stalls and services fire-safety equipment that’s accurately customed to 
your specific plant hazards. It means quick death to fire at its source. 


Expensive? To the contrary. “Automatic” Sprinkler 10-Point Fire 
Protection enables you to enjoy more complete insur-nce coverage 
at equal or lower cost — often reduces premiums so that savings 
pay for your fire protection system in a few years — then continues 
to provide both protection and a profit. 


For more than a half century, we’ve been helping Canadian busi- 
ness chart a more fire-free course. WE never sell fire “short” — 
YOU can’t afford to. Our latest booklet, “The ABC of Fire Protection” 
tells you why. Write for a copy today. 
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_By RONALD WILLIAMS | (;atineau Power 
Net Profit Up 


MONTREAL (Staff) Net 
profit of Gatineau Power Co. | 
totaled $935,572 in the three 


e a & f ® 9 
For Claiming Wildcat Strike Compensat’1n 2% <1 tack an" 
| 27.3% from $734,618 in the same 
What makes a union liable through the motions of giving | 1951 period. This was equal to 


for compensation for loss caused back-to-work orders. Liability de- - cents (32 cents) per common | 
by a wildcat strike, under the are. 


ing and application, regardless of 
whether it believes that another 
form of words would have been 
more appropriate. 


(0). ret to announce the retirement 
pends of the action it takes. There res 
from partnership, after sixty-two years 


must be prompt attempts to get! Total revenue rose to $3,796,471 


DENIS M. COOLICAN ALFRED H. BOUCHETTE 


Ata meeting of the Board of Directors of the Canadian Bank Note;Company, Limited, 


reasoning of the recent pre- 
cedent-setting award of an Ont- 
ario Board of Arbitration? (The 
Financial Post, July 5.) 
Because of wide interest in this 
important case between Canad- 
ian General Electric and the 
Communist-led International 
Electric Workers union, The 
Post herewith reprints a digest 
of the original award, finding 
for the company. A _ second 
award set compensation. 


This urbitration arose out of a 


Ottawa, Mr. Denis M. Coolican, former Vice-President and Secretary, was elected | grievance lodged by the company 
President, succeeding Mr. Philip B. Toller, who retired recently, after fifty-five years | alleging violation of Article 21 of 


of service.» Mr. Alfred H. Bouchetie, former Manager of the Company's Montreal 


Branch, was, elected Vice-President ond a Director. 


Henry G. Devitt 


(Fellow, Society of Actuaries) 


Consulting Actuary 


Retirement plans installed, 
supervised and valued 


TORONTO Mayfair 2727 


48 Wanless Crescent 


_ 


Gas Exploration Company 
of Alberta Limited 


High Crest Oils Limited 


recent progress reports 
available upon request 


DOHERTY ROADHOUSE & CO. 


Members: The Toronto Stock Exchange 
255 BAY STREET, TORONTO 


DIRECT WIRES TO NEW YORK - MONTREAL - BRANCHES 
Branches: 
UPTOWN: 1211 BAY STREET, TORONTO 
NEW LISKEARD 
HAILEYBURY 


TIMMINS 
KIRKLAND LAKE 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY, LIMITED 
_evoineens SFA manuracruners 


PORT HOPE, ONT ARIO 


“ 


With the best in conveyers and conveyer systems, 
designed and built by Canadians in a modern 
Canadian plant, Mathews is providing a com- 
plete conveyer service for the light and heavy 
industries of all of Canada. | 

Engineering Offices . . . Port Hope, Toronto, Hamilton, Montreal. 


Seles Agencies . . . St. John's, Holifax, Saint John, Fort William, 
Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgory, Edmonton, Vancouver 


BurnsBros.c Company 


Members of The Toronto Stock Exchange 
Direct Private Wire to New York 


TORONTO 
44 King St. W., EM, 3-9371 


OTTAWA 
78 Sparks St., Tel. 29414 


é 


_ & Sickness Security 


the collective agreement which 


* provides that “during the term of 


this agreement, the company 
agrees that there shall be no lock- 
out and the union agrees that 
there shal] be no _ slowdown, 
strike or other stoppage of or 
interference with work.” 

(Ironically, this is a case of a 
union. being hoist with its own 
petard: the UEW was one of a 
group of Communist-led unions 
which succeeded in getting no- 
strike clauses put in agreements 
during wartime unity with Soviet 
Russia, when their whole energies 
were devoted to all-out produc- 
tion to help the Fatherland.) 

The grievance. concerns work 
stoppages at the Toronto-Daven- 
port works between Friday Sept. 
9, 1949 and Tuesday, Sept. 13 
1949. No allegation was made 
against any of the employees in- 
|volved. Nor has it charged a 
| violation of the agreement by any 
‘union official in his official 
capacity. The only issue raised is 
| whether the union bears any re- 
‘sponsibility for the initiation or 
continuance of the work stoppage 
so as to amount to a violation of 
| its part of Article 21. 

Steward Suspended 

The union admitted that the 
stoppages were the res 
suspension handed to — 
Garvey, then 
Union claimed the suspens 


A. 
n was 


spontaneously embarked on the 


work stoppages as a protest. It) 


is accepted by. both union and 
company that.a Wwiolation of the 
agreement by One party does not 
justify a retaliatory action by the 
other.. Hence it is um ry 
to go into the propriety or other- 
wise of the sUspension. 

A strict interpretation ef Sec- 
tion 21 would lead to the conclu- 
sion that the union has broken its 
promise since there had been a 
stoppage of work. As a matter of 
language, the union contracted 
that “there shall be no slowdown”, 
etc, It has not said “it will not 
engage in any slowdown,” etc. or 
that “it will not authorize or en- 
courage a slowdown.” There is 
no disposition on the part of this 
Board to draw mean distinctions 
by over-scrupulous attentions to 
niceties of language. The fact re- 
mains, however, that the parties 
have expressed themselves in 
certain words and it is. this 
Board’s duty to give them mean- 


Short Position 


Down on T.S.E.': 


Semi-monthly short position on 
June 30, eliminating odd lots on 


the Toronto Stock Exchange at | 
members’ books, aggregated 356,- | 


940 shares of 146 issues, com- 
pared with 377,945 shares of 162 
issues at June 16. 
Largest net changes 
dividual stocks were: 
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Article 21 must be interpreted | employees back to work, 


in light of the purpose it was de- 


| ($3,538,302), while operating, 


It may be necessary for the|™aintenance and general ex- 


of association with this firm, of 


chief gen 


in in-i\c 


signed to serve and against the 
background of labor relations. A 
union seeking certification puts 
itself forward as a responsible 
party able to represent workers. 
This responsibility involves, in 
the first place, exertion of disci- 
| pline or control; otherwise there 
'can be no substance to collective 
bargaining and no stability in 
collective agreements. 

| A union surely undertakes that 
|its members at least, will carry 
| out the obligations which the 
| agreement imposes. Moreover, 
the union owes a duty to em- 
ployer to take such measures as 
are reasonable to forestall] or to 
bring to an end conduct of em- 
ployees, union members or not, 
which the agreement prohibits. 
This is particularly important in 
| connection with Article 21; 


Union Meeting 


It seems to this Board that | 


| 


Article 21 cannot be interpreted 
| so as to allow a union to escape 


| responsibility merely because the | 


evidence does not show that its 
officers sanctioned or directed a 
work stoppage, or becawse the 
evidence shows a formal disso- 
ciation from complicity. 

In the present case there was 
evidence that at a membership 
meeting, 


They did not do so. It would 
make a farce of Article 21 if the 
union’s obligations were consid- 
ered as having been met through 
such actions alone. 

How then is it met? 

In the view of this Board, 
| officers are required not to direct 
or sanction a work stoppage. If 
one does occur, it imposes an 
affirmative obligation on the 


union, if efforts by stewards and 
officers fail, to make concerted 
efforts and to obtain the permis- 
sion of. management to call a 
meeting on the premises. 


It may be necessary to threaten | 


| and even to take disciplinary 
measures against particular mem- 
bers. At all events, it would seem 


that the initial obligation should | 


be to make known to manage- 
ment that the union has not 
authorized or encouraged the 
stoppage and thereafter give con- 
tinued evidence of this position 


by manifest steps to bring the) 


stoppage to an end. 


| The Way Out 


It may, of course, be finally 
necessary for the union to report 
to management that it cannot 
control its members or other em- 
ployees, thus leaving it to man- 
agement to take such action as it 
sees fit. 

Such a procedure, in the Board’s | 
view, is consistent both with 
union responsibility for contrac- 


|tual undertakings and with em- | 


| 


ployer responsibility for directing 
the working force. 

Article 21 does not throw an 
absolute liability on the union, 


| but enables it to exculpate itself 


| 


a motion was passed | 
that employees go back to work. | 


union, through its officers, to get | 


of a| employees back to work. . . It is 


|not enough for the union to -go 


| 


improper and that the employees | Cheques Cashed 


Higher in May 


| Canadian business transacted 
| by cheque in May totaled $10,137 
millions, a gain of almost 7% over 
the same month last year. Ad- 
vances were shown in three of 
the five economic areas over last 
year: Quebec 13.1%, Prairies 
15.5% and British Columbia 
14.1.%,. 

The Atlantic Provinces debits 
were down 4% with Ontario 
down 2.1%. The declines in the 
Atlantic Provinces and Ontario 
were probably due to declines in 
manufacturing output in April 
compared with 1951. 

Total bank debits for all Can- 
ada for. the first five months of 
1952 were 9.6% higher at $48,576 
millions. Gains were shown in 
all five economic areas:—Atlantic 
Provinces, 4.4%; Quebec 8.2%; 
Ontario 6.6%; Prairies 17.9% and 
British Columbia 15.3%. 


Cheques Cashed Against Individual 
Accounts in Canada in May 


Provinces and May April May 
Clearing Centres 1952 1952 1951 


s -—— Milliens of $ —— 
Atlantic Provinces: 
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by tangible evidence of good 
faith. It brings home too, to em-' 
ployees that in putting forward a 
union to represent them, they 
recognize their subjection to its! 
discipline in the discharge of 
obligations assumed under a col- 
lective agreement. 
What happened in this case? 


The union did not act either 
promptly or with any show of 
determination to get the men} 
back to work. The business agent 
appeared to be very casual] about 
the whole matter. He testified, 
on cross examination, that he had | 


/no responsibility for getting the; 


men back to work. If that is so, | 
it merely underscores the delin- 
quency of the executive, There | 
was no evidence of any communi- 
cation with management to advise 
it of efforts to get the men back 
to work. It is clear that union 
was not prepared to make any 
serious effort unless Garvey’s 
suspension was lifted, or at least, 
reconsidered. 

The company finally took the 


|inifiative and advised the union) 


NOwWD 
= 


that it ;would have to consider 


|penses were higher at $743,882 | 


($683,550). Provision for taxes 
dropped slightly to $1,171,299 
($1,198,725) and hond and deben- 


j;ture interest to $534,625 ($535,- 


428). | 

Net profit for the full year 1951 | 
totaled $2,962,204 or $1.30 per | 
common share. | 


shutting down the whole plant 
unless the stoppages ceased. With 
that, normal operations resumed. | 
The union explains this about | 
face as being a response to a com- | 
pany threat of a lockout, The} 
Board is unable to give the com- 
pany’s action this sinister conno- 
tation. The evidence compels the 
conclusion that the union was 
content to look on while pro- 
duction was disorganized. As 
soon as the company took steps | 
to protect itself, the union was | 
able to persuade employees that | 
in their own interest they ought | 
to return to work. The inference | 
is irresistible that the union con- | 
ceived that its only obligation 
under Article 21 was not to pro- 
mote or initially encourage a 
stoppage of work. It did not con- 
sider that it had an affirmative | 
obligation to try and terminate 
the stoppage, even if it had 
begun spontaneously. This makes 
it clear the union has miscon- 
ceived its obligation. | 


TOWNSHIP OF WOOLWICH, 
Ont., has sold to J. L. Graham & 
Co. $18,000 442% debentures. matur- 
ing in 10 installments, at $101.05, to 
yield approximately 4.3%. Proceeds 
are for building an addition to pub- 
lic school. 
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Lt. Col. G. T. Chisholm 


effective as of June 30th, 1952 


Osler & Hammond 


21 JORDAN ST., TORONTO 1 
CHATHAM «+ KITCHENER « GALT « WINDSOR 
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BIGGAR & CRAWFORD 


Members of the Toronto Steck Exchange 
The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada 


170 BAY STREET, TORONTO . 
EMpire 6-8073 
Ww 
Branches: 
BELLEVILLE ® KINGSTON OSHAWA 4 PETERBOROUGH 


. 4 


Plan your financial 
future NOW! 


There is no time like the present to start 
building a future of success and prosperity. 
Investors Syndicate, and its affiliate, Investors 
Mutual, provide the answer to many of your 
savings and investment problems. See your 
Investors Syndicate representative today. 


Head Office - Winnipeg 
Offices in Principal Cities 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 5$ Wall Street, New York 


67 Branches in Greater New York 


56 Branches Overseas 


Statement of Condiiion as of June 30, 1952 


Cash, Gold and Due from Banks 


United States Government Obligations 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies... 
State and Municipal Securities. ...... 


Loans and Discounts 
Real Estate Loans and Securities. ... . 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. ... 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank............... 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation 


eer 


Other Assets. . 
Total.... 


DNR he cdnocsvoesecs 


Liability on Accep 
Less: Own Accep 


oeeeereeeeeee 


LIABILITIES 
ces and Bills........$38,090,385 
ces in Portfolio. ..... 20,056,902 


Due to Foreign Central Banks. ........6..-00.0e00. 
(In Foreign Currencies) 
Items in Transit with Branches. .........-++-++++++s 


Reserves for: 


« 


Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income..., 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc....... 


Dividend. ...... 
Capital 


ewer eere eee eeeneeeee *e#ere 


Sah s's ceccce cv Qua eey 


(7,200,000 Shares—$20 Par) 
be cidban-on me seen sa eles 


Undivided Profits. ..... 


Total. . 


“eet ereer eee eeneeee 


69,429,912 


“eee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee eneweeeee 


Figures of Overseas Branches are as of June 25. 


$496,901,145 of United States Government Obligations and $19,692,700 Of other assets 
are deposited to secure $400,945,247 of Public and Trust Deposits and for other pur- 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


CITY 


‘ 


poses required or by law. 


ene 


Affiliate of The National City Bank of New York for separate Pr 
‘ } aioe bien demain 


BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
. Head Office: 22 William Screet, New York 


$1,541,981,993 
1,547,303,755 


2,180,010,102 


$6,025,683,556 


$5,541,640,663 


DIRECTORS 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDCLPH BURGESS 
Chairman of the Executive 
Committee 
HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
President 


31,222,804 
535,399,509 
99,094,844 


19,373,005 
17,428,469 
9,000,000 
7,000,000 
29,624,883 
8,244,192 


Oe oem 


STANLEY C. ALLYN 
President, The National Cash 
Register Company 

SOSTHENES BEHN 
Chairman, International 
Telephone and Telegrapa 
Corporation 

CURTIS E, CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 

CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation. 

L. M. GIANNINI 
President, Bank of America 
National Trust and Savings 
Association 


18,033,483 
18,712,000 


11,303,097 ROY H. GLOVER 


22,772,623 
40,479,778 
3,312,000 


JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Ca, 

HARRY C. HAGERTY 
Financial Vice-President. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company 


369,429,912 


$6,025,683,556 


‘ Hittite Company 
REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New Yorks 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Ca, 


BOYKIN C. WRIGHT . 
& Sterling & Wright 
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CANADA’S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 


ONE VIEW OF THE MARKET: 


Here Are Stocks Traded | 


By N. A. Lif 
y ° e€ 
Canadian life insurance com- 
panies have an investment of 
$82 millions in Canadian stocks. 
As a service to its readers, The 
Financial Post presents here one 
of a series reporting on the 
holdings of individual compan- 
ies, and changes in its portfolio 
of Canadian preferred and com- 
mon stocks in the past year. 


North American Life Assurance 


?1 Co, in 1951 reduced its holdings of 


preferred stocks from 4.5% to 
4.3% and its holdings of common 
stocks from 1.7% to 1.6%. Stocks 
were carried at a total value of 
$8,762,490 on the balance sheet at 
Dec. 31, 1951. 

During the year, in its holdings 
of Canadian stocks, North Ameri- 
can Life: 

—added two new preferred 
stocks and 11 new common stocks; 

—increased its holdings of 


AMSTERDAM, BRUSSELS, PARIS, HAMBURG, 
FRANKFORT, MUNICH, STOCKHOLM, 
VIENNA, ZURICH, ROME and other 
Evropean cities 

Also, fast service to Tel-Aviv and other 
principal cities of Near and Far East. 
Deluxe and Tourist Service 
*via local airline to Montreal or New York 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. or KLM 
350 Boy Street, Toronto, WAverley 9973 


WORLD'S FIRST AIRLINE 


ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 


W. J. MeCOY & CO. 


Chartered Accountants 


100 ADELAIDE ST. W., TORONTO 
Phones EM. 3-2329-2320 


the world. 


® Insured by Fed- 
eral Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. 
*& Self-identitying. 
*® Cost only 75¢ for 
‘each $100 in attrac- 
tive wallet pack. 

® Sold by banks 
ond travel agents. 


Bank of America has 
more than 530 branch 
es in California. 
Overseas branches: 
London, Guam, Kobe, 


Your money’s safe, your mind’s at ease Yokohama, Tokyo, 
Manila and Bangkok. 


' Spend them anywhere you please! 


Representatives in 
New York, Washing- 
ton, Milan, Paris, 

rf, Mexico 
City and Zurich. 


During 1951 


seven preferred stocks and five 
common stocks; 

—eliminated one preferred 
stock and five common stocks; 

—reduced its holdings of five 
preferred stocks and two common 
stocks. 

New preferred stockholdings at 
Dec. 31, 1951, were Abitibi Power 
& Paper Co. $1.50, and Maple 
Leaf Milling Co. 5%. 

New common stockholdings at 
Dec. 31, 1951, were Aluminium 
Ltd., Canadian Fairbanks-Morse 
Co., Canadian Westinghouse Co., 
Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum 
Ltd., Hudson Bay Mining & 
Smelting Co., Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Moore Corp., Noranda Mines 
Ltd., Powell River Co., Southam 
Co., and Triad Oil Co. 

Preferred stockholdings 
creased were British Columbia 
Electric Co. 4%4%, Acadia Atlan- 
tic Sugar Refinery 5%, Dominion 
Tar & Chemical Co. $1, Fraser 
Cos. 4%4%, National Grocers 
7%%, P. L. Robertson Manufac- 
turing Co. 5%, and Steel Co. of 
Canada 7%. 

Reductions in preferred stock- 
holdings were Saguenay Power 
Co. 4%%, Aluminum Co. of Can- 
ada 4%, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. of Canada 4%, Moore Corp. 
4%, and George Weston Ltd. 
4%%. 

Common stockholdings in- 
creased ‘were British American 
Oil Co., Building Products Ltd., 
Imperial Oi] Ltd., Russell Indus- 
tries Ltd., and Bank of Nova 
Scotia. 

Commons reduced were Bell 
Telephone Co. of Canada and Ford 
Motor Co. of Canada. 


Holdings of Canadian preferred 
and common stocks at Dec. 31, 
1951, together with the change in 
number of shares held during the 
year, were as follows: 

Change 
Heldat Since 
Dee. Dec. 


31/51 31/50 
No. of Shares 


1,000 


PREFERRED: 


B. C. Electric 444% ...cee 

B. C. Tele. 6% 

Gatineau Power 5% .... 
y Power 4%4% ... 

Shaw. Water & Pr. 4% .. 


. Industries Ltd. 7% . 
Dorn. Fdries. & Stl. 442% 
Dom. Glass 7% 

Dom. Tar & Chemical $1 
Dom. Textile 7% 


agagsegssagze 


33 


25335 


How. Smith Pap. 4% .... 

Imp. Tobacco of Can. 4% 
Do. 6% 

Imp. Varnish & C. $1.50 . 

Int. Metal Ind. 4%% .... 

— Gros. $1.25 Bezere 
aple Leaf Milling 5% .. 

McColl 


— 
2H PAWN m 
335333: 


Geo. Weston Ltd. 4%% _. 
Zeller's Ltd. 5% 


. Products 
Can. Fairbanks-Morse .. 
Can. Industries Ltd. e*ee8 
Can. Westinghouse 


Dom. Glass roa 
Dom. Oilcloth & Lino. 
Famous Players Can. ,,.. 
tae a Co. a ee 

udson y Mng. ee 
Imperial Oil 


Imperial Tobacco ° 
Internat. Nickel ...... eee 
Internat. Petroleum ..... 


** 
** 


for 3-for-1 split in 1951. 
e#Adjusted for 5-for-1 split in 1951. 


Of the cornpany’s total invested 


“ lassets, 56.6% were in bonds and 


_| Mortgages: 


SRSA 


31.9% in mor‘gages, while stock 
investments totaled 5.9% of the 
whole, s. analysis of invested 
assets at th: end of the last four 
years shows as follows: 


Municipal rece 
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W. T. WHITE 


of Halifax has been made a 
partner in the firm of G. E. 
Leslie & Co., Montreal. 


Gas From Brock Field 
Goes to Nearby Marts 


From Our Own Correspondent 

REGINA — A contract for natural 
gas pipelines from Saskatchewan's 
Brock gas field to the village of 
Brock and town of Kindersley has 
been awarded to Bannister Con- 
struction Co., of Edmonton and 
Kindersley, by the Saskatchewan 
Power Corp. 

J. W. Tomlinson, general manager 
of the corporation, said that letting 
of the contract had bees delayed 
until sufficient supplies of steel to 
complete the project were assured. 
He said the project should be well 
under way by the end of July. 

The work will include construc- 
tion of 16.5 miles of transmission 
lines from the Brock field to a reg- 
ulator station at Kindersley, and 
another transmission line three 
miles long from the gas field to the 
village of Brock. 


Parker Drill. 
Common Sold 


A quick sale is reported of 
250,000 n.p.v. common shares of 
Parker Drilling Co. last week at 
$6.85 a share by a syndicate head- 
ed by Osler, Hammond & Nanton, 
Ltd. and including Burns Bros. & 
Denton Ltd., Cochran, Murray & 
Co., W. C. Harris & Co., and Pem- 
berton Securities Ltd. 

Parker Drilling Co. of Canada 
was incorporated as a private 
company in Alberta on May 7, 
1952, to purchase all the outstand- 
ing shares of Parker Drilling Co. 
of Canada, incorporated in Okla-’ 
homa, which has been engaged in 
contract drilling for owners or 
lessees of petroleum and natural 
gas properties in Canada since 
February, 1947. It was converted 
to « public company on June 17, 
1952. 

To date the company and its 
predecessor has operated in Al- 
berta including the most north- 
erly exploration areas, It intends 
to expand the area and scope of 


PAUL KELLOGG 


July 12, 1952 


2 


F. R. MANUEL 


THE FINANCIAL POST 


N. O. PAQUETTE 


The Directors of Stevenson & Kellogg, Lid. announce that as of July 1, 1952, Mr. Paul Kellogg, formerly President & 
Managing Director, has been appointed Chairman of the B oard. Mr. N. O. Paquette, formerly Vice-President, West- 


ern Division, becomes President and Managing Director. Mr. F. R. Manuel is Vice-President. 
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its operations to keep,abreast of | years and has been in charge of|three months ended April 30, 


oil and nautral gas development 
throughout Western Canada, 
President Clair A. Nabors says. 
The company owns 10 rotary 
drilling rigs, the derricks on which 
are jack-knife design (i.e. the 
derrick may be moved on location 
| without being fully dismantled). 
It also owns and operates a field 
office and yard at Edmonton and | 
all the automotive and other | 
equipment necessary to operate | 
and service its rigs in the field. 
An appraisal of fixed assets on 
May 5, 1952, on a replacement less 
depreciation basis, placed a value 
of $2,328,294 on them. 
| . A, Nabors, president, has | 
onan connected with the drilling 
and allied industries for over 17 


Canadian operations for the pre- 
decessor company since 1949. Paul 
Taylor, vice-president and dril- | 
ling superintendent, has been in | 
charge of field operations for. the | 
predecessor company for four | 
years. Directors are these two 
and C. §S. Robinson, secretary- 
treasurer, and Gordon Hollis 
Allen, Q.C., all of Calgary. 

Capitalization consists of 500,- 
000 authorized, 310,003 issued, 
n.p.v. common shares. Directors 
intend, subject to-earnings, to de- 
clare a minimum dividend of 50c 
per share per annum on the out- 
standing common shares, payable 
semi-angually on Nov. 1 and May 
1, Mr. Nabors says. 

Net profit was $100,300 for the 


1952; $278,809 for the year ended 
Jan. 31, 1952; $169,298 for the 
year ended Jan. 31, 1951. 


Make Glue-Lam 


At Louiseville 


Laminated arches, trusses, 
beams and other structural tim- 
ber framing members will be 
made by Laminated Structures 
(1952) Ltd. at Louiseville, Que. 
Trusses will also be fabricated 
from solid members. The mu- 
nicipality is building a plant of 
about 12,000 sq. ft. for lease to the 
company. 

Laminated Structures Ltd. was 
formed in 1949 as a sales company 


for laminated products and other 
structural timber members de- 
signed and fabricated by Timber 
Structures Inc., of Portland, Ore, 
The company had the’agency for —.. 
Quebec and the Maritimes. 


An association was formed 
earlier this year with Rilco Lami- 
nated Products of St. Paul, Minn., 
to afford engineering and manu- 
facturing knowledge required for 
the Louiseville plant. 


BELL TELEPHONE CO. OF CANe 
ADA has issued an additional 103,- 
005 shares under Employees’ Stock 
Plan. Under offering of rights to 
shareholders of record March 14, an 
additional 208 shares have been sub. 
scribed for at $31.50. There are now 
9,567,996 shares outstanding. 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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Stack up what you get for what you pay ...and join the 
nation’s largest group of truck buyers by choosing Chevrolet 


Maybe you didn’t know that by far the biggest 
number of truck users in Canada today.are buy- 
ing Chevrolet Trucks. 

They are ... and for good hard-headed 
reasons. Because what they're after in a truck can 
be set down about like this: 

1) It’s got to be low im cost. No use paying a 
lot of extra money for a truck that the truck will 
have to earn back. Chevrolet trucks give you 
more for your money. 

2) Upkeep and operating costs must be low. 
A truck is money-making equipment. It can’t 
be a money-waster. Chevrolet trucks work for 
rock-bottom “wages” on fuel and maintenance. 


3) How well the track does the job is all- 
important. It’s got to have the capacity, power 
and rugged construction to get work done—efit- 
ciently and economically. Chevrolet trucks are 
engineered and built for your loads. * 


4) The truck must be rugged, long lasting, 
That’s an important part of over-all economy, 
Chevrolet trucks traditionally bring more at 
trade-in, for what they cost, than any otber truck, 

‘If these considerations make sense to you, 
take a good long look at facts 1, 2, 3.and 4 below, 
Then come in and let’s see how'a Chevrolet truck 
can save you money in your business. 
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. ON THE ROAD WITH THE GREATEST PAYLOAD 





Write for particulars, to 
VORNADO DIVISION 


fhe Easy Washing Machine Co. 
104 Mirenda Ave., Toronto 110) 


IN MONTREAL 


ou 
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Men of affairs naturally 
stop at the WINDSOR because 
of its reputation for dignified 
comfort, unobtrusive, courteous © 
service and its convenient 
location—and because the 
WINDSOR is recognized as the 
_ propér place for business 
and social meetings. 


4} Windsor 
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PRESSED EMT 


‘| United Kingdom ...+...0++. 
| Foreign 


Bankers attribute the increase 
partly to continuation of the con- 
ditions in evidence for some 
months past: people generally 
being inclined to save their 
money until the situation becomes 
clearer. Another factor mention- 
ed is the money from the “late” 
harvest in the West, the crop re- 
turns from the late harvesting 
this spring greatly exceeding ex- 
pectations last fall, when bad 
weather stopped harvesting and 
threshing operations. A drop of 
$38 millions in demand deposits 
was not due to any important 
development it was felt, being 
attributed to some extent to pay- 
ment of income taxes. 
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sam teemmemeinadater teas doreemaeen 
borrowing especially by farmers 
to finance new tobacco and other 


crops. - 

The lifting of the credit restric- 
tions was also a factor, there 
being a noticeable increase in 
borrowing by finance companies 
it was stated, after the lifting of 
the credit restrictions May 19. 

May usually sees some expan- 
sion in borrowing as industrial 
and agricultural operations get 
under way. This year, although 
business and consequent borrow- 
ing is spotty, total borrowing has 
been heavier than in the preced- 
ing month. This = vet, as indicat- 
ed, there was some upward 
reaction as the ett restrictions 
were lifted. 


Current and call loans abroad 


were higher and foreign deposits 
were also up, to some extent re- 
flecting harvesting and market- 
ing of crops in southern countries. 
Important figures in the state- 
ment with comparisons follow. 


USE a CREDIT IN CANADA 


Millions 
May 
1952 
3,144.2 
4,099.8 
7244.0 
7,619 3 


Investment joi 


Credit index* ...... cocceses 
41.3% 


40.5 +.8 
*Ratio of current and call loans in Canada to Sean and ‘savings deposits in Canada. 


of Dollars) 


April 
1952 
3,100.7 
4,068.3 


May 
1951 

3,158.2 

3,885.6 


7,043.8 
7,280.6 


43.4°% 


Change 
+ 43.5 
+315 
+-75.0 
~-27.3 


—14.0 
+214.2 
+ 200.2 | 
+338.7 


—2.1 


7,168.0 
7,646.6 


ASSETS 
Immediately Available Liquid Assets 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 


Canadian coin ........ soeve 
Bank of Canada notes .... 
Bank of Canada deposits ... 


Bank's cash ; 

Gold sub. coin ab’d . 
Foreign currency ..... 
Foreign banks 

Call loans abroad 156, 172 


1,132,071 


| Municipal secs, 


Public secs.s 
Other secs. 
Can. call loans .. 
Current loans ... 


| Loans abroad 


Prov. loans 
Mun. loans ......... oanseae 


Noncurrent poems ine 


"107 
367 
125,346 
214,681 
13 426 
4,456 
359,936 
9,116,033 9 
518,181 


9,634,214 = 9, 


ises 
Letters of credit 
to comp. ....... 
Oo 


eetee 


Notes in circ. dep. . 
Int. bank bal. 


"$0,067 


143,241 


April 

1952 

16,400 
234 


433 
115,547 © 
282,005 
9,819 
3,817 


413,172 


671,756 


LIABILITIES 


Te the 
187 


Circulation 
179,844 


Dom. Govt, 
Prov. Govt. .. 


Demand dep. ...500++-+008 
Savings dep. SOP ee eet eens 


Total sree erehenmmegrageceers 
Dep. ol E-. sosesaeee 
For. curr. " aeteeee 
Total ee eee Ow eee ee ee eee eee 
38,770 
107,420 


214,630 - 
3,977 


Total public lab, ...++5+++« 9,161,282 


Due other banks... ... ‘¢vs.+. 
Dividends ......<.ceseeseees 
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Reserve 2091442 
Capital stock .......ss.00s46 


148,471 
9,617,033 


94,573 117,95 
Liability te Shareholders 
3,265 4,149 


9,654.575 


Public 


44,087 
107,412 
225,876 


4,054 


9,174,612 


—B84 
+37 
+19 


31,2 


209,405 
148,452 


Staff Changes 


Chartered banks announce the fellowing | Winn 
staff changes: 


Dominion: 
H. J. CHASE, formerly assistant man- 
ager, , to be manager, Swift Cur- 


= = 
See formerly Sonate, 
formerly manager, 


Man. 
R. A. DYKES, formeriy manager, Oril- 
manager, Victoria. 


Wineinen Wienteee. 
spector at dept. of the supt.. of Man. & 


or H. HAV. accountant, Ashern, 
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Man., to be an assistant accountant, North 
‘oy B IN. assistant accountant, 
North W! Winnipeg, to be account- 
ant. North Winnipeg, Winnipeg. 
Vv. Ss. SMITH, to be accountant, Ashern, 


SAFE 
To CARRY 


| Pari & Fairmount, Montreal, 


CHARLES HERDT 


has been elected a director, L. 
G, Beaubien & Co., Montreal. 
He is vice-president, Banque L. 
G. Beaubien, Paris. 


Staff Changes 


Chartered banks announce the following 
| staff changes: 


Nova Scotia: 
W. C. MEEK, chief accountant, to be a 
| supervisor of branches, general office, To- | 


anes | ronto. 


H. RANDALL, assistant chief account- 
ant,.to be acting chief accountant. 

J. V. MONTGOMERY, to be an assistant | 
| supervisor, bank premises, general office, | | 
Toronto. 

P. V. COULTON, manager, New To- 
ronto, Ont., to be manager, Kingsway, To- 
ronto. 

I. A. KEAYS, to be manager, Carp, Ont. 

M. A. BOULAIS, of St. Roch, Quebec, 
Que., to be acting manager, St. Isidore de 
Prescott, Ont. 

E. S. FRASER, assistant accountant, 
to be ac-| 
countant, same branch. 

J. J. JOHNSTON, accountant, Mount | 
Dennis, Ont., to be accountant, Forest | 
Hill Village, Ont. 

H. E. JOYCE, accountant, Grenville, | 
oF to accountant, Westboro, Ottawa. 

J, GORDON SMITH, accountant, Jasper | 
& 114th St., Edmonton, to be accountant, | 
North Hill, Calgary. 

J. A. FAULKES, to be assistant account- | 
ant, Lethbridge, Alta. 

' . ° . 
Royal: | 
Cc. E. AMY, manager, head office busi- 
ness development dept., to be manager, 

Hamilton, Ont. 

Cc. AYEARST, to be manager, head of- 
fice business development dept. 

G. HARRISON, accountant, Melfort, 
Sask., to be manager, Carrot River, Sask. 

J. N. CORNBOROUGH, accountant, 
Davie St., Vancouver, to be manager, Ar- 
butus & ‘16th Ave., Vancouver. 

P. E, PANRUCKER, Edmonton South, 
Alta., to be accountant, Jasper Place, Ed- 
monto. 

R. M. GAME, Abbey, Sask., to be ac- 
countant, Perdue, Sask. 

J. W. MATTHEWS, Douglas St., Vic- 
toria, to be accountant, Davie St., Van- 
couver. 

J. E. BROOKBANK, Melville, Sask., to 
be accountant, Carrot River, Sask. 

E. P. BOWSER, manager, Kerrisdale, 
Vancouver, to be manager, McKay, B.C. 

P. McCAFFREY, supervisor’s dept., 
Winnipeg, to be staff officer, supervisor's 
dept.. re 

c.D FOSTER, Stanley St., Montreal, to 
be accountant, Atwater & St. Catherine, 
Montreal. 

H, S. PLAIN, accountant, Indian Head, 
Sask., to be accountant, Melfort, Sask. 

* > . 
Toronto: 

FP. A. MAPLES, formerly manager, Galt, 
Ont., to be manager, London, Ont. 

G. E. W, HEMMANS, formerly a senior 


traveling inspector, attached to B.C. divi- 
— to Ne seater traveling ipiater, 


a 
NESBITT, formerly of main 
branch, Seen to be manager, Allan- 


dale, On 

R. E. ‘FISHER, formerly assistant ac- 
countant, New Westminster, 

en Hastings & Burrard, Vancou- 


‘7 H. HUNTER, formerly assistant ac- 
countant, Montreal main office, appointed 
Senay. 1555 Van. Horne Ave., Mont- 
real. 

J. A. M. TURCOT, formerly assistant 
accountant, St. Lawrence & Ontario, Mont- 
real, to accountant, Jean Talon West & 


Park Sal . treal. 
id. ARMOTRONG, formerly account- 


ant, Le Fieche, Sask., to be accountant, 
Assiniboia, Sask. 


L. G. GREER, formerly assistant ac- 
countant, Brockville, Ont., to be account- 
ant, Brockville, Ont. 

A. DESAUTELS, formerly teller-ac- 
countant, Jean Talon West & Park Ave., 
Mortreal. to be accountant, Granby, Que. 

F. B. PERFECT, formerly assistant ac- 
countant, Edmonton, to be accountant, 
Calgary. 

NE. BORLAND, formerly accountant, 
Rocanville, Sask., to be accountant, La- 
Fleche, Sask. 

W. H. SNOW, formerly teller, Preece- 

— Sask., to be. accountant, Rocanville, 


R. M. 
| countant Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal, to 
be accountant, Dur_nville, Ont. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC EXPRESS 
TRAVELLERS CHEQUES 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL CANADIAN 
PACIFIC AGENTS AND MOST BANKS 
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C-I-L Develops All-Canadian 


Anti-Corrosion ‘Cocoon’ 


gel and the equipment can be/ Mon. 0.97 12/32 Thurs. 0.96 23/32 


MONTREAL (Staff) — A type 
of vinyl coating designed for 
packaging military weapons, 
valuable machinery and precision 
instruments against corrosion has 
been developed by Canadian In- 
dustries Ltd. It is now in produc- 
tion at Canadian Industries’ West 
Toronto paint division. 

A’ somewhat similar product 
was developed in the United | 
States a couple of years ago and 
sold to the Federal Government 
for packaging aircraft engines, 
etc. Now, Canadian Industries is | 
moving into the market and has | 
already landed a government | 
order; it reports it has an advan- | 
tage, cost-wise, over the U. S.| 
product. 

Developed by the company’s | 
paint and varnish division, the 
coating consists of two different 
synthetic resin compositions ap- 
plied with compressed air spray | 
guns. The first, a clear webbing 
compound, forms a web around 
the object to serve as a base for 
ithe tough and much thicker pro- 
tector coat. 


Within the “Cocoon,” moisture 
is absorbed by crystals of silica 


‘ 


On Monday morn Sam packed his bags, 
All ready for a trip, 

To show his clients far and wide, 
New products in his: grip, 


B.C., to be | 
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July 12, 1952 THE FINANCIAL POST 
U. S. $ Value in Canada | 


Daily at Noon as Reported By 
The Bank of Canada 


Week Ended July 4, 1952 


| COMMERCIAL PHOTOPRINTS LTD. 


Fri. 0.96 5/32 92 Adelaide St. W. 


Ave. 0.96 25/32 


preserved against corrosion “vir- | Tues. 
tually indefinitely.” Wed. 0.96 28/32 


CANADIAN BANK NOTE COMPANY 


LIMITED 
STEEL PLATE ENGRAVERS and PRINTERS OF 


Bank Notes - Postage and Revenue Stamps - Bonds - Debentures 
Stock Certificates - Labels - Cheques and all monetary documents. 


a 


ENGRAVED FOR LISTING ON ALL 


STOCK EXCHANGES 


SECURITIES 


i 


TORONTO OFFICE 
25 King Street West 


HEAD, OFFICE — OTTAWA 


ONTR OFFICE 
p> 9 ah ph vid 145 Richmond Read 


360 St. James Street West 


a - ay , 
(pA 
But late that night at his hotel, 
He found to his dismay, 


He'd lost the cash to pay his bills, 
Somehow along the way. 


Always be‘sure of 
fast, courteous. service 


Bank at 


IMPERIAL 


“the bank that sewice built” 


° ‘ 


"the bank that sewice built ° 


veccegearri ne 


So now Sam.uses TRAVELLERS CHEQUES, 
And as he tells his boss, 


“thave “the bank that sewice built” 


IMPERIAL BANK 


Make my funds safe from loss.” 


Position of Chartered Banks of Canada as of May 31, 1952 Shown 


OF CANADA 


Monthly Returns to Minister of Finance 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 


$e 
2 ‘ 


Notice is hereby that a 
dividend of Sy ti gg ll 
eh yg lf 


for| Up to end of June Dr. 


the 

The 

Head 
d after Friday 


1952, to share- 
the both June, 


Toronto, 12th June, 1952. 


COMMOIL LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


NOTICE is hereby given that a 
share has 


dividend of 20c — 
been declared on the outstanding 
no par value shares of the Com- 
pany. payable August 25th. 1952, 
to shareholders of record at the 
— of business on August 11th, 


The transfer books of the Com- 
pany will not be closed. 


-By order of the Board, 
, J. C. THOMSON, 


Secretary. 
June 13, 1952. 


McCABE GRAIN COMPANY 


LIMITED 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 

Notice is hereby given that quar- 
terly dividends of 15 cents per share 
on the outstanding Class A shares 
of the Company, and 10 cents per 
share on the at Class B 
shares of the Company have been 
declared payable August 1, 1952, to 
shareholders of record July 15, 1952. 
An extra dividend of 5 cents per 
‘ghare on the outstanding Class B 
shares will also be paid at the same 

time. 
By Order of the Board. . 

W. S. NEAL, 

Secretary. 


DOMINION STEEL AND 
COAL CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that a 
regular quarterly dividend of 25 
cents per share on the outstanding 
Ordinary shares without nominal 
or par value of the capital stock 
of this Corporation has been de- 
clared for the quarterly period 
ending June 30, 1952. Such divi- 
dend t6 be payable on July 30, 
1952, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on July 9, 
1952. 

By Order of the Board. 

G. C. BROADBENT. 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
MONTREAL, P.Q., 
June 25, 1952. 


DOMINION COAL 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that a 
jividend of 37 cents per share on 
the outstanding 6% Cumulative 
Sinking Fund Preferred Stock of 
this Company has been declared 
payable on July 30, 1952, to share- 
holders of record at the close o 
business on July 9, . 1952, such 
dividend being for the quarterly 
period ending June 30, 1952. 


By Order of the Board. 
G. C. BROADBENT, 


Secretary and Treasurer. 
MONTREAL, - P.Q., 
June 25, 1952. 


NORTHWESTERN UTILITIES, 
LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that 
the Board of Directors of this Com- 

any has declared the ve 
-fourth Quarterly Dividend of $1. 

r share payable on August Ist, 
‘1952, upon the outstanding 4% 
Cumulative Preference Shares of 
the Company, such dividend to be 
paid to the Shareholders of record 
at the clese of business on July 18th, 
1952. 

DATED at Edmonton, Ailberth, the 

4th day of July, 1952. 
: Cc. L. METCALFE, 
Secretary. 


FEDERAL GRAIN 
LIMITED 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 

Notice is hereby given that a divi- 

dend of thirty-five cents (3: 

share on the $1.40 Cumulative - 

deemable Preference Shares of the 

Company has been declared, payable 
August 1, 1952. 


The transfer books of the Com- 
to the said Preference 

Jul 952 a ithe 
of business on July 18, 1952, until the 
Code of business on August 1, 1952. 


ny relati 


hares will closed from 


By Order of the Board. 
A. R. STRACHAN, 


retary. 


Winnipeg. Manitoba, 
July 2,1 


35c) per 


Crop Prospects Better Than Average 


(Continued from page 1) 


varieties of wheat are wevistant 


Laboratory of Plant Pathology at 
Winnipeg, said there was no stem 
rust at all. In the last two or three 
days of June there were slight 
traces of leaf rust in the Winni- 
peg area. 

There is still time for rust loss 


‘| but the crops in the province this 


year appear far enough advanced 
to escape serious damage. 

Crop damage hasn't been ex- 
cessive. Soil-drifting earlier in 
the season on over-worked fields 
caused some damage and made 
necessary the reseeding of some 
fields. Cutworms were quite 
widely spread and did serious 
damage in some districts. 

Marketings of Manitoba-pro- 
duced hogs up to June 14, were 
56% more than for the same 
period last year. The higher hog 
marketings helped to offset the 
decline in total livestock market- 
ings following the outbreak of 
foot and mouth disease in. Sas- 
katchewan and the embargo for 
several weeks on shipments from 
the west. Up to June 14, this year, 
196,282 hogs were marketed from 
Manitoba shipping points com- 
pared with 125,917 for the same 
period last year.. Total hog re- 
ceipts in* Winnipeg from all 
provinces were 294,752 compared 
with 190,127 last year. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Most of Saskatchewan’s 140,000 
farmers have good reason to grin 
with delight: their 1952 wheat 
crop is from 10 to 14 days ahead 
of the last two crops at the end 
of June and they have a bigger 
crop planted this year than ever 
before. 

Both the Saskatchewan agricul- 
ture department and the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics estimate 
about 65% of. the wheat crop is 
now in the shot-blade stage and at 
least 11% has headed out, Moist- 
ure requirements are adequate 
for continuing growth throughout 
the province. ‘ 

The Saskatch:wan wheat pool 
set its crop condition figure this 
week at 157, the same figure 
issued for the week of June 30 
last year, but appended to its 
report the expectation of an in- 
creased figure for next week 
following heavy month-end gen- 
eral rains. The figure is based on 
100 as representing a crop, which 
if it remained unchanged to har- 
vest, would yield the long-term 

average of 15 bushels a seeded 
acre. 

In 1951 the pool estimate, an 
avérage yield of 21 bushels a 


‘i seeded acre. No yield estimate has 


been made on the 1952 crop yet. 

Most concerned with the wheat 
crop, predict a bumper yield this 
year. The pool estimates that 
16,463,700 acres were seeded to 
wheat, the highest acreage ever 
seeded in Saskatchewan. The 
previous record seeding was in 
1950 when 16,203,000 acres were 
planted to wheat. 

It is, however, too early to make 
many predictions about the final 
outcome of the crop. Some recent 
rains brought with them crippling 
hail storms which could still lay 
waste millions of bushels of crop 
in a few minutes of storm. In 
some areas some worm damagé is 
evident and there are scattered 
reports of root rot. There is no 
appreciable grasshopper infesta- 
tion this year. 

‘Livestock are reported in good 
condition throughout the province 
and the timely month-end rains 
gave pasture lands good growing 
moisture. Livestock men in the 
south expect a boost soon when 
the foot-and-mouth disease quar- 
a lifted wiping out the last 
restrictions on the movement of 
their animals. ; 

Prairie farming, however, is 
often a perilous occupation and 
while the incoming crop looks 
much better-than-average, many 


.jfarmers are still faced with the 


problem of getting rid of their 
remaining 1951 crop. 

A survey early this month re- 
vealed that about half of the 1,200 
country elevator points were still 
glutted with 1951 grain and that 
nother 100 million bushels re- 
/Mained on farms not yet deliver- 
ed. The 1951 wheat crop was 
‘estimated at 325 million bushels. 
The grain movement situation 
}was so critical last summer. and 
| fall that the Federal Government 
named its first peace-time trans- 
port controller whose job it was 
to clear out previous years’ crops 
from elevator points and provide 
adequate railway boxcars to move 
the incoming crop to market. 
Many farmers are already hinting 
a similar and even worse situation 
might face them all this fall, a 
situation which will be particu- 


a 
stage of growth with the over-all 
remaining about the same 

last year. “ 
3,521,600 acres have been 
oats, a 15% Gecrease 


lover the 1951 situation, and fewer 


acres of rye were seeded. This 
year’s rye acreage is estimated at 
655,900 acres, down 2.4%. In- 
creased acréage is reported for 
both barley and flax. Seeded to 
barley are 2,576,700 acres, an in- 
crease of 0.6%, and to flax are 
seeded 362,000 acres, an increase 
of 28%. . 

Recent crop reports say both 
oats and barley growth is “quite 
favorable” and the month-end 
rains should greatly help the flax 
crop. Some fall rye was damaged 
by mid-June frosts but favorable 
yields are expected. 


ALBERTA 

Alberta grain crops are two 
weeks’ ahead of normal growth at 
this time of the year in many 
districts, providing farmers with 
an optimistic outlook. Many hope 
that this early growth will enable 
them *to harvest ahead of the 
snowfall next fall, thus avoiding 
a repetition of conditions that pre- 
vailed during the latter part of 
1951, which resulted in extensive 
crop damage. 

Grain is heading out well in all 
areas. The only’ exeeption is 
north of the Peace River where a 
lack of moisture has been report- 
ed, with grasshoppers showing 
aciivities. Generally, moisture 
conditions are good as the result 
of recent rains and all seeding got 
off to a fine start. 

Preliminary estimates by the 
provincial department of agricul- 
ture on the basis of early reports 
of intention to plant show 6,424,- 
000 acres of wheat for Alberta 
this year, practically the same as 
in 1951. The oats acreage is 
expected to drop fr 2,854,000 
acres last year to 2,711,000 acres. 

Barley acreage is put at 3,223,- 
000, compared with 3,041,000 in 
1951. Rye is expected to run 
265,000 acres, down from the 
284,000 last year, while flaxseed 
probably will increase from 135,- 
000 to 148,000 acres. Area planted 
to potatoes is figured at 16,800 
acres, as against 17,700 acres last 
year. 

Summerfallow for Alberta 
farms is estimated at 5,990,000 
acres this year, compared with 
6,051,000 in 1951. 

Provincial Government officials 
have estimated that the 1951 
wheat crop of 150 million bushels 
put $225 millions into farmers’ 
pockets. In addition, there were 
236,413,000 bushels of coarse 
grains, such as oats and barley, 
which netted producers $219,473,- 
000. From 1,200,000 bushels of 
flaxseed, there was a yield of 
$4,836,000. 

With a big grain crop, farmers 
should have a better cash return 
this year than last year’s $767.3 
millions. For instance, the initial 
payment on wheat for delivery 
to the Wheat Board was faised 
20 cents a bushel early this year, 
while a similar increase was 
allowed on barley. There was no 
change from last year on oats. 

Recently, the price of No. 1 
Northern Wheat at Fort William 
or Vancouver was $1.60 a bushel. 
So far as Alberta growers are 
concerned, this. price is reduced 
by “freight rates to either Lake- 
head or Pacific Coast terminals. 

On the whole, the prospects are 
bright at present for Alberta 
harvesting another big crop, sub- 
ject to such crop hazards as hail, 
frost or other factors. 


ONTARIO 

Prospect is for a substantial 
drop in farm cash income in 
Ontario, as adverse weather con- 
ditions have pushed most crops 
below norma] levels. A dry, 
windy, and, cold June prevailed 
throughout most of the province, 
although parts of eastern and 
northern Ontario had a season of 
excessive rain, which held back 
early seeding. ~ 

Price of beef is down, but many 
herds are being held in pasture 
to await the lifting of the U. S. 
livestock ban. 

Spring grain was badly hit by 
the cold weather. Crop was about 
70% of normal. A high quality 
hay crop is estimated at about 
80% of normal quantity, while 
expectancy for fall wheat runs to 
85%. 

In general, vegetable prices are 
higher, but fruit prices are lagging 
because of high imports d 
heavy carry-overs. Strawberries 
were particularly hard hit. Can- 
ning of peas and tomatoes is 
expected to drop. 

Tobacco acreage was cut inten- 
tionally by one third due to the 
loss of a British market. Windy 
and dry weather will further re- 
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good in nearly all areas and 
prospects for other fruits” are 
bright although in one district 
poor pollination will cut the apple 
crop 50% below last year and 
apple scab infestation is increas- 
ing. 

The excellent pasturage has 
meant a high level of dairy pro- 
duction. For the first five months 
of the year, output of butter in the 
province totaled 20,967,000 lb., up 
13% from 18,574,000 in the same 
period of last year. Cheese pro- 
duction was off 27% at 1,695,000 
Ib. (2,312,000), reflecting the con- 
siderably lower prices. Output of 
concentrated milk rose 19.7% to 
48,196,000 lb. (40,270,000), while 
production of ice cream was al- 
most unchanged at 1,658,000 gal- 
lons (1,661,000). 

Butter prices are currently 
about 58 cents lb., against 63 cents 
a year ago, while cheese is still 
down sharply at 28 cents lb. (36 
cents). Eggs have shown a gain 
of around 6 cents dozen in the 
last two weeks, are presently 
selling at about 48 cents, com- 
pared with 63% cents a year ago. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Crop prospects in Prince Ed- 
ward Island are termed favorable, 
with important potato acreage 
slightly above last year’s, a good 
part of which is designed for an 
early market, and, it’s anticipated, 
favorable prices. The Island’s hay 
crop looks excellent; large quan- 
tities of grass silage are being 
saved in trench silos. 

Heavg rains during seeding of 
Brain crops in some areas brought 
difficulties, but grain generally 
is showing “vigor and health” and 
prospects are good. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


A record hay crop and average 
yields of good quality of other 
farm products with the exception 
of grain and strawberries are 
revealed in a province-wide sur- 
vey of the farm front in New 
Brunswick. 

J. K. King, deputy minister of 
agriculture, stated that the hay 
crop will be a big one and‘ of 
excellent quality; harvesting will 
be well under way by mid-July. 

A week ago strawberries looked 
like a better than average crop of 
one million quarts and of excel- 
lent quality but unfavorable 
weather at picking time has re- 
duced the size of the yield. N. B 
strawberries reach markets some- 
what later than other similar 
crops in the eastern provinces. 
Consequently the N.- B. yield 
enjoys large outlets in New Eng- 
land and Montreal at a time when 


have been harvested and sold 
The retail price this week in 
Fredericton and Saint John was 
25 to 30 cents a quart box. 

The potato crop—the most im- 
portant commercial farm product 
in the province—is shaping up 
well. About 40,000 acres have 
been planted, slightly better than 
the average for the past few 
years. 

No early varieties will reach 
markets until late this month. 
Some. of last year’s crop is still 
being sold at.a retail price of 
eight cents a pound but imported 
potatoes from the United States 
retailing at about 12 cents a pound 


‘are now supplying local demands. 


For a period last winter and 
spring potato growers were re- 
ceiving the highest prices since 
the end of the First World War. 
However, this situation did not 
result in any abnormally high 
plantings this spring as provincial 
growers through long experience 
have found that a scarcity and 
high prices one season may be 
completely reversed the following 


REED JOHNSTON 


has been made a partner in the 
firm of G. E, Leslie & Co., 
Montreal. 


with a strong market and prices 
of 70c lb. dressed to the farmer. 


BRITISH :COLUMBIA 


Despite trouble from insects 
and plant diseases, crop prospects 
‘throughout B. C. are good and, in 
nearly all cases, well above last 
year, 

All fruit crops, except plums, 
prunes and pears will show heavy 
increases over last year. Apples 
are estimated at 30% above. last 
year; pears down 10% to 15%. 

Apple growers are gloomy over 
prospective prices and market 
conditions, The traditional British 
market is cut off and good. apple 
prospects in the United States 
make it unlikely that the U. S., 
which relieved the situation dur- 
ing the past two years, will take 
much of the surplus this year. 

Harvest .of cherries: is well 
yunder way with the crop double 
last year and prices firm. 

The strawberry crop, now 
nearly all harvested, showed 
heavy increases. Prices of fresh 
berries, mostly going to the 
Prairies, paralleled last year, both 
those for processing berries are 
down slightly. 


Potatoes, which have been al- ares holdings. 


—— 
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Who Are Public Stock Buyers? 


A Breakdown of a Nation’s Company Shareholders 


Who are buyers of public 
stocks? What’s their  back- 
ground, their income level? 
How are available company 
stocks divided up among the 
people of a free nation? Lewis 
H. Kimmel answered these 
questions in a study prepared 
for the New York Stock Ex- 
change (Share Ownership in 
the United States; Brookings 
Institution, Washington; $1.50). 
Here’s a digest of what he has 
to say in the newly published 
work: 


There are 6,490,000 individuals 
in the United States who own 
shares in publicly owned stocks. 
They are members of 4,750,000 
family spending units. One in) 
every 16 persons in the U. S.| 
adult population owns shares in| 
at least one stock issue and there 
are one or more share owners in| 
one tenth of all families. 


There are 30.3 million share- | 
holdings in stock issues traded | 
on the organized stock exchanges | 
and over-the-counter, the study 
estimates. Each holding by an 
individual or ether owner counts 
as one shareholding; thus, a per- | 
son who holds shares in five | 
stocks has five shareholdings. The | 
number of shares in 16,655 stock | 
issues classified as publicly held | 
is estimated at almost five bil-| 
lions. These issues include 13,650 | 
common and 3,005 preferred is- | 
sues. 


The large difference between | 
the number of shareholdings and | 
the number of share owners re- | 
sults from two factors. First, a. 
substantial number of sharehold- | 
ings are in the names of fiduci- | 
aries, including trustees and/ 
guardians, investment companies, | 
insurance companies, institutions | 
and foundations and other non- | 
individual holders. Second, on} 
the average the number of sepa- 
rate issues owned by individual | 
owners is 4.1. 


The Sex Breakdown | 


Men have slightly over 11 mil-| 
lion shareholdings or 36.4% of| 
the tata), ahd ‘hold “1,763 million 
shares or 36.5% of the total, it is 
estimated. Average number of 


. |shares for all shareholdings in 

Peaches and apricots in the/the names of men is 160. This| 
Okanagan are expected to show /| figure is strongly influenced by 
sizeable increases over last year.| a comparatively small number of 


If shareholdings 


most impossible to get, are now| were arranged in order of size, 
moving to the market in good|the median or middle holding 
| would be substantially smaller. 


tonnage and quality with prices 
well above last year. 
Rains of the past weeks have 


eo welcome green to the big | 
| strawberries grown in those areas interior cattle ranges and lush | 


growth in the lower mainland 
dairy areas has increased milk 
production compgred with last 


year, Butter production for the 


first six months is down 13%, 
cheese up 5%, ice cream up 6% 
and evaporated milk up slightly. 


Crude Oil Pipeline 


'For Saskatchewan 
Hi-Way Refineries Lid. plans con- 


struction of a crude oil pipeline | 


from Saskatoon to Milden 56 miles 
south-west. The line will connect 
wit’ the interprovincial pipeline 
from Edmonton fo Superior. 

The Saskatoon Pipe Line Co., a 
newly organized company in which 
Hi-Way Refineries Ltd., holds a con- 
trolling interest, will construct the 
proposed line. 


Commodities 


Pre- 

Latest vious 

week week 

caccseese $27.25. $26.06 
ome 25.60 , 25.60 


Cattle 


season. The export trade to South | #45 


American countries, Caribbean 
Islands and the United States 


' furnishes the chief foreign outlets. 


The grain crop is disappointing 
in N. B. this season, due largely 
to a wet spring and late planting 
in-many areas, The government 
has been encouraging grain grow- 
ing for farm animal feeds as well 
as seed production. In recent 
years some types of seed especi- 
ally oats have found expanding 
markets in Western United States 
areas. 
~ Few early varieties of vege- 
tables will reach local markets 
for several weeks but on the 
average these crops are coming 
along well and appear to be of 
good quality, Most vegetables 
now retailing locally are imports 
from United States. 
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Menthly Indices 
Retail (June){ .... 187.3 
W’sale (May) eeeee 
U. S. (Apr.)* 
Gt. Brit. (Apr.) ... 329.7 
Note: +Base 1935-39 . 
British index is Board of converted 
to 1930 base. 
series based on 1947-49=100. 
of quotations is as follows: 
good, up to 1,000 Ib. top 
-electrotype. New 
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“) California third. 
;| states together with Illinois and 


Number of shareholdings for 
women is placed at 11.4 million 
or about the same number as for | 
men. They hold 1.308 million | 
shares or 27% of the total. Aver- 
age number of shares held by! 
women is 115. 

Joint accounts are represented 
By an estimated 3.5 million share- 
holdings or about 12% of the 
total. Number of shares in these 
shareholdings is 364 millions or 
7.5% of the total. Average num- 
ber of shares per shareholding is 
103. ot 


Fiduciaries, including trustees | 
and guardians, have almost 3.5) 
million shareholdings or 11.4% | 
of the total and hold 547 million | 


shares or 11.3% of the total, | 
Institutions or foundations | 


have an estimated 254,000 share- | 
floldings or less than 1% of the) 
total and: hold about 125 million 


shares or 2.5% of the total stock. 

Miscellaneous holders, includ- 
ing insurance companies, invest- 
ment companies and business cor- 


‘| porations, have an estimated 539,- 


000 shareholdings or about 2% of | 
the total and hold 722 million | 
shares or about 15% of the total. | 


How States Rank 


New York has more share- | 
holdings than any other state. | 
Pennsylvania ranks second and 
These three 


Massachusetts. account for 16 
million shareholdings or 54% of | 
the total. At the opposite ex- 
treme, Nevada has only 25,000 
shareholdings and Wyoming 
31,000. 

The basic data for sharehold- 
ings used in developing the above 
estimates: 3,954 common and 
preferred stock issues of 2,991 
reporting corporations. 

-Individual owners of publicly 
held stock issues are relatively 
more frequent among people of 
50 to 59 years of age than in any 
other age group. An estimated 
27% of all share owners are in 
this age range. Individuals 60 
years old and over account for 
almost as many share owners as 


Grain Prices 


Winnipeg Futures 
Week te July 7, 1952 


Close 
July 7 


L duly ...< 1.20) 
iia Oct. 2... 2.22% 
1.167 Dec. sere 1.21 


Rye— 


oe ese 


1.80 
1.70 
185 


ers. 


the 50 to 59 group, but the pro- 
portion in this group owning 
shares is somewhat smaller. The 
proportion of share owners rises 
with increasing age up to 60 
years. 

There is a direct relationship 
between share ownership aid 
education. Those who had four 
or more years of college work 
have the largest relative number 
of share owners; an estimated 
18% are share owners. Those who 
attended college but did: not com- 
plete a. four-year course rank 
next; the -proportion is 15%. 
Among those who completed four 
years of high school, the pro- 
portion, is, about one half of that 
for those. who: attended college 
but did not complete a four-year 
course. 

Level of Income 


The level of income has a di- 
rect influence on share owner- 
ship. Of family units with in- 
comes of $10,000 and over, 55% 
include one or more share own- 
For the $5,000 to $10,000 
bracket the figure is about 20%. 
$4,000-$5,000 range, the incidence 
of share ownership is over 7%. 
More than 200,000 families with 
incomes of less than $2,000 own 
shares. 


The proportion of share own- 
ership is highest for administra- 
tive executives with about 45% 
of this class being share owners. 
Operating supervisory officials 
rank second with 19% owning 
shares and professional workers 
in technical fields rank third with 
13%. Those who render personal 
services—doctors, lawyers, etc.,— 
are fourth with 12%. 

Share ownership is relatively 
more frequent in families of one 
or two members. Families of 
three or four members show a 
declining rate of share ownership 
with each additional member. 


Other Breakdowns 


Share ownership is relatively 
more frequent in families who 
own their own homes than in 


@ FEED GRAI 


those who occupy rented dwell- 
ings. ~ A 

Share ownership is more fre- 
quent in medium-sized cities than 
in the larger cities and small 
towns and rural communities, 

The average number of issues 
per share owner is estimated at 
4.1. One-issue owners account 
; for 46% of all share. owners. 
Only about 8% of all share own- 
ers hold 10 or more sto¢k issues. 

About two thirds of all share 
owners have owned one or more 
stock continuously since World 
| War TI—1944 or earlier. About 
‘one fifth became owners during 
|the past three years, Six ‘per 
| cent became share ownéfs during 
1951 or acquired shares again 
during that year. 


KENNETH C. CATON, 
President of Trans-Canada Plumbing 
| Agencies Ltd., 388 St. James Street West, 
| Montreal, a new company chartered to 
| promote Coast to Coast distribution of 
| leading British plumbing and heating 
products. Formerly soles manager in 
| Britain, he settled in Canada in 1950, 
| since when he has opened up the Cana- 
| dian market for a number of British 


j 
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| products. 


NS Bulk or Sacked 


All Grain sele¢ted from our Elevators in the 
Finest Growing Districts of Western Canada 


Write or Wire to Winnipeg for Quotations 


tional Grain 


Company Limited 


Head Office, Winnipeg 


f 
Terminal, Fort William de 


FEDERAL GRAIN LIMITED 


AND 


THE ALBERTA PACIFIC 


WINNIPEG 


GRAIN CO. (1943) LTD.. 


- CALGARY 


Country Elevators located in all Prairie Provinces, ‘and 
Terminals at Fort William, Port Arthur and Vancouver. 


Cereal and Forage Seed Plant at Winnipeg. 
We invite your inquiries regarding teed and seed grein. 


GRAIN SHIPPERS 
GRAIN 


AND EXPORTERS 
FUTURES © 


Owners and Operators 


Fort William Terminal Elevator Co. Ltd. 
and Powell Transports Ltd. 


Head Office——563 Grain 


Exchange, Winnipeg, Man. 


—Vancouver, B.C. 


Branch Offices—Fort William, Ont., Montreal, Que. : ‘3 


N. M. PATERSON 


& SONS LIMITED 


Grain - Division 
Grain & Coal Merchant 
Steamship Division 
Carriers of all Bulk Cargoes 
Fort William, Ont. Winnipeg, Man. Montreal, P.Q. 
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CONSTRUCTION | 


Plan new buildings in steel con- 
struction NOW. Stocks of struc- 
tural steel are increasing — re- 
trictions are easing. The steel 
you need will be ready when you 


want it. 


No alternative-material super- 
sedes steel in sound construction. 


The Canadian Institute of Steel 
Construction Inc. and its fab- 
ricating member firms (listed 
below) will be glad to advise and 
cooperate on any problem in- 
volving the use of steel construc- 
tion. This advertisement issued by 
The Canadian Institute of Steel 
Construction Inc. 124 Bloor Street 
West, Toronto, Ontario 


very hour of every day 
the telephone in your 


home stands ready to serve 
yOu for A FRACTION OF A CENT 


AN HOUR, What else in your 
daily living means so much 


1. STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
iS. SAFE AND LASTING 


2. STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
iS SPEEDY AND ECONO- 
MICAL 


3. STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
IS MODERN AND ADAP- 
TABLE 


.4. STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
iS SALVAGEABLE 


TPES AICS 


Department store sales (% ch. from 
year earlier) ........ Seati 

Car loadings, total* .. 
Eastern Canada 
Western Canada 
Steel & Steel products .. (cars) 
Ores & concentrates eee (Cars) 


+17 
80,780 
52,899 
27,881 
2,021 
3,880 


+11 
82,230 
53,700 
28,530 
2,061 
4,072 


+8 
82,343 
55,109 
27,234 
1,957 
3,924 


: July 12, 1952 
demand, supply conditions. Dollar had weakened for a while. 
Department store sales up in all provinces but one, week ended 
June 28, compared year ago. Gains: Maritimes, '20%; Alberta, 16%; sulphur shortage which, it was/ will be rectified isn’t known. Six 
hoped earlier, would ease in the /roasters are under construction. 
last half of this year, looks as; The new liquid sulphur dioxide 
figures and in relation to sales. 
Cattle receipts at yards and plants now running ahead of year 
ago, though down 17% for year-to-date. Week ended June 28 up 10%. Canadian users have been draw- | schedule in mid-October. There 
ing on already depleted stocks | has been some uncertainty about 
with the expectation that new supplies of special] stainless steel 
_ “Strike” of price-haggling fishermen on Pacific ecoast helped 
18% in value. Halibut catch down partly because legal season longer | But que mainly to difficulties in | lieved that there will be enough 
this year, meaning less of quota accounted for in May. | obtaining steel (special stainless | available to handle initial trans- 
Atlantic coast fish catch 13% bigger in May than year ago, but 4? ; 
gs y y £0, and structure), it’s thought that | port requirements at least, The 
chains up 23% in May over year ago; shoe stores, up 14%; women’s| may actually become available. | have been brought into produc- 
clothing stores, up 13%; drug stores, 10%; variety stores,6%. Hard-| Main delay is due to difficul-| tion since the start of this year, 
ware not doing as well, with 4% gain. ‘ties being experienced by pulp|one by Shell Oil Co. of Canada 
Coal production to June 1 down 3% in tonnage. Imports down annually. 
slightly too. Nova Scotia production down 7%; Alberta, down 3%. . , 
Steel ingot production per day to June 1 up 4% compared first five COMPANY 
REPORTS 
To assist readers in appraising and 
going to_export market. 
ts. Variations from th - 
Major Weekly Indicators nies" published reports are fostnoted. 
Latest Week Month Year | CANADIAN WALLPAPER MAN- 
& LOAN ASSOCIATION 
previous year’s $235,345. 
Sales in both the domestic and ex- | HEAD OFFICE. WINNIPEG 
port fields increased during the year, { 


“OUT Trend of Busi 6 upplies 
: of Business |Short Steel Supplies | 
Dollar soared past $1.04 in U. S. funds this week. Average for ‘* 
five days last week (see below) reflects steady rise with current OW p ur Programs ‘ aw . 
MONTREAL (Staff) — The/stalled. How soon the situation ’ 6 4 hot 
Ontario, 12%; Saskatchewan, 9%; Quebec, 9%. Manitoba down 5%. 
B. C., not available. 
Department store stocks much below year ago both in dollar | t,o,¢h it will be serious well into | plant being built at Copper Cliff, A i 
the first part of next year at | Ont., by Canadian Industries Ltd. 4 
least. is expected to get started on — ; 
Foot-and-mouth-burned farmers not taking feeder stock from yards 
at last year’s pace, so much support for marketings later will be 
lacking. . production would soon be avail-|for the tanks in the tank cars 
: : : able in increasing quantities from | which will carry the SO, to the 
slash industry income there for May. Catch down 16% in volume, | ,ew Canadian sources of supply. | pulp and paper mills, but it’s be- 
value 1.5% lower. Reason: less lobsters, halibut, other high value only 25%-40% of the 20,000-21,000 | Post is told. 
species. . tons of sulphur counted on from| Two sulphur recovery plants 
Chain stores in on consumer buying revival too: sales of food) new Canadian sources this year | processing natural gas in Alberta 
New life insurance put in force in May 11% greater than year| and paper producers in getting | and the other (in June) by Roy- 
earlier. Includes industrial and group policies. Like higher retail | deliveries of equipment for new | alite Oil Co. Each has a rated 
sales, partly a sign of more liquid funds in consumer hands. pyrite roasting plants being in- | capacity of 10,000 tons of sulphur 
months last year. 
Butter stocks in nine cities at July 1, 70% above year ago. In 
part, another symptom of foot-and-mouth plague: dairy cows not} comparing company financial state- 
{ ments, The Financial Post has a uni- 
form methed of presenting corporation 
| UFACTURERS LTD. consolidated 
7 - ~—_ —- |net profit of $59,194 for year ended 
—13/| April 30, 1952, was 74.8% less than 
(cars) 
as did prices, reports President BRANCH OFFICES 
Arnold Ashton. These factors were 
not sufficient to offset higher raw 


(cars) 
(cars) 


eeeeeeeee 
eeeeeeee 


Lord & Cie Limitee, Montreal. 

MacKinnon Structaral Steel Co,, Léd., 
Sherbrooke. 

Maritime Steel & Foundries Lid., New 


The Canadian Institute of Steel Construe 
tion Inc., is an educative and consullative 
group. Fabricating are: 


eene 


Agency Building, Edmonton, Alte. 


yet costs so little? 


Lumber, lath & shingles .... (cars) 

Base Metals (cars) 
Motor vehicle production ... (units) 
Bus. failures (4-wk. moving av.) .... 
Bank of Canada holdings of 


4,046 
518 
10,261 
29.3 


4,572 
590 
10,122 
17.3 


4,091 
574 
9,669 
10.5 


+t + T+ 4+ 44 44 44 


5,581 
18 


material prices and operating costs, 
particularly labor, Mr. Ashton states. 

Sales of Empire Wall Papers Ltd., 
a-subsidiary, were well maintained, 


221 A-€th Ave., W., Calgary, Alta.’ 
MecCalium-Hill Building, Regina, Sask: 
407 Avenue Building, Saskatoon, Sask.’ 


The Canadian Bridge Co., Ltd., Walkerville. 
Canadian Structural Steel Works Co. 
Ltd., Montreal. 
Construction Co., Lid. 
Toronto. 


Dominion Bridge Co., Lid., Head Office: 


Glasgow. 

aa gmneming Works Limited, Am- 
erst. 

Sarnia Bridge Co., Ltd., Sarnia. 

Sault Structural Steel Co., Lid., Sault 
Ste. Marie. 


Lachine. Plants at:—Ottawa, Toronio, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver. 
Dominion Structural Steel Limited, Mont- 
reai, Ottawa. 
Eastern Canada Steel & Iron Works Lid., 
Quebec. 
Frankel Corporation Limited, Toronto. 
Hamilton Bridge Co., Lid., Hamilton. 
John T. Hepburn Limited, Toronto. 
Londen Steel Construction Co., LAd., 
London. ; 


2,238 | but increased operating expenses re- 
1,336 | Sulted in lower net earnings. 
344 | Another subsidiary, Dominion Col- 
59 |our Corp. showed no real increase 
93.840 | aS building extensions were not com- 
323.36 | pleted until February, 1952. 
Company policy is to offer its | 
424 | domestic and export wallpaper sets | 
48) |On a two-year basis in alternate 
years, for manufacturing and mer- 
chandising reasons. The 1951-52 
period covered the domestic set, 
while currently a new line is being 
offered to the export trade. 
Directors initiated an employees’ 
contributory pension plan last year. | 
Company’s contribution for the cur- | 
| 


1 Reyal Bank Building, Branden, Man. 

a Opt ’ Goint Joba Drydock Co., Lid., Bast Saint 
ohn. 

Standard Iron & Steel Works Lid., 
Toronto. 

Standard Steel Construction Co., Lid., 
Port Robinson. 

Truscon Steel Company of Canada Litd., 
Walkerville. 

Western Bridge & Steel Fabricators 
Lid., Vancouver. 


securities* ($ millions) 2,052 2,059 2,035 
Short term governments ($ millions) 1,227 1,234 ~ . 1,197 
Long term governments ($ millions) 813 814 827 
Other securities ($ millions) 11 11 11 
Canadian Dollar (U.S. cents, average) 103.326~ 102.459 101.762 
T.S.E. Industrials index 318.77 319.75 318.06 
| Bank Clearings ‘ 
Montreal ($ millions) 
a Toronto 24+ «+e A$ millions) 
*Last week’s figures; latest unavailable. 


tNo comparable year-ago figure. 


» Facts by the Month 


Month Two Mos. 
WHAT WE PRODUCE— i Ago A 
In all industries (Index) ..... apm vecccesce t 211.6 
In factories (Indéx) : 218.5 
Total néndurable goog 
Food & bev. (Index) 
‘Textiles (Index) ; 
Clothing (Index) 
Chemicals (Index) 
Total durable ‘goods (Index? 
Iron & steel products tIindex) . 
Primary iron & steel (Index) 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 


469 
445 


393 
478 


422 
oa 452 
EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 


Year 


° 
218.2 
228.3 
199.3 
197.0 . 
192.9 
149.8 
212.5 
278.5 
263.5 
321.5 
156.5 
111.3 
169.0 
106.1 


386 
117 
174.3 


5,549 
3,008 


486 
805 


190.0 
196.3 
145.8 
133.1 
203.9 
267.3 
260.3 
328.8 
160.6 
114.6 
147.0 


MARGISON BABCOCK and ASSOCIATES 


LIMITED 


CONSULTING PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 


SPECIAL PROJECTS ORGANIZATION 


21 RICHMOND ST. W., TORONTO 10053 JASPER AVE!, EDMONTON 
(Head Office) 


COMPLETE DESIGN OF INDUSTRIAL PROJECTS 


Site Services and Facilities 
Building and Building Services 
Process and Process Services 


SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 


rent year is estimated at $45,000. 
CONSOLIDATED INCOME ACCOUNT 
Years Ended Apr. 30: 1952 1951 


Net earnings 


From mines (Index) 

Metals (Index) 

Nonferrous smelting, refining (Index) .. 
Gold (Index) ' Wsracses ° 103.0 
—From farms 

Hogs graded (000) ....-ccccevensees osccoe 552 
Cattle delivered (000) 77 
Flour (InGex): .. 1... .acsrecrscecscciese ecscce F 157.2 
—From sea 

sE. Coast catch ($000) .. 2,524 
OW. Coast catch ($000) ..scccrcecerseceseves 428 


Less: Dividend 
Surplus for year 7,496 
Earnings per Share and Dividend 
Clas A&B $0.46 $1.82 | 
Payable 0.40 1.00 | 


CONDENSED CONS. BALANCE SHEET | 

As at Apr. 30: 1952 1951 | 

| Cash ; 
| Accts., etec., rec, 

Inventories .........+. 

Total curr. assets .. 


106,099 | 
Record: 


plans for your 
WILL 
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THE 


“ROYAL TRUST 
th COMPANY 


a t ; i - : | 
Dept. store sales ‘($ millions) 

Country store (§ millions) ........ owes 
WholeBale sales (value index) ........+.-. 
Pass car sales (units) 

WHAT’S ON BHAND— 
Mfrs. inventories (value) (Index) ........ 
=Dept. store stock /sales ratio 
SPENDING, SAVING POWER— 
Labor income ($ millions) 
Industrial payrolls Index) 
Dividend payments (Index) (annual rate) 


471 
741 


SP $ 
2232; 


Bank loan 

Accts., tax., pay. ..... 

Divds. pay. -.......0. . 
Total one. Mab. .. 


ID 
38a 


Invent. res. .......+. . 
Conting. res., etc. .... 


OFFICES ACROSS CANADA FROM COAST TO COAST 


o0 = 20 
SSeBSeee: 
B2838332% 


tAfter depr. of 01 
fIncl, in curr. assets in co’s report. 


Werking capital 2,122,064 2,356,930 


iOBS— 
Empleyment (Index) 
Mfg. employment (Index) 
BUILLDING— r 
sContract awards ($ millions) 
Housing starts (units) 
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We are Industrial 
Maintenance and 
dal +lta mt le da 
Specialists 


What boosts a man’s stock . 


FOREIGN TRADE— 
Exports (S$ millions) 
Imports ($ millions) ........ secsce éececvee 
MONEY— . 
eMoney supply ($ millions) .......+0+5+ cece 
Cheques cashed ‘$ millions) 
Savings deposits ($ millions) 
Current public loans ‘$ millions) 
S8Life insurance sales is millions) 
GOVERNMENT 
eFederai eurpius (cumulative) ($ millions) . 
PRICES - 
eCost of living (Index) 186.7 188.7 
Productior indexes show volume changes seasonally adjusted where possible. 
index bases: production, wholesale sales cost of living, 1935-39=100; employment, 
payrolls, 19239=100; manufacturers inventories. 1947 a ge = 100, 


DEFENSE-IMPORTANT MATERIALS—Preduction and Supply— 
Latest Month 


Moenth 
Steel ingots and castirgs (000 tons) 


date 

339 962 

Net imports, primary shapes ‘000 tons) ... 151 81 318 
Primary copper (000 tons) ............ doce 22 24 88 
Nickel 1000 tons) 11 47 
Cement (000 bbl.) .........0.00+ 200sbs secs 1,492 5,716 
Lumber imillion fbm) ....... pBasduesecsé 420 1441 
Exports (million (fbm) .....s.00+ 297 755 


aNew itenr this week. 
Date for your file: Financial Post, July 12, 1952. 


with people like these? 


Tari bm mela l| 
maintenance and 
finish probiems now, 
without obligation. 


Acousti-Quiet 


ees 


241.1 


LIMITED 


Torent 


HA2133 
330 Carlow Ave., 


Yrte % 


55 
* oo 


yr. 
(ADVERTISEMENT) 


o 


yr. ago 
31 


TO A YOUNG MAN 
WHO WANTS To 
EARN $10,000 


agnesium Advice from The 
WALL STREET JOURNAL 


To Quadruple oo. wsaiio « 


| $5000 was a reasonable goal for a 
MONTREAL (Staff) — Alum-/| young man. Today, wir iathineed 
um Co. of Canada is increasing | taxes and higher living costs, you 
he capacity of its magnesium | eed $10,000 a year to biy what 
plant at Arvida, Que., by four | $5900 used to buy. 
times, to 4,000 metric tons a year.| This change in values is only one 
Expansion of facilities for mak-|of many cha taking place in 
; is j America. New inventions, new jndus- 
tries and new ways of doing busisess 
are creating new opportunities for 
young-men who want to increase their 
incomes. 


The Wall Street Journal tells you 
about these opportunities. Because 
the reports in The Journal come to you 
DAILY, you get immediate notice of 
any new developments that may affect 
your business i 


by) + 
shzies 
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Invariably, employers like the kind of man 
who readily accepts responsibility. And they 
snow that this attitude is suggested by a 
man’s ownership of life insurance. So life 
insurance can be a “plus” to a man in any 
line of work. 


Because bankers and others who lend money 
render such useful service, their opinion of a 
man is important. To them, ownership of 
adequate life insurance is often an important 


factor in establishing satisfactory credit. 
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LLé: 


Where peace 


and quiet reign 


In the church where the sacred cere- ’ 
monies are so often disturbed by distracting 
rumblings and responding echoes, Acousti- 
Celotex is the most welcome acoustical 
material. Once treated with Acousti-Celotex 
the church becomes, indeed, a pilace of quiet 
dignified reverence. Acousti-Celotex is simple 
in design and presents an attractive 
harmonious finish, suitable for church and 
cathedral. Repeated painting does not lessen 
its acoustical‘eficiency = 

which is substantiated 

by authentic tests, 


Many a man is rated “the best husband in 
the world” by his wife. But if he owns life 
insurance — which provides his family with 
financial security — he enjoys extra laurels 
because of his concern for their future. 


: 


~ ACOUSTI-CELOTEX ff 
ae gets. te, he 
aes ‘ : ; = ae: all * 
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FIRST FOR ..e. MILEAGE 
coo SAFETY coo ECONOMY 


ERE are the three out- 
standing reasons why 

Trustees should consider the 

Debentures of our 63-year-old 

Company for the investment 

of Sinking Funds: . 

HIGH YIELD 

lo to 15 years inclusive 444% 

err ce 442% 

3 to 3% % 

1 to 32% 

ADAPTABILITY 

These Debentures can be is- 

suea for any number of years 

and months to suit — for ex- 

ample: 11 years and 9 months 
~—and for any odd amount as 

required, 

SECURITY 

The Debentures are backed by Mortgages on residential properties in 
Maritime Province cities and towns valued at THREE times the total 
amount of Mortgages. They are also LEGAL investments for Trustee 


funds in Ontario, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and are accepted 
by the Dominion Government for Life Insurance Company deposits. 


For further information apply to Broker, and ask bim to write 


us for full particulars. 2 
EASTERN CANADA SAVINGS & LOAN 


ray NJ y 


GRANY RE DUKE ea a 


at NATIONAL STEEL 
CAR CORPORATION Lid. 


saves many valuable hours 


Se 
Improper metal cleaning methods were , 
costing the National Steel Car Corp., Ltd., 
of Hamilton, Ontario, many dollars every 
day. For removing scale from forged 
journal box wedges and miscellaneous 
weldments, the com had been using 
a large airblast room designed for cleaning 
, d completed freight and refrigerator cars. 
amortize This entailed placing the work on a flat 
car which was then pushed into the blast 
room for cleaning on the night shift. A 
train crew and two airblast operators were 


in 6 months 
kept on duty, 


Since installing a Wheelabrator Swing Table only 
operator is required. He handles the entire 
requirements in just one hour's ti 
i 


equipment 
investment 


time. 
ors for improper cleaning occur 

airless Wheelabrator spotlessly cleans 

every 10 minutes. 


Operating savings in less than 6 mont 
than the eriinal cost of the machine. 
save with t ove W beelabrator. 
for catalog No. 74- ' 


| GANADIAN. REPRESENTATIVE: Robert A. Cot 
- 06 Adelaide $., W.,  Terento, Ontarie. 
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What’s 

Manufacturers of .products 
which: are either completely 
new,or are being made in 
Canada for the first time are 
invited to contribute to this 
column. Describe the product, 
state its purpose, outline in 
what respect it is new, and 
indicate its significance to its 
field. 


Cat’s Eyes 

No longer “in the dark,” motor- 
ists can now drive at night or 
through fog with “clear sailing 
‘ahead.” Lens, now available in 
Canada, will increase range of 
- vision under poor visibility con- 
ditions.. 


Drain Dredge ; 

- Device for clearing clogged 
drains operates like an egg 
beater, is. 36 inches long and 
ean be used for all household 
drains. 


For Budding Builder 
Educational construction set for 
youngsters contains 600 small 
bricks, mortar, windows, doors, 
some roofing materials and 


New Products, Applications and Ideas Gathered from 
World-wide Sources or Made in Canada for the First Time 


building plans. Completed build- 
ing can be dropped into water 
— mortar dissolves but bricks 
may be used again. 


Oil filter 

Ordinary roll of toilet paper 
is used as filter cartridge in 
new type of oil filter for auto 
and other gasoline engines, be- 
ing introduced to Canadian mar- 
ket. Filter holder is aluminum | 
diecast. " 


Spare Faucets 
Self-adjusting chrome handle | 
will fit any faucet; is easily in- 
stalled when original handle | 
“gives out.” Comes in cross | 
handle or lever handle model. 


Portable Shouter 
Megaphone with portable am- | 
plifier operates from tiny bat- | 
teries; requires no external con- | 
nection. Volume control permits | 
complete range of voice from 
soft whisper to raucous shout. 


Healthy Refresher 


Dispensolator, now marketed in 
Canada, vends the following | 


| 


real food drinks:— blended | 
citrus juice, tomato juice, V-8 | 
cocktail, apple juice and dairy 
chocolate. 


Bill-T ype-Writer 
Device instantly converts regu- 
lar typewriter into automatic 
high-speed billing machine. 
Does not interfere with normal | 
operation, but eliminates waste | 
motion in handling multiple | 
copy forms. 


> Cocktail 
Poison, soluble in water, kills | 
thirsty, grain-eating rats. 


W ater proofing 

Colorless waterproof coating can | 
be applied to almost any wall 
material; resists rain, wind, 
acids, alkalis and temperature | 
extremes. 


Lightweight Panel 


Lightweight structural material | 
for interior building partitions, | 
desk tops, etc., is effective insu- 
lator. Strength qualities are 
said to be six times that of | 
masonry ‘wall. 
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Bordulac Gets’ 
More Tungsten 


Scheelite Section| 
Opened to East at 300- 
ft. Horizon . 


A section of scheelite (tung- 
sten) ore has recently been open- 
ed at Bordulac Mines at the 300-ft. 
horizon in the section 1,100 ft. east 
of the shaft where scheelite was | 
observed earlier in cores of drill 
holes Nos. 73 and 67. 


The drift has shown 240 ft. of 
contifiugs scheelite deposition, 
with a strengthening as the drift 
is advanced eastward, President 
T. W: MacDowell reports, The 
face and the last 40 ft. show con- | 
tinuous strong streaks of schee- 
lite. It is estimated that this ore 
will average 0.5% WO, (tungsten 
trioxide) worth $32.50°a ton. 


| 

The vein is reported a very 
strong structure, the scheelite and 
gold-bearing quartz sulphide min- 
eralization extending across 
widths of 8 to 12 ft. This scheelite 
occurs mostly in the footwal] of 
the vein; the best gold values 
occur in the hangingwall making 
sampling for gold difficult. 


The scheelite at the Bordulac 


Featuring :—rich aniline calf 
by Collis . . . style-perfect 
appearance—rugged yet 
very trim... outstanding 
comfort, 
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1951 Net of 424 Companies 
Up, % Paid Out Down 


By JAMES H, JOYCE 10) in so far as net income and 


The combined net profit of 424 | total dollar amount of dividends. 
Canadian companies for 1951 was | Shareholders of the 326 com- 
up 7.2% from their 1950 combined | Panies in The Post's study receiv- 
net and up 21.7% from their 1948 | ed a slightly higher proportion of 
combined net, according to a sum- | the 326 firms net profit in divi- 
mary compiled by the Bank of|dends in 1951 than in 1950 al- 
Canada. The combined net profit | though the percentage of net paid 
was $569.3 millions in 1951, $531.1 | Out (52%) in 1951 was less than 
millions in 1950 and $467.7 mil-| the 57.6% of net paid out by the 
lions in 1948. | Bank’s 424 firms. 


Shar¢holders received 1.9% | The change in net profit from 
more in dollar amount paid out | 1950 to 1951 and also from 1948 
in cash dividends in 1951 than in| to 1951 varied widely between 
1950, but a lower percentage of | the 29 groups of companies shown 
the total net income. }in the Bank of Canada’s break- 


The net income paid out in| down. 
cash dividends by these 424 com- | 
panies totaled $328 millions in| net profit for 1951 over 1950 was 


\from Dryden Paper Co. 


Largest percentage increase in | 


| mine is occurring in a quartz vein | 
tin highly altered granitic rock in | 
the Bordulac intrusives. Most of | 
the tungsten deposits of the world 

are of the vein type with the ore 

solutions derived. from granitic 

magma-which has intruded the | 
surrounding: rocks. 


New Catalogues 
Link-Belt Limited, Toronto, 24 
page book gives information | 
about the Multi-Louvre dryer 
used for drying, cooling or pro- 
cessing bulk materials. 


St. Regis Opens 
Paper Bag Plant 


May two show you our alhachvs tange of Harll slyles 


At Better Shoe Stores Across Canada 
Factory: Fredericton, N.B. 


A new 73,000 sq. ft. factory, ——_ INDUSTRIAL COLOUR ENGINEERING 


making multiwall paper bags, has 
gone into production at Dryden, | 
Ont. 

Built by St. Regis Paper Co. 
(Canada), the plant replaces a 
smaller factory formerly leased : 
Equip- | usa 
ment includes two tubing units, 
each with modern web printing | 
press units—double the capacity | Wa 
of the leased premises — with 4 
space provided for installation of | 
a third unit at a later date. 

The new building will also) 
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DID YOU KNOW—Colour Engineering saves you money ? 


It reduces cost of operation 

It improves quality of production 

It stimulates efficiency of labour 

It promotes continuity of employment 


f geared to do a complete job from colour design to finished 
ig quickly, with no interruption to your production. We invite 
¢ your enquiry. 


4 Food 


1951, a new high and up from 
$322 millions in 1950 and $263 
millions in 1948. But this amount 
was only equal to 57.6% of the 
combined net profit of these com- 
panies, after’ taxes, as compared 
with 60.6% in 1950, 62.5% in 1949 
and 56.1% in 1948. 

Results of the Bank of Can- 
ada’s study confirm the results 
of The Financial Post's study of 
the results of 326°Canadian com- 
panies in which there is an in- 
vestment interest (The Post, May 

a 


| shown by the six telephone com- 
| panies with a 45.1% jump. 

Next largest increase (40.0%) 
was shown by the seven grain 
elevator companies and _ third 
largest (39.5%) was shown by 
| the six rubber companies. 

Biggest drop in net profit was 
|the decrease of 46.7% shown by 
| the 14 clothing’ firms. This was 
| followed by the drop of 40.2% 
shown by the 15 primary textile 
firms. 

Actual results for the indivi- 


dual groups are:. 


NET INCOME TO STOCKHOLDERS: 


No. 
of 


Group 


Change in 1951 
1948 1950 1951... 


Cos. —($ Millions) —. 


Grain mill products ... 


ee ee ewaePweereeee 
Beverages ... 
Tobacco 


. 
. 
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Primary textiles .cccccccccccsese 
Misc. textiles saben bwabee 
Clothing $e 
Wood products (incl. logging)... 
Pulp and paper ..... Pine cseor eae 
Paper products ....%..... spaaees 
Printing and publishing ........+. 
Iron, steel and products ......+. 
Machinery 


| Electrical Machinery & Egqpt..... 


Gold mining 

Other non-ferrous metals 
Non-metallic minerals (ex. fuels) 
Coal and natural gas ......++.+- 
Petroleum 

Chemicals 

Paints and polishes 

Wholesale trade and service .... 
Retail trade and service 
Electric utilities 
Telephones 
Transportation and storage ..... 
Grain elevators ...cccceccseseres 


eeeeeeee 


Total Sree eee eee eee eeeeereee 424 


COMPANY 


32 
21 
18 


ll 


6 44 
11.4 
17.5 

7.7 
3 
6.0 
8.9 
4.7 
2.0 
5.9 
39.6 
6.3 
5 
28.1 
34.4 
16.0 
10.7 

137.7 

118 

3.3 
34,2 
16.2 
2.0 
6.9 
16.5 
17.7 

6 127 

3.2 

7 11 


2.6 
13.2 
12.0 


3.2 
15. 
Aa 
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467.7 


REPORTS 


531.1 569.3 


To assist readers in appraising and comparing company financia) statements, The 


Finasecia!l Post has 2 uniform 


of presenting corporation accounts, Variations 


from the companies’ published reports are footnoted. 


REMINGTON RAND INC. reports 
consolidated net profit of the parent 
U.S. company of $15,140,043 for year 
ended March 31, 1952, an increase 
of 786% over previous year's $14,- 
036,628. z 

Net sales of company and sub- 
sidiaries were $227,425,053 ($187,- 
486,771 the previous year). Current 
assets at March 31, 1952, were $142,- 
303,811 ($]05,408,243), while current 
liabilities amounted to $51,402,597 
($45,917,716). 

The year was most active in sales 


25-year history, both in the U. S. 
and abroad, reports President J. H. 
Rand. 


divisions had a large backlog of 
orders at fiscal year’s end. Pur- 
chases of new equipment last year 
totaled $147,000. 


CONSOLIDATED INCOME ACCOUNT 


Years Ended Apr. 30: 

Oper. profit 

Add: Invest. inc. ..... 
Deprec. 


eee een eeee . 


1952 1951 
$1,143,188 $1,287 
41,262 29,094 


000 
443,009 450,667 
Dividend Record: 
$4. $5.01 
1.20 1.20 
41.00 31.50 
1.62 1.90 
40.50 sh Ge 
*Maximum available for year under par- 
ticipation clause. 
+Before, (eafter) participation. 
tIncludes $1 stock dividend. 
aStock dividend redeemed. 


CONDENSED CONS. BALANCE sheet 
1951 


1,151,874 
1,167 982 
063 310,761 
3,173,822 


las fer y 
Earnings pe 
Class At 


625,000 
140,236 
2,111,534 
1,122,086 


7,172, 728 
1,244,139 


1,524,882 
250.000 


| 


house offices; laboratories and | 
cafeteria. Plant manager is Clar- | 
ence M. Witt. 

Company also carries on manu- | 
facturing operations at Cap de la} 
Madeleine, Que., and Vancouver, | 


| B.C. 


). McCOLLUM | Painting Contractors 


R.R. #3, Welland 


NEWSPAPER IN | 
CANADA'S FASTEST 
GROWING MARKET 


\ 


SUN dati Mi | 


The Vancouver Sun is the first advertising media west 
of Toronto. The Sun carries more national, tetail and 
classified advertising than any other newspaper in the 
area. Many of Canada’s top advertisers are using the Sun 
exclusively to sell in Canada’s fastest growing market. 
Here’s an example of the Sun’s dominance in national food 
advertising for the first three months of this year: 
SUN PROVINCE | NEWS-HERALD 
277,839 lines 183,781 lines ~ 33,139 lines 
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Textile Tune, 52: Happy Days Here Again (Almost} 


Import Sq 
Demand Shows Pick-Up 


Price Levels Steadying 


By. W. L. DACK 
Have Canada’s textile industries reached the end of the long 
road of difficulties and uncertainties they traveled in 1951 — 
with its long list of operating losses and curtailed operations? 
How do prospects look for the year ahead? 
The short answer, as put by one leading textile industry official 
this Week: 


+ ( ’ 
“We were flat on our backs — now you can say we're up on 


one elbow.” 

In essence, improvement is in sight, the worst is over, ex- 
pectations are for a gradual pickup in business from here on, 

A main reason for the current restrained optimism: improve- 
ment in the textile picture in U. S. which, it’s hoped, will dam 
the flood of distress selling from that source—one of the biggest 
difficulties faced by Canadian textile men in 1951, forcing many 
operators inf the red in the struggle to meet this competition, 
hold en to established customers and keep operating. 

Also making for a more hopeful picture are: (1) a general low 
inventory position; (2) a more stable raw material price picture. 

Wide fluctuations of prices of raw materials in 1951 brought 
sharp inventory losses to many companies, particularly in woolens 
and worsteds. One leading producer of woolen and worsted cloth, 
for example, took an inventory loss of $738,650 to put values back 
on a replacement basis. . 

Today, prices look as though they’re heading into a much 
more stable period; wool top prices are today less than half the 
all-time high reached early last year while the market is in a 
much firmer position. 

As to the supply-demand picture, inventories, from primary 
yarn and cloth producer to retailer, which last year had reached 
record proportions, have since been so drastically reduced that 
new replacement business must soon materialize if firms are 
going to offer any worthwhile range of goods to customers. 

Pick-up in clothing demand at retail has been evident since 
February. June sales of textile goods are reported by department 
stores as showing.the biggest increase to date. The trend for the 
first four months: men’s clothing sales up 1.8% compared with a 
year ago; family clothing up 8% and women’s clothing up 4.3%. 

So far, however, this pickup at retail has not yet reached back 
to the primary end of the industry — practically every mill is 
still operating at considerably below capacity. 

What about defense orders? They, won’t reach up to anything 
like the $135 millions of orders placed in 1951-52 fiscal year. For 
1952-53, the outlook is mostly for replacement business. 

Here’s the outlook for main divisions of the primary textile 
industry, as gathered by The Post in talks with industry leaders: 


Wool, Worsted. Men Optimistic 


ueeze Easing 


Manufacturers of woolens and worsteds are pretty sure of a | 


pick-up in yarn and fabric demand. New samples for spring, 1953, 
clothes are being shown now. But just how ‘much of this 
- business they will be able to get is another thing. U. K. manufac- 
turers are still able to lay down many cloths in this market at 
prices substantially below ours. At the moment, domestic manu- 
facturers can’t see anything to reverse that pattern over the near 
term, In the meantime, they’re concentrating Om cOst saving, 
diversifying production. 

Sharply reduced mill operations in the first four months of 
this year showed in an over-all 22% decrease in hours worked 
compared with the same period last year while shipments of 
worsted cloth were down 46%. Typifying depressed conditions in 
1951, Dominion Woollens & Worsteds Ltd., one of biggest in the 
field, showed a net loss of $724,410 compared with a net profit of 
$174,456 in 1950. 

Both imports and doméstic production were off.in 1951. But 
sales from Canadian mills fell faster than imports — down 16% 
as against a drop of only 5% for imports. At the same time, 
domestic production of worsted yarns was off as well at 14,485,- 
000 lb. (15,628,000)..But imports were maintained at same volume 
accounting for about 16% of total supply. 

One of the most. hopeful developments has been the more 
stable and firmer price trends in raw wool in recent Australian 
auctions (up 13% to 25% over the last two months). Return to a 
more stable price pattern should halt swing in last 18 months 
to use of substitute materials by many mills. 


Some Increases In Cotton Orders 


Manufacturers in the cotton field think they are heading into 
an upswing in business although operations so far have not shown 
any startling improvement and,firms are continuing to work far 
below capacity. But: 

(1) Inventories of secondary producers and retailers are down 
—overbuying was a main cause of the textile slump (some think) 
and it’s taken a long time for these heavy inventories to be 
worked off. 

(2) There have been small increases in new orders lately. 

(3) U. S. textile markets have taken a turn for the better 
recently and Canadian manufacturers are hoping this will stem 
the flow of what they call dumped goods. _.. 

Current operations are well below~the boom months of early 
1951. For the first five months of this year, bale opening totaled 
140,689, as against 217,304 in same period last year (in part, due 
to strike at Dominion Textile Co. and Montreal Cottons Ltd.). 

Consumption of cotton piece goods in Canada has, since the 
war, consistently remained above prewar levels — in 1951, 35.8 
yds. per capita as against 37.5 in 1950 and 45.2 in 1942. At the 
same time imports of cotton fabrics into Canada have been 
around 200 million yds. a year for the four years ended 1951. 


Nylon Bright Spot In Synthetics 

Although over-all production of synthetics is still below 
capacity, there are definite signs of a pickup in orders. Courtaulds 
(Canada) Ltd., which closed down its filament yarn plant com- 
pletely in March, is back in production at something below 50% 
of capacity. Output of viscose staple fibre and tire yarns, how- 
ever, is still at high level, Canadian Celanese Ltd. continues to 
operate at some 15% kelow capacity. 

Nylon is the one bright spot. Demand is still ahead of supply. 
Canadian Industries Ltd. reports output this year as 15-20% up 
on 1951 (up 20% from 1950) with new uses for the fabric con- 
tinually being developed. poopie 

Output of synthetic textiles has been showing a faster growth 
rate than any other branch of recent years. From 
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$1.5 Billion Industry - Where Glamour Rules 
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Textiles, Clothing Form 
Second Largest 
Manufacturing Group 


$ Millions Gross Valve of Prod., 1950 DBS i 


Wood Prod. 
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Sportswear: Bouncing Clothing Baby 


One Business The *51 Textile Slump Left Unscathed 


One of the bright spots in the heavy 
weather faced by textile and clothing in- 
dustries in the past year has been the 
booming sportswear business. Here, a lead- 
ing authority on women’s wear, Maurice 
Lucow, managing editor of Style, Maclean- 
Hunter, tells the story of this booming 
industry. 


By MAURICE LUCOW 

Canadian apparel manufacturers aren’t 
quite sure what sportswear is, but they do 
know that the sportswear business is growing 
in Canada by leaps and bounds. 

In 10 short years it has grown from virtu- 
ally nothing to a business grossing, at con- 
servative estimate, $150 millions a year today 
and representing a segment of the textile and 
clothing industries of growing importance— 
not least for the part played in development 
of distinctive Canadian’style in clothing. 

It’s also providing some headaches for 
other sections of the clothing industry—for 
styling and fabrics have improved so much 
that it is now become difficult to differentiate 
dress wear from sportswear—or casual wear, 
as it is more commonly known. 

The sportswear industry, because it em- 
braces such a wide variety of dress for every 
time of the day and night, is becoming a 


industry. It is no secret that during the past 
year or so, while the secondary textile indus- 
try was experiencing a serious slump, most 
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manufacturers aren’t too sure just what they 
should class as sportswear and dress wear, 
it is almost impossible to arrive at an accur- 
ate figufe on sportswear production in 
Canada. 

The rise of sportswear into big business, 
as well as a fashion item of importance, began 
in 1940 and can be attributed directly to the 
war. It became bad taste to wear extrava- 
gantly designed clothes and women began to 
look around in the casual field for smart but 
more simple wearing apparel. 

Added to this was the large influx of 
women into the business world where casual 
clothes were necessary both for comfort and 
appearance. Gradually, sportswear improved 
in both design and desirability until today it 
not only is a necessary part of every woman’s 
wardrobe but it no longer looks out of place 
in the after five o’clock crowd. 


Gaining in Fashion Picture 


Despite a concerted drive on the part of 
the “better clothes” manufacturers to bring 
women back to prewar level of dressing to 
fit the occasion, sportswear—in its present 
more varied sense—is gaining rather than 
losing its hold in the fashion picture. 

Blouses, thanks to the many fabrics now 
on the market, have been taken out of the 
monotonous shirt waist styles and given an 
irresistible array of fashions that are hard to 
ignore. The new fabrics, too, have simplified 
the problem of washing and ironing and this 
suits girls just fine. Interchangeability of 
separates outfits is a big feature too, for with 
two blouses and two skirts, a girl has four 


outfits... . and the total cost is a lot cheaper 


of men’s wear, sports clothes 
ificrease the fashion-awareness 
Styles of men’s 
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country since the war, has resulted in a 
greatly heightened interest in leisure activi- 
ties—hunting, fishing, golfing, skiing, etc. 


-All this has helped push up sales of active 


sportswear. 


Original Canadian Designs 


One of the biggest boons of sportswear to 
the Canadian fashion industry is that it has 
been responsible for many an original Cana- 
dian design. Obviously, Paris and New York 
have been unable to dictate fashions suitable 
for skiing in Manitoba or fishing in B. C. 
And the result of the initiative shown by 
Canadian designers, uninfluenced by fashion 
trends elsewhere, has been extremely’ grati- 
fying. 

Myer Bakal, of Winnipeg, kept an ever- 
promotional alert eye on the Army’s Exercise 
Muskox conducted in the wilds of the Arctic 
circle, and came up with a light-weight 
parka to keep sportsmen warm, yet comfort- 
able in the most severe weather. 

Big-name Irving of Montreal, is a law « to 
himself in sportswear styling. He began .:is 
career in 1938 when—while trying to learn 
skiing from Louis Cochand, who dominated 
Canadian competitive skiing for many a year 
—was asked by Cochand to try his tailoring 
skill at making a pair of ski slacks. 

Cochand was so pleased with the functional 
yet good-looking pants that Irving produced 
that he told all his friends and soon, Irving's 
mame became closely linked with smart ski 
clothes. 

In 1945, Irving emerged with the tuck-in 
streamlined ski blouse that has so radically 
influenced ski clothes design. He designed 
the outfits for Canada’s ski entry in the last 
Olympics and did a similar chore for the 
American team, as well. 

Irving has created outfits for yachting, for 
Barbara Ann Scott's competitive skating, for 


Resources Boom Sparks. 


Prosperous Future For 


Work Clothes Makers 


By PETER NEWMAN 


“Pants don’t wear worth a hoot up in the diggins. Can’t get a 
pair to last no time,” a miner told Levi Strauss when he arrived in 
San Francisco during the 1850 gold rush. 

Strauss promptly went into the clothing business. Though sales 
of “the pants of Levi’s” (the now famous “levis”) boomed, the 
miner’s habit of stuffing pockets with rock samples-resulted in a 
high casualty rate. 

One day, weary of sewing ripped pockets, Strauss seized a 
hammer and in a fit of anger hammered the pocket corners down 
with nails. And that’s how the “rip-proof overall” was bortfi. 

It was also the birth of a new idea—the functional work garment: 
An idea that in Canada today is a $50 million-a-year reality. And 
one that in the future—because of the country’s rapid industrialization 
combined with the industry’s expanding diversification—holds the 
promise of much greater things to come. 

“Our industry is already feeling the effects of the galloping de- 


‘ velopment of Canada’s natural resources, jobs for which workers 
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must be properly clothed: a 40% increase in demand for products 
of the industry can be expected within the next 20 years,” predicts 
H. D. Dahiels, president of Kitchen Overall & Shirt Co., Brantford, 
Ont. 


Industry of Many Aspects 


If you think of “work clothes” as no more than “a pair of overalls,” 
consider this: é 

The deep sea diver and the hotel chef both wear “work clothes.” 
But the chef couldn’t cook a single meat ball in a diving suit, and 
the diver wouldn’t go near the water in a chef's outfit. 


This extreme example illustrdtes the fact that there are as many 
kinds of work clothes as there are different categories of jobs. 
Doormen, carpenters, plumbers, miners, policemen, firemen, etc., 
all have a “unjform” especially suited to their work, 

“Today’s work clothes consumer looks beyond durability alone 
in his purchases. He is interested in how well the outfit. is designed 
for his work, and gives a searching side glance to the fit, cut) and 
finish of the garment, as well as such things as appearance, pre- 
shrinking and color-fast qualities,” Join Morawetz, general manager 
of Hamilton Carhartt Co., points out. 

Design of utility apparel has always been characterized by 
material and construction suited for hard wear, but it has. recently 
become more and more a matter of scientific designing to fit gar- 
ments best for an ever-increasing number of occupations. 

In May, 1951, Chrysler Corp.’s Dodge plant suffered a strike 
idling 32,000 employees, when 14 assembly line workers refused to 
wear company supplied smocks, claiming they were “sissified.” This 
demonstrates the strong feeling men have about their working outfits, 


Who Wears Work Clothes i. 


It has been estimated that two thirds of all Canadians wear some 
form of work clothes during» their: lifetime; The average work 
clothes wardrobe contains five shirts and three overalls or pants. 

Largest single group are the farmers who buy about 35% of 
the industry’s production. Trucking and construction is next with 
22%; manufacturing follows with 15%. The remainder goes to 
miscellaneous industries, as well as for “off duty” wear. 


The manufacture of work clothes is truly a national industry: 
there are about 100 factories, coast-to-coast, specializing in the field, 
while many garment factories make work clothes as an important 
part of their production. 

A measuring stick of the industry’s growth is that the gross value 
of its production didn’t pass the $1 million mark until 1930, while 
1951 production was worth over $50 millions. 

Inflation shows up in the form of more patches on today’s overs 
all. In the last five years the selling price has gone up almost 100%, 
though quality’s up too. 

Expansion of the industry has been continuous, but not without 
its problems. The industry has just finished a tough year of bucking 
loaded retail shelves, while faced with fluctuating cotton prices. 
This year an 11% jump in wages and mounting operating costs are 
dispelling any thoughts of smooth sailing ahead. 


Expand Training Schemes 


Enlargement of the industry hinges, in part, on availability of 
skilled workers. Apprenticeship schemes and scholarships for train- 
ing in technical vocational schools are now being expanded. 

While, the industry is not susceptible to changing styles and 
materials, it’s an extremely competitive business, with a very narrow 
profit margin. Denim, the chief raw material, is supplied by few 
Canadian mills. Competition, therefore, centres on how the garment 
is put together. There is a wide variety of qualities and prices, with 
more expensive garments being cut more generously and better 
constructed. 

It’s a seasonal business, with October and- November accounting 
for about 20% of sales. February is the slowest month. To prevent 
periodic shutdowns, once a characteristic of the industry, a diversi- 
fication, program has been launched and is gaining intensity. 

One important aspect is the swing to children’s play clothing. No 

new equipment is required to produce the tot togs, yet the juvenile 
consumer represents a vast potential. Mothers approve of the hard- 
wearing clothes, and the youngster outgrows his outfit almost every 
year. 
Most work clothing manufacturers now make some kind of cow- 
boy outfit to get their slice of this important new market. Some 
have their own brands, like “Red Stallion” and “Texas Ranger,” and 
some pay royalties to decorate their outfits with such well-known 
heroes as Hopalong Cassidy, Roy Rogers, and the Lone Ranger. 

Films, radio, and more recéntly television, have made the cowboy 
so popular that at least one “cowboy suit” is rapidly becoming 
standard equipment of the Canadian youngster’s wardrobe. 


More Go For Uniforms 


Another move -designed to even out the pace of business’ has 
been the popularization of uniforms. Service station operators, 
breadmen, milkmen, icemen, soft drink deliverymen, and many 
others are being equipped with uniforms. It’s a new gimmick, 
good for the wearer’s morale, and good for promoting sales. 

And the overall itself is being overhauled. It’s gradually taking 
on a “new look”—a functional and attractive look that’s widening 
its circle of customers. - 

The “bib” overall is losing ground to the waist-high work pant 
garment. Diesel engineers don’t need the extra protection of the 
“bib,” so essential to their coal-operating predecessors; the modern 
farmer, who sits on a tractor all day pushing switches, looks for 
the more streamlined design. 

Utilizing specialized operations and careful plant layout, Canadian 
utility garment factories produce a pair of work pants with about 
30 minutes’ labor, while the work shirt requires about 15 minutes. 

It’s quite a job when you consider that the making of one garment 
is usually divided into over 20,operations, and that many different 

of garments are being made simultaneously, 


re 4 sizes each. 
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High- -Priced Inventories Problem he Converters 


Point to Improvement 


Signs 
During Second Half of ’52 


Results shown by the com- 
panies which convert textiles 
into finished products were gen- 
erally down from th» 1950 level, 
despite a fairly good start during 
the first half of the year. The 
lower level of operations has con- 
tinued into 1952, although several 
companies report signs of im- 
‘\uagrovement in demand for the 
second half. * 

Wide swings in the cost of 
goods used in manufacture plus 
a drying-up in buying left many 
firms with larger-than-normal in- 
ventories bought at relatively 
high prices. To maintain even 


reduced volume, they have had to, 


absorb a good deal of the in- 
creased cost, because to have 
tried to pass it all on to the cus- 
tomer would have depressed busi- 
ness even more. 

Many of the manufacturers look 
for improvement in the remainder 
of the year because of whittling 
down of inventories all along 
the line, and the indication that 
the buyers will be back, in view 
of generally active business con- 
ditions in other industries, 


Ayers Lid. 


Ayers Ltd. manufactures pulp 
and paper makers’ felt, cotton 
and asbestos drier canvas and 
transmission rope. In addition, 
company has a piece goods and 
blanket division. Tweeds, polo 
cloth, overcoatings, etc., are the 
important p ip of the piece 
goods mill. ool blankets, trav- 
eling rugs, etc., are manufactur- 
ed for domestic “nd outdoor use 
and blankets for machine cloth- 
ing, and stereotyping. 

One of the oldest and larzest 
suppliers of textile supplies to 
th: pulp and paper industry, the 
company is privately owned. 
President is Gilbert E. Ayers and 
vice-president, Leonard F. Ayers. 
‘The firm was established in 1870. 


Mills are at Lachute, Que., where 
600 to 700 workers are employed. 


Auto Fabric Prod. 


Auto Fabric Products Co. 
manufactures, distributes and 


‘sells fabric automobile parts and 


accessories, household _ utility 
articles and fabric nursery 
articles. 


Products for the. automotive 
industry include lines of gabar- 
dine and “Fibretex” seat covers 
to fit all yearly models of the 
leading automombiles, distributed 
under company owned trade- 
marks. Seat covers are also 
manufactured under private 
brand names for the largest 
wholesale and retai] outlets in 
Canada. Other products include 
universal ‘wedge, body-conform- 
ing and tractor cushions, tool kit 
rolls, winter fronts, and miscel- 
laneous COV °rs. 

A variety of Fibretex house- 
hold utility articles are manufac- 
tured through its domestic utili- 
ties division, including floor mats, 
hamper covers, etc., as well as 
infants’ essentials such as canvas 
swings, hammocks, and _ infant 
seats and cribs for house and 
automobile. 

The company’s plant at Mont- 
real was extended in 1950 and 
the company also acquired that 
year all the shares of Warescot 
Products Ltd., a metal ie tte 
manufacturer, for $60,000 
further diversifiy Smear 
Warescot Products paid substan- 
tial dividends to the company in 
1951, it was stated in the annual 
report. 

Net profit in 1951 was $39,686, 
down 42.73% from the previous 
year’s net of $69,300. Sales were 
at about the same level as in 
1950 but higher raw material and 
labor costs and higher taxes 
brought about the lower net 
profit. Selling prices were, in- 


_RUMPEL FELT CO. 


LIMITED 


Manufacturers of 


Felts for Every Purpose 


GUARANTY SILK DYEING 


and 
FINISHING CO. LIMITED 


Established 1921 | 
| year, Earnings per share on the 


Dyeing, Finishing and 
Screen Printing of 
Fabrics. 


Yarn dyeing in skeins 
or cakes. 


Fiberglas Drapery and 
Industrial Fabrics 

Plastic coated Fabrics 

for upholstery and 
industrial uses. 

Nylon screen printed “lags. 


| 


ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 


Montreal Office 
Telephone MA. 9980 


Toronto Office 
Telephone WA. 2184 


creased in. dome lines in the 
latter part of the year. Sales in 
the current year up to the end of 
April were below those of the 
corresponding 1951, but the com- 
pany was optimistic about pros- 
pects for the balance of the year. 
Capitalization at Dec. 31, 1950, 
cons of 50,000 60c cumula- 
tive, nonredeemable participating 
mo par value class A_ shares 
authorized, 25,000 issued and out- 
standing; and 200,000 no par 
value class B shares’ authorized, 
100,000 issued and outstanding. 
Dividends on the class B stock 
were reduced to 20c a share rate 
from previous 40c with the pay- 
ment of a 5¢ per share ycarly 
dividend April 2, 1952. A simi- 
lar dividend was paid July 2. 


Canadian Conv. 


Canadian Converters’ Co. 
manufactures, directly and 
through subsidiaries, shirts, py- 
jamas, juvenile apparel, work 
clothing, dresses, blouses, gowns 
and lingerie. The textiles are not 
woven by the company, but pur- 
chased, and “converted” into ap- 
pare] with the exception of spec- 
ialized fabrics woven by the com- 
pany for its lingerie department. 
Products ‘are. sold throughout 
Canada and exported to the We ‘est 
Indies. 

Main plant is at Montreal 
while another is located at Shaw- 

| inigan Falls, 

Results for the fiscal year end- 
ed April 30, 1952, have not yet 
been published. Net profit for 
the year erided April 30, 1951, | 
was $31,842 compared with the | 
net loss of $94,347 of the pre- 
vious year. Wholly-owned sub-| 
sidiaries operated at a’ profit of | 
$98,845 as compared with a net 
loss of $12,492 in 1949-50, 

Capitalization consisted at. 
April 30, 1951, of $1 million first 
mortgage bonds authgrized, $325,- 
000 series B 4% due 1959-65 out- 
standing; $2.5 million authorized, 


$1,386,800 outstanding Class A’ 


stock, $20 par (75c non-cumula- 
tive participating); and 100,000 
authorized, 34,670 outstanding no 
par value ‘Class B shares. 

The quarterly dividend of 
18%c per share on the class A 


| due April 30, 1950, was deferred, 
| and no 


| 
| Fibre Products of Canada has | 
_two factories in Windsor, where 


payments have been ade 
since. No dividends have been 
paid in the class B stock. 


Fibre Products 


it makes seat arm rests, 
glove boxes, trunk rugs and 
similar accessories for autos and 
trucks. It also makes rubberized 
carpet pads for underneath rugs, 
filling for mattresses and other 
upholstering material. The main |. 
products are manufactured of 


| cotton, jute and hair. “Hairlok,” 


a rubberized hair product used 
in upholstering, is manufactured 
under license from a British 
company. 


Net profit in thé year ended | 


June 30, 1951, was $66,630, com- 
pared with $87,201 the previous 


5% preferred amounted to $11.25 
($14.35 in previeus year), 32c 
on the new 3% preferred, and 
94c ($1.27) on the common. 

Dividends on the 5% prefer- 
ence stock were 50c (50c). No 
payments were made on the 3% 
second preference shares issued 
in February, 1951. To build up 
working capital, common divi- 
dends were deferred following 
the Sept. 1, 1951, quarterly pay- 
ment of 50c. 

Inventories on June 30, 1951, 
totaled $351,084, up 118% from 
$160,791 the year before. 

Capitalization outstanding as 


Montrose Worsted Mills we. 


Manufacturers of 


FANCY WORSTED SUITINGS 


SALES OFFICE: 440 ONTARIO ST. WEST, MONTREAL, QUE 
PLANTS: GRANBY AND JOLIETTE, QUEBEC 
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at June 30, 1951, 

000_ 342% first m 
bonds due Jan. 1, 1953; 5,925 5% 
preferred cumulative shares, par 
$10; 198,000 3% second preferred 
shares, non-cumulative, par $1; 
and 66,000 n.p.v..common shares. 


Holden Mfg. 


Holden Mfg. Co. manufactures 
tents, awnings and all canvas 
products, sleeping’ robes, safari 
beds, work and hunting cloth- 
ing, and hockey, baseball and 
football clothing and equipment. 
Two large factories owaled by the 
company in Ottawa and Hull, 
Que., have a total floor space of 
75,000 sq. ft. 

In 1951, sales volume rose 70% 
above 1950, the biggest increase 
coming from industrial and com- 
mercial accounts through the 
company’s 14 regional sales of- 
fices. During the latter part of 
the year, firm contracts totaling 
$3,447,801 wholesale were pro- 
cured. When the annual report 
was issued earlier this year, 
President D. A. Baptist stated 
that “firm backlog of orders are 
at an all-time high.” 

To handle this expansion, 
which was expected to carry the 
company at full capacity well 
into 1952, three new factories 
have been set up on its own 
premises, he said. 

Net profit in 1951 at $104,257 
was up a sharp 135.6% from 
$44,256 in 1950. This was equal 
to $3.46 ($1.47) per class A share 
before participation, $1.48 (74c) 
‘after participation; and to $1.72 
(52c) per class B share before 
| participation, $1.18 (44c) after 
| participation. 
| Outstanding capitalization at 
\the year-end consisted of 30,135 
n.p.v. class “A” shares and 50,- 
225 mp.v. class “B” shares, The 
former are entitled to cumula- 
tive preferential dividends of 60c 
a share annually and rank share 
for share with the class “B” 
stock in any further dividends 
paid in any year in excess of 30c 
per class “B” share. Last year, 
60c a share was paid on the 
class “A”, 20c a share on the 
class “B”. 

At Dec, 31, 1951, working capi- 
tal totaled $633,880, against $580,- 
097 a year earlier. 


Kelton Corp. 


Kelton Corp. Ltd. was incor- 
porated in December, 1948, to 
acquire the assets and business 
(of Kelton Mfg. Co., founded in 
1921; Peter-Austin Mfg. Ltd., 
founded in 1941; and Art Chemi- 
cal Products Ltd., founded in 
1944..A new factory building to 
consolidate the three operations 
was completed in Toronto early 
in 1949. Company is contemplat- 
Ing erection of an additional 
story on the building to handle 
increased demand, President 
Norman E. Kelk stated last 
month. 

Company makes rainwear, 
plastic curtains, plastic aprons 
ang many other plastic products 
for industrial and consumer use. 
The Peter-Austin Division makes 
toys and other items. Modeling 
clay is among -products of the 
Art Chemical Division. 

Fastest-growing division of 
company, reported Mr. Kelk, is 
the electronic-sealing depart- 
ment, manufacturing plastic in- 
flated toys, wading pools and 
beach balls, as well as industrial 
products. Polyethylene products 
for both industrial and consu- 
mer use are manufactured. 

“We are making splendid pro- 
gress. Our sales and profits are 
running 20% ahead of last year,” 
declared Mr. Kelk last month. 
“The outloek is very good.” 


Woods Mfg. Co. 


Woods Manufacturing Co. 
manufactures and sells jute and 
COMPANY 
REPORTS 


isted of $60,- 
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cotton cloth. bags, burlap, tents, 


e series | flags, tarpaulins, heavy clothing 


used by lumbermen and contrac- 
tors, sleeping bags, paper bags, 
paddings and twine. It owns and 
operates a cotton mill at Welland, 
Ont.; bag-manufacturing plants at 
St. Lambert, Que., Toronto and 
Calgary; and a plant at Ogdens- 
burg, N.Y., for the manufacture 
of sleeping bags. 


It also makes lumbermen’s and 
contractors’ tents, clothing and 


‘supplies-at Hull, Que., in a plant 


expropriated by the Government 
but still operated by the com-| 
pany. 

Net profit in 1951 increased to 
$171,059 ($154,072 the previous 
year). Business at the Hull plant 


was considerably improved over 
1950 and Woods-Dryden Paper 
in which company has 


Bags Ltd., 
a 60% interest, had a very satis- 
factory year. The Welland cot- 
ton mill operated full time for 
the first half of the year, but, in 
common with other textile mills, 
operations were on a reduced 
scale in the second half. 


Under an offer to sharehold-’ 
ers on the basis of one new share | 


| at $40 for each six shares held, 


the company issued 10,759 no par | 
common shares this year, in- 
creasing the outstanding common | 
to 75,312. Company has also set | 
up a substantial part of its sur- | 
plus as tax-free undistributed | 
surplus under section 95A of the | 
Income Tax Act. On July 8 it) 
paid a stock dividend of one 4% | 
$1 par Class B noncumulative 
redeemable preferred share for 
each common share held to hold- 
ers of record June 19. 


To help finance its current ex- 
pansion program, company has 
sold privately $1.5 million 11¢ 
year 4%% first mortgage bonds 
at par. Part of the proceeds were 
for refunding $923,000 3%% 
Series A first mortgage bonds 
due 1963. To acquire certain in- 
vestments in other companies, 
60,000 class A 4% noncumulative 
participating redeemable prefer- 
red shares were issued at par | 

($50) in May. 

Thus company now has out- 
standing $1.5 million bonds; 60,- 
000 class A preferred shares, we | 
par; 3 million authorized, 75 312 
outstanding class B, $1 par; and 
75,312 common shares, no par. 


Tooke Bros. Ltd. 


Tooke Bros. Ltd. manufactures 
shirts, collars, neckwear,, pyja- 
mas, underwéar, etc., and through 
subsidiaries, manufactures hand- 
kerchiefs, paper boxes, etc. 

It operates a four-story plant 
at Montreal with approximately 
16,000 sq. ft. of floor space. In 
addition, branches are maintain- 
ed in Toronto, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver and permanent sample 
roms at Halifax, Saint John, N.B., 
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FABRICS 


The Montreal Cottons Limited 


Valleyfield, Que. 


Selling Agents 


Dominion Textile Company Limited — Montreal 


Fprenta; e Hamilton e Winnipeg e¢ Edmonton ¢ Vancouver 
© 


Quebec, Ottawa, London, Cal- 


gary, Saskatoon and Victoria. 


_ Company showed a consolidat- 
ed net loss in 1951 of $89,580 
compared with $66,872 net profit 
the previous year. The year 1951 
started off well but during the 
last six months, company operat- 
ed on short time. Operations have 


been busier this year. value common shares, The come 

Assets of Lou Heft Inc. were} pany had been paying 10c per 
acquired at a favorable price at/s’ are quarterly since July, 1947, 
the beginning of last year, and; but deferred action on dividends 
thie plant has been used for the/t is year. No dividend action will 
manufacture of sportswear on a} be taken until company’s. work- 
contract basis. ing capital ~-osition is restored, 

Capitalization consists of 150,-| President H. H. Woodward stated 
000 authorized, 120,000 no par! in the annual report. 
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Sales Steady, But Costs Cut Into Mixed Textile Nets 


Cross Section of Varied Lines 


Shows Erratic 


It was a mixed year for mixed 
textiles. Results of the last fiscal 
year in the field were almost as 
erratic as wool prices themSelves. 


Some operators making cord- 
age products reported highest 
sales in history, due to sharp 
domestic demahd for twine and 
rope, and successful marketing 
of new lines. Profits followed 
sales upward, in spite of higher 
raw material costs and reduced 
exports to dollar-short countries. 


One producer, to offset the de- 
clining market in his wool prod- 
ucts, boosted profits substantially 
by successful promotion of a new 
line of nylon overshoes. 


On the other hand, some mak- 
ers of hats, linen goods and yarns 
reported profits ranging as low 
as 49% of the previous year’s. In 
most cases, sales volume was 
essentially unchanged, but in- 
creased taxes, higher labor costs 
and capital expenditures reduced 
net profits. 

With prices of raw materials 
steadying, adequate orders on 
hand, and equipment in good 
condition, most manufacturers 
appeared to be facing the future 
with some optimism, One hosiery 


Business Year 


producer, however, declared that 
the outlook in his field was not 
encouraging. 


Acme Glove Works 


Acme Glove Works Ltd. manu- 
factures fine leather gloves, work 
gloves and mitts, moccasins, 
sheep-boot, shoepacks, wool socks, 
sheep-lined and mackinaw cloth- 
ing, ski apparel, sport and work 
garments. 

‘Its four factories are located at 
Montreal, Loretteville, Joliette, 
and St. Tite all in Quebec. Sales 
offices are maintained at Mont- 
real and sample fooms in Van- 
couvér, Montreal, Winnipeg, Ot- 
tawa and Quebec City. 

Company’s plant at Joliette was 
closed last year and its opera- 
tions relocated at St. Tite. 

Company has acquired from its 
parent company, Darling Invest- 
ments Ltd., all the outstanding 
shares of Joseph Gould & Sons 
Ltd., Toronto, for $660,533. All 
but four of the common shares 
(there are 535 preferred shares 
and 185 common shares) were 
hypothecated, and delivered to 
the Bank of Nova Scotia in Octo- 
ber, 1951, was additional col- 


Manufacturers of 


HAND KNITTING YARNS 
WOOLLEN, WORSTED 
AND COTTON MACHINE 
KNITTING YARNS 
KNITTED CLOTH 
SWEATERS 
UNDERWEAR 
WOMEN’S HOSIERY 
MEN'S SOCKS 


HEAD OFFICE: METROPOLITAN BLDG., TORONTO 


FACTORIES AT: DUNNVILLE, ST. CATHARINES, TORONTO, AJAX 


lateral security to loans obtained 
by Acme Glove Works. 

At June 30, 1951, there was a 
bank overdraft of $93,851 and a 
bank loan of $544,000. The bank 
loans were secured, not only by 
the shares of Joseph Gould & 
Sons but also by drafts drawn on 
customers given to the bank for 
collection and by the assignment 
of payments due under a contract 
with a government corporation. 


The consolidated balance sheet 
of Joseph Gould & Sons and sub- 
sidiary companies at June 30, 
1951, showed bankers’ advances 
of $552,800 for which that com- 
|pany had given security, under 
Section 88 of the Bank Act, a 
general assignment of its ac- 
counts receivable and the assign- 
ment. of two debenture bonds, 
each for $250,000 obtained from 
two of its subsidiary companies 
as a floating charge on their re- 
spective assets. 

Capitalization of Acme Glove 

Works outstanding. at June 30, 
11951, consisted of $986,200 first 
mortgage bonds, including $200,- 
000 34%% due Oct. 1, 1951-55, 
$200,000 442% due 1956-60, $200,- 
000 5% due 1961-64 and $386,200 
5% sinking bonds due 1965; 22,- 
291 authorized, 4,691 outstanding 
$20 par cumulative redeemable 
sinking fund. preferred shares; 
and 82,396 authorized, 48,000 out- 
standing no par value common 
shares. 

The present preferred shares 
were issued under supplementary 
letters patent dated June 20, 1951, 
at which time there were 4,791 
issued and outstanding. Of these, 
100 were exchanged for 5% sink- 
ing bonds, leaving 4,691 out- 


standing at June 30, 1951. All are | 


redeemable at $23.50 a share. 


The previous preferred issue | 


consisted of 27,709 shares, of 
which 19,805 were exchanged for 
5% sinking fund bonds and 7,904 
were purchased for cancellation 
by the company. Basis of ex- 
change was $100 principal amount 
of bonds and $17.50 cash for each 
five shares of old preferred held. 

Profit aftef interest, deprecia- 
tion and taxes in 1950 was shown 
at $30,299; for the six ‘months 
ended June 30, 1951, $10,844. 
Combined aggregate losses less 
profits of all subsidiary compa- 


nies of $5,896 for the six months | 


ended June 30, 1951, is not taken 
into account in‘ the latter figure. 
Net profit of Acme Glove in 1949 
was $27,857. 


Biltmore Hats 


Biltmore Hats Ltd. operates 
two plants at. Guelph, Ont. 
manufacturing men’s fur felt and 
woo] felt hats, and hat bodies in 
the rough. Sample rooms are at 
Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, Ham- 
ilton, Winnipeg, Calgary, Van- 
couver and other Canadian points. 

Net profit for the year ended 
Oct. 31, 1951, was $80,649, 14% 
less than the net of $93,811 for 
the 11 months ended Oct. 31, 1950. 
Considering increases in labor 
and other operating costs, year’s 


iresults were satisfactory, stated 
President W. F. Franke. 


‘WORKS 
LIMITED 


@ RAYONS 


@ SPUNS 


Export sales to sterling areas 
were curtailed during the year 
'due to currency restrictions, and 
lan increase in tariffs lowered 
| sales to the U. S. 
| Earnings on Class A stock be- 
|fore participation were $2:02 per 
share ($2.35 previous fiscal 
period) and dividends paid $1.00 
($1.00). Earnings on* common 
stock were $1.02 ($1.35) and 
dividends 50c (40c). Earnings per 
‘share of Class A and common, 
after participation, were $1.01 
| ($1.17). 


By agreement, the maturity 


‘|date of outstanding debentures 


@ SYNTHETICS 


@ MIXED FABRICS 


JOLIETTE, QUEBEC 


was extended from May 31, 1952, 
to Nov. 30, 1952, at 342% interest. 

Capitalization outstanding at 
Oct. 31, 1951, consisted of $100,000 
debentures due Nov. 30, 1952; 
40,000 Class A $1 cumulative non- 
redeemable participating n.p.v. 
shares; and 40,000 n.p.v. common 
shares. 


Brantford Cordage 


Brantford Cordage Co. manu- 
factures binder twine, supplying 


ithe year before). 


Distinctive design of both blouse and drapes, made by 
single Canadian firm, represents one reason why mixed 
textile group is facing future with new optimism. | 
| 


hard fibre cordage products, con-|share were $6.85 ($14.10 in 1950) | 
sisting of binder, baker and tying |and dividends paid $1.50 ($1.50). 
|twine and rope, was introduced. | Second preference stock earned 
Sales for year ended Oct. 31, | $3.21 per share ($7.56) and divi- | 
1951, were highest in company’s|dends paid were $1.00 ($1.00). | 
history, reported President W. M. | Earnings on each common share 
Messecar, and mills were operated | Were $1.51 ($4.22) and dividends 
overtime and on extra shifts for | Paid $1.00 ($1.00). After partici- 
greater part of the year to meet|Pation, earnings on combined | 
'demand for binder twine and hay | Second. preference and common | 
|baler twine. First complete year | stock amounted to $1.23 compared 
of operation of rope and tying | with $2.91 in 1950. 
| twine departments was satisfac: | Plant and equipment were | 
|tory and up to expectations, Mr. | maintained in excellent condition | 
Messecar stated. }and company was looking forward | 
In addition to higher costs for |to 1952 with optimism, Mr. Cald- | 
raw materials, some difficulty and | well stated in the annual report. | 
unexpected extra expense was| Capitalization outstanding at 
|met in obtaining delivery of fibre | Dec. 31, 1951, consisted of 15,000 
| under outstanding contracts with | first preferred $1.50 cumulative | 
certain foreign suppliers. 


| Net profit for year ended Oct. 


31, 1951, was $302,670 ($321,277 
Earnings per 
Class A share were $5.04 ($5.35) 
and dividends paid $1.00 (75c). 
Earnings on Class B stock, after 
deducting full year’s dividend on 
Class A, were $3.03 per share 
($3.27); no dividends were paid 
either year. 

Inventories at Oct. 31, 1951, 
stood at $2,469,517 compared with 
$1,565,934 a year earlier. Current 
liabilities were $1,343,930 ($425,- 
611); chief current liability was 
a bank loan of $575,000. 

Authorized and issued capitali- 
|zation at Oct. 31, 1951, consisted 
| of 60,000 Class A n.p.v. shares and 
80,000 Class B n.p.v. shares. 


Can. West. Cordage 


Canada Western Cordage Co. at 
its plant in New Westminster, 
B.C., manufactures a complete 
line of manila and sisal rope, lines 
and fine twines, bearing the trade 
name “Sentry.” 

Chief markets are in the four 
western provinces. Sales to for- 
‘eign markets have included the | 
|principal British West Indies 
islands, British Guiana, Vene-| 
zuela and Guatemala. 

Net profit of $143,949 for the 
year ended Sept. 30, 1951, was 
over 2.3 times the previous year’s 
net of $61,279. Company set aside 
a reserve of $78,500 against possi- 
ble further decline in inventory 
values and other contingencies. 

Sharp demand for all cordage 
products in Canada in first half of 
the year, coupled with corres- 
ponding rise in raw fibre prices, 
caused selling prices to reach 
levels much higher than in 


* 
non-redeemable n.p.v. shares; 25,- 
000 second preferred 80c cumula- 
tive participating n.p.v. shares; | 
and 40,000 n.p.v. common shares. | 


Columbia Carpet | 


Columbia Carpet Co. (former- 
ly Felt & Textiles of Canada 
Ltd.) manufactures all-wool felt- 
ed carpeting at its Victoria, B.C., 
pliant. | 
During 1951, company success- | 
fully introduced a new line of | 
insole felts, while development 
work was carried out on new 
light-weight felts for use in pen- 
nants and crests and in packing 
precision instruments. Company 
also recently started distribution 
of Columbia Cleaner, a shampoo- 
type carpet cleaner. 

Net profit in year ended Sept. 
30, 1951,“ was $2,844 as against 
previous year’s loss of $10,678. 
This was the first profit recorded 
since company’s inception in 
1946. Sales totaled $342,070, high- 
est in company’s history, and up 
32% on the year. 

Raw material prices were most 
serious problem facing the com- 
pany, reported Chairman J. Denis 
Hagar and Managing Director 
A. D. Baillie. With Australian 
wool prices at $3.25 per lb. in 
March, 1951, company contracted 
to buy British Columbia wool at 
$2.00 net. Shortly thereafter, 


(Continued on page 25) 
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the choice of leaders 


totally enclosed 
piece goods 
dyeing machines 


made in 
CANADA 


by 


MOTT 


also 


STAINLESS 
STEEL 
DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 


stainless steel reels and rolls 


wood and rubber covered washer 
rolls, etc. . 


miscellaneous stainless steel tanks 


stainless steel batch cans, pails 
and utensils 


@ cypress vats 


@ water storage tanks 


50 TEARS ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 


ae MOTT COMPANY LIMITED 


BRANTFORD, CANADA 


“Evangeline” 
FOR WOMEN 
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TEXTILES LIMITED 


UNDERWEAR MANUFACTURERS 


WINDSOR 


Textile Mills Save Weight 


NOVA SCOTIA 


and Increase Strength 


LD MAGNESIUM 


PRINTERS DYERS e FINISHERS 


Barrymore Cloth Company 


; 


Spinners | 
Weavers 


Dyers 


WOOLLEN AND WORSTED 
| is and 
‘YARNS FOR MACHINE 


* 


about 25% of Canada’s consump-| Previous year, President R. D. 
tion. About two thirds of com- | Williams reported. Toward fiscal 
pany’s production is sold on the | year’s end, raw material prices 
Canadian market and balance eased a little and demand slack- 
exported, In 1950 a new line of | ened. Forward selling prices were 
—____——_—— |reduced, necessitating adequate 
financial cover against further 
decline in material prices. 
Earnings. per Class A 
amounted to $4.33 ($1.84 the pre- 
vious year) and dividends paid 
ot (50c). Class B stock earned 
’ 


dends were 60c (60c). 


outstanding at Sept. 30, 1951, con- 
sisted of 33,241 Class A cumula- 


share | 


$3.12 per share ($1.10) and divi- 
Capitalization authorized and | 


RE oo 


4 we 


tive 50c preferred non-redeemable | ° 


convertible n.p.v. shares and 


40,759 Class B n.p.v. shares. 


Caldwell Linen 


Caldwell Linen Mills Ltd. 
Finishers 


FABRICS 


AND HAND KNITTING 


o 
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A swing to magnesium has 
taken place in several of Can- 
ada’s leading textile mills. 
Prompted by the high quality 
magnesium .beams, spools, 
and bobbins offered by Gren- 
ville Castings Limited, several 
mills have conducted exhaus- 
tive tests under rigorous con- 
ditions.’ The results have been 
amazing, not only did mag- 
nesium bring big weight 
savings but the strength per- 
formance under peak load 
was unprecedented. 


Think about magnesium in 
terms of your own business. 
Magnesium castings and ex- 
trusions are.in good supply at 
low cost. Remember these 
features — light weight, high 
strength, excellent machin- 
ability and reasonable cost. 
For more information contact 
Sales Department. ‘ 
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Retail Stocks 
Down; Imports 
Could Be Cut 


Cotton goods producers have 
been running on short-time for 
months now, some for over a 
year. But there have been signs 
lately that manufacturers may 
finally be heading toward a long- 
awaited upturn in business. 

Inventories at ser ‘ary and 
retail levels, which had been very 
_ high and were one of the big 

factors in the slump, have been 
rvduced substantially; \-*yers, as 
a result, are expected to. start 
placing larger orders for «oods. 
Credit restrictions have been 
eased and producers hope that 
the pick-up in the U.S. textile 
market will. help stem the flow 
of imports. Competition, how- 
ever, is expected to remain very 
stiff. 

Production so far this year has 
been down sharply from the 
boom period of early i951. In the 
first five months, 140,689 bales of 
raw cotton were opened, com- 
pared with 217,304 in the same 
, riod last year. “-rt ‘* this, of 
« arse, reflects a strike which 
c\o»sed down five Quebec mills. 

Output of ¢otton fabrics in 
1951, an estimated 315 million 
yards, was down only slightly 
from 324 million in 1950, due to 
the busy first half. Imports total- 
ed 1°5 million yds. (199 million) 
and exports am unted to 8 mil- 
lions (4 million). 

Canadians last year consumed 
an estimated 35.9 yards of cotton 
goods per capita, against 37.5 in 
19°9 and 3.9 | 1 1939. Closest com- 
petitor was the synthetics group 
with 9.07 yards per capita in 
1951. 

Prices of cotton goods «have 
been eut by about 10-12% during 
t-e slimp in business. 


Canadian Cottons 


Canadian Cottons Ltd. manu- 
factures cotton piece goods, in- 


" 


er Ser a 


WOOLS 
TOPS 
NOILS 
WASTE 


ife for Cotton” 


o% 


Renamed Domi] Ltd., it operates 
mills in Sherbrooke and Montreal 
to weave and finish synthetic 
fabrics. 

In the last six years, Dominion 
Textile has spent $22.3 millions 
on capital account, the largest 
slice of this going into replace- 
ment or modernization of existing 
equipment or buildings. About 


"| $3 millions more is to be spent 


Signs of an upturn in business for cotton goods producers may set machines like 
this combing machine humming full-time once more. * 


cluding denims, suitings, tickings, 
shirtings, ginghams, dress goods, 
flannelettes, eiderdowns, sheet- 
ings, blankets, etc.; hosiery and 
warp yarns; spun rayon and wool 
blend yarns; twines; artificial 
silk fabrics; curtain materials; 
gauze and other sanitary supplies. 

Six mills are owned and oper- 
ated by the Company itself: The 
Ontario Mill at Hamilton, Ont.; 
the Stormont, Dundas & Canada 
mills at Cornwall, Ont.; the St. 
Croix Mill at Milltown, N.B.; and 
the Gibson Mill at Marysville, 
N.B. It owns waterpowers at 
Milltown and Cornwall and 


S. GODFREY LIMITED 


49 Front 


St. East 


Toronto, Ont. 
Telephone: EMpire 3-3462 


accounts receivable 


@ 


Cash without borrowing! 
Our services enable your working 
capital to work faster, releasing the 
cash tied up in your accounts re- 


ceivable. 


It's worth your while to know the 
facts. Call us for an appointment, 


You're under 


course. 


no obligation, of 


ASSOCIATED FACTORS 


“FORMULA” SLIPS 


*“SU-LETTE” SLIPS 
“PACE-MAKER" SLIPS 


w 


_ A COMPLETE LINE OF QUALITY LINGERIE 
¥ 
HOUSECOATS & BED JACKETS 
De 
CATALINA SWIM SUITS 
x 
KNITTED -FABRICS OF ALL TYPES 
- “TO THE TRADE 


|operates an auxiliary steam elec- 


tric plant at Milltown. 

One of its subsidiaries, Corn- 
wall & York Cotton Mills Co., 
operates two mills at Saint John, 
N.B.; another, Glengarry Cottons 
Ltd., operates a mill at Cornwall, 
Ont. 

Two new projects, both started 
in the spring of 1951, are now 
nearing completion. One is a $2.1 
million dyeing and finishing plant 
at Cornwall, on which $1,292,374 
was spent in the year ended 
March 31, 1952; besides increas- 
ing capacity, it will permit a 
much wider range of finishes than 
was previously possible. The 
second is $1.4 million spinning 
mill at Grand-Mere, Que., on 
which $925,832 was spent during 
the fiscal year; it is primarily de- 
signed for processing synthetic 
yarn. 

Balance of capital expenditure 
in 1951-52, $947,700, represented 
improvements and betterments in 
existing mills. To help finance 
capital outlays, Canadian Cot- 
tons last year sold $3 million 4% 
first mortgage bonds due 1953-58. 
In additiony a profit of $1,010,265 
was realized on the sale of certain 
stocks and bonds. 

Annual report of the company 
for the year ended March 31, 
1952, included consolidated finan- 
cial statements for the first time. 
On this basis, net profit totaled 
$546,720, against a nonconsolidat- 
ed net of $1,637,065 in 1950-51. 
An abnormal demand for textiles, 
which lasted from June, 1950, to 
early spring of 1951, ended sud- 
denly, and by last fall lay-offs 
and curtailed production were 
general within the industry, it 
was stated. As a result, the com- 
pany’s mills have been on short- 
time operation for some months 
now. 


Outlook for this year is not en- 
couraging, the company stated. 
However, it added, financial posi- 
tion is strong and the two new 
manufacturing units should ma- 
terially improve competitive posi- 
tion. 

In, the last nine months of the 
1951-52 year, de production 
averaged close ‘to 30% of the 
company’s over-all output. De- 
fense orders, however, are- ex- 


additional orders of any conse- 
quence are expected from this 


‘250 looms, 


‘ 


industrial uses, the general re- 
cession suffered by most textile 
companies was not felt by Cos- 
mos Imperial. 

Capital expenditures in 1951 
amounted to $528,619, with fur- 
ther expenditures of $225,000 
scheduled for 1952, President 
A. V. Young reported. 

Capitalization outstanding at 
Dec. 31, 1951, consisted of $3,500,- 
000 3% serial debentures ($50,000 
maturing annually Dec. 15, 1952- 
58) and 400,000 n.p.v. common 
shares, the result of a two-for-one 
split approved by shareholders on 
April 17, 1952. 


Dominion Fabrics 


Dominion Fabrics Ltd. manu- 
factures towels, face cloths, bed- 
spreads tapestries and draperies 
ander the trademark “ATW.” It 
also operates under lease from 
Dominion Yarns Ltd., a wholly 
owned subsidiary, a plant at Wel- 
land, Ont., for spinning yarn for 
company’s products. Combined 
operations comprise the complete 
process from raw cotton to finish- 
ed product, including spinning, 
winding, dyeing, bleaching and 
finishing. 


| $14.4 millions a year earlier. 


| hands 


within the next eight months. 
One of the larger projects the 


i;company has presently well 


under way is a $3 million mod- 
ernization program at its Mer- 
chants Mill in Montreal. 

Dominion Textile also holds a 
controlling interest in Caldwell 
Linen Mills Ltd., which turns out 
linen and cotton towels and towel- 
ling at Irequois, Ont.; in Flax 
Industries Ltd. which makes 
linen threads and twines from 
flax fibre at Drummondville; and 
in Tre-Mont Worsted Mills Ltd., 
which occupies space in the 
Mount Royal Mill producing 
worsted yarn by a new process. 

Earnings were off sharply in 
the year ended March 31, 1952. 
Income from operations totaled 
only $632,332, against $10,250,935 
in the previous year. While in- 
come from investments was high- 
er and income taxes lower, net 
profit dropped to $1,717,256 
($5,124,438). During the second 
half of 1951, the mills operated 
far below capacity and, even 50, | 
inventories of manufactured goods | 
increased sharply, particularly in | 
the last quarter of the year. At) 
March 31, 1952, inventories total- | 
ed $20.4 millions compared with | 
Since the close of the fiscal | 
year inventories have been re-| 
duced appreciably, it was stated | 
at the company’s recent annual | 
meeting. “Inventories in the! 
of secondary manufac- 
turers and retailers have also 
been lessened and this, together 
with the easier credit restrictions, 
may stimulate buying generally,” 
President G. B. Gordon comment- 


He pointed out that bookings of 


new business have recently shown 
an increase for the first time in 
many weeks and that the United 
States market is also showing a 
better tone. Summing up, Mr. 
Gordon stated that “business will 
continue, I think, severely com- | 


petitive for the balance of 1952 | 


but volume should be better for | 
those concerns that are alert | 
enough to take advantage of situ- 
ations as they arise.” 


Hamilton Cotton 


Hamilton Cotton Co. has a main 


| plant at Hamilton, Ont., a branch 


The two plants at Welland and | at Dundas, Ont., and one operated 


Dunnville, Ont., occupy ever 172,- 
000 sq. ft. Equipment includes 
some 8,500 cotton spindles and 
together with the 
necessary processing and finish- 
ing machinery. 

Net profit dropped 24.6% in 
1951 to $175,903 from $233,447 in 
1950. Sales volume during second 
half of the year declined with an 
industry-wide recession. 

Earnings per share for 1951 
amounted to $8.80 ($11.67 in 1950) 
on second preferred stock, and 
$2.08 ($2.91) on common. Second 
preferred and common earnings, 
on a participating basis, were 
$1.95 ($2.59). Dividends paid were 
$1.50 ($1.50) on each second pre- 
ference share and 80c ($1.00) on 
common. 

Capital expenditures in 1951 
were $160,000. These are expect- 
ed to result in operating econ- 
omies in future, President Thomas 
Camelford reported. Approxi- 
mately two months production 
was lost at the Dunnville plant 
due to a strike. 

Capitalization outstanding at 
Dec, 31, 1951, consisted of 20,000 
second preference $1.50 cumula- 
tive participating n.p.v. shares, 
and 70,000 n.p.v. common shares. 


More Strength 
per Yarn-Dollar 
with £73 44143 


by a subsidiary at Trenton, Ont. 
Selling agent is Wm. B. Stewart | 


‘& Sons Ltd., Toronto. 


Operations consist of spinning, 
weaving and manpfacturing a 
variety of products including 
elastic -webbing, webbing for 
straps;*yarn and twine; cordage 
cotton products such as clothes- 
lines, sash cords; and cotton cloth, 
such as drills, osnaburg, etc. Com- 
pany spins its own yarns and | 
sells the surplus. It also does its | 
own and custom” dyeing and 
bleaching. Products are exported 
to the British West Indies and 
New Zealand. 


First eight months of last year | 
saw company plants operating at 
capacity, but a severe reduction 
in demand developed during bal- 
ance of 1951. 

Net profit of $254,177 for 1951 
was 24.3% less than 1950’s $335,- 
767. Earnings per share amount- 
ed to $42.36 on preferred stock 
($55.96 in 1950) and $2.80 ($4.10) | 
on common, Dividends paid were | 
$5.00 ($1.25) on each preferred | 
share and $1.35 ($1.00) on gom- | 
mon. . 

Capital expenditures on new 
buildings and machinery totaled | 

(Continued on page 28) 
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BRITISH AMERICAN 
BANK NOTE COMPANY 
LIMITED . 
OTTAWA 
Engravers & Printers 
of 
BANK NOTES 
DEBENTURES 
STOCK CERTIFICATES 
BONDS & STAMPS 


for 
GOVERNMENTS & INDUSTRY 


Branch Offices 
MONTREAL & TORONTO 


The Original Canadian Company 
Established 1866 


Eel 


The best is always the most satisfactory 


THE. .C. TURNBULL CO. LIMITED 


ad all 
HI } : MV. 


New high-tenacity viscose rayon yarn 
50% stronger than ordinary filament 


Courtaulds (Canada) Limited has developed 


a new and stronger viscose rayon filament yarn. The new 


yarn — Textile TENASCO* — has many end-use 


applications where greater strength than ordinary viscose 


rayon yarn is required. These end uses include: 


Pm 


Webbings 
Lightweight duck - 
Gloves 


Shoe linings 
Overshoes 


Textile TENASCO® is 


¢ 


Auto seat covers 
Corset fabrics 
Windbreakers 
Rainwear | 


Children’s play suits 


Umbrella fabrics 


available in 150 and 300 


denier with corresponding filament count of 60 and 


120 respectively. Shipped in 1 lb. cakes or 314 Ib. cones. 


Textile TENASCO* has many practical advantages 


in today’s markets. We 


Shall be glad to give 


GALT — ONTARIO 


Established 1859 


‘ . 





Fot Over 


50 YEARS 


é Recognized as a Leader 
in the Quality Field 


ae 


We would welcome your 
enquiries to outfit your 
staff or factory personnel. 


LARNED CARTER & CO.LTD. 


48 ABELL ST. TORONTO, ONT. 


KAYSER. 


GLOVES e HOSIERY ee _— LINGERIE 


JULIUS KAYSER & CO. LIMITED 
SHERBROOKE, /P.Q. 


Sales Office: 
620 University Tower, Montreal, P.Q. 


BE WISER — BUY KAYSER 


WANT TO KNOW 
WHO’S WHO? 


Fraser’s Canadian Textile, Apparel and 
Fur Trade Directory contains 


1000 classifications 5000 Canadian Firms 
4500 trade names 1200 Foreign Firms 


‘Every manufacturer, wholesaler and agent, in the primary and 
secondary textile industries, is listed free of charge, under 
suitable classifications. Suppliers to all branches of the textile 
industry are listed. Foreign firms repre- 
sented in Canada are listed alphabeti- 
cally followed by their representatives 

and trade names are shown. 


FRASER’S TRADE DIRECTORIES 
LIMITED 
1520 Mountoin St., Montreol 25; 21 King St. E, Toronto; 


R. W. Leuschen, 150 Traverse St., Norwood, Winnipeg; 
W. 8&8. Higgins, 52286 St. Catherine St. Vancouver. 


‘Mills: ST. HYACINTHE AND JOLIETTE, QUE. 


Costs Hit Mixed Textiles. 
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Australian wool dropped to $1.10. 

Inventories at fiscal year’s end 
were valued at $110,563, as 
against $41,137 the year before. 
Deficit stood at $185,990. 

Capitalization at Sept. 30, 1951, 
consisted of 200,000 authorized 
n.p.v. common shares, with 127,- 
564 outstanding. ~ 


Dominion Corset 


Dominion Corset Co., founded 
in 1886, manufactures women’s 
foundation garments and acces- 
sories on a large scale. Founda- 
tion garments and brassieres are 
marketed under the established 
names cf Gothic, Nu-Back and 
Lelong, and the company’s sales 
account for more than 30% of the 
foundation garment business done 
in Canada. Plant is at Quebec 
City. 

The company has exclusive use 
in Canada of the patents and 
trade marks on all its lines as 
well as on Cordtex fabric, which 
it developed. The use of basic 
patents and trade marks under 
license is permitted in several 
countries outside Canada, includ- 
ing the U. S., England, Australia, 
New Zealand, France and Bel- 
gium. The U. S. is its most im- 
portant source of royalty income. 

Net sales last year were $4,612,- 

176, down from 1950's record 
$4,736,354. Net profit dropped 
16.6% to $181,380 ($217,474 in 
1950). An $11,539 profit accruing 
from its subsidiary was not in- 
cluded in the 1951 results; the 
1950 net profit included $8,140 in 
dividends received from the 
company. 
. Business fell off last year, and 
increases in costs had to be ab- 
sorbed. Toward the end of the 
year, however, sales picked up 
and this has continued into 1952. 
Volume in the first half is re- 
ported to have been 7% ahead of 
the corresponding 1951 period. 

Capitalization consists of $800,- 
000 authorized, $750,000 outstand- 
ing 4% sinking fund bonds due 
1967 and 150,000 authorized, 137,- 
000 outstanding no par value 
common shares. Common divi- 
dends are being paid at the in- 
dicated annual rate of 80c a 
share. Earnings per share were 
$1.32 ($1.58). 


General Products 

General Products Mfg. Corp., 
originally engaged in manufactur- 
ing silk hosiery, has diversified 
its interests widely since 1943. | 

Supersilk Hosiery Division| 
makes a wide range of full-fash- 
ioned hosiery in its London, Ont., 


‘|factory. Trade is both domestic 


and foreign, major portion of its 
export business being with Com- 
monwealth countries. 

Other companies operated by 
General Products are Standard 
Tube & T.I. Ltd., Woodstock, Ont.; 
Metal Fabricators Ltd., Tillson- 
burg, Ont; Langmuir Paints 
Division, Oakville, Ont.; and Mac- 
Craft Industries, Sarnia, Ont. 

The hosiery division is passing 
through a difficult period, stated 
President A. S. Thompson, due to 
general increase in costs (parti- 
cularly labor), over-capacity in 
the industry, and heavy imports 
from the U. S. “The outlook for 
the present year is not encourag- 
ing,” Mr. Thompson reported. 

Consolidated net profit in 1951 
was $656,707, down 10.44% from 
previous year’s $722,144. Accounts 
of two subsidiaries covered a 
13-month period. ' 

During 1951, $309,300 5% pre- 
ferred shares were redeemed. 
Dividends paid on this stock were 
$5 per share each year. Earnings 
per share of common A and B 
were $6.36 ($7.03 in 1950); divi- 
dends paid in 1950 were $1.25. 

Stock dividends of one share 
of 3% non-cumulative redeemable 
second preference stock for each 
Class A and B share were paid 
July 13, 1951, and Jan. 14, 1952, 
and a similar dividend has been 
declared payable July 14, 1952, to 
shareholders of record Juhe 27. 
The second preference shares so 
issued were redeemed at par 
shortly after _issuance, so that 


25,000 Class B n.p.v, common 


Great West Felt 


but “considerable” orders were on 
hand for 1952, “There is every: 
indication that highér earnings 
will result in 1952 than we have 
experienced in the last two 
years.” 

Capitalization outstanding at 
Dec. 31, 1951, consisted of 24,525 
50c cumulative preferred convert- 
ible non-redeemable n.p.v. shares 
having a priority of $10 as to 
assets; and 35,475 n.p.v. common 
shares. 


Guelph Yarns 


Guelph Yarns Ltd. is a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Harding 
Carpets Ltd. It manufactures 
worsted, weaving, machine and 
hand-knitting yarns and carpets 
in two plants in Guelph, Ont. 

Financial results are now con- 
solidated with thoge of the parent 
company, Capitalization outstand- 
ing consists of 35,000 n.p.v. com- 
mon shares, all owned by Harding 
Carpets Ltd. 


Hubbard Felt Co. 


Hubbard Felt Co. operates a 
plant in Montreal East for the 
manufacture of men’s and wo- 
men’s wool felt hoods, straw 
hoods and braids. It also operates 
a dyeing and bleaching business 
for this class of merchandise. 


Net profit in the year ended 
Nov. 30, 1951 fell sharply to 
$6,939, down 76% from the $29,- 
274 net the year before. Credit 
restrictions, competition from 
U. S. imports, and high labor 
costs added to ‘the difficulties 
presented by high wool costs. The 
rise in wool prices, company 
pointed out, could not be passed 
on to customers in its entirety; 
as it was, prices were high enough 
to cut into sales. 

Dividend of 75c a share on the 
class A preferred shares normally 
due Jan. 1, 1952 was deferred in 
order to conserve working capital. 
The Class A carry a cumulative 
dividend rate of $1.50 a share per 
annum, Dividends were resumed 
with the payment of 75c a share 
July 2. 

Capitalization consists of 12,500 
no par value class A shares, 7,500 
no par value class B (like the A, 
entitled to $1.50 cumulative an- 
nual dividend and participating); 
and 50,000 authorized, 30,000 out- 
standing no par value common 
shares. All of the class B and 
common are privately held. No 
dividends were paid on the class 
B in 1951, and none have been 
paid on the common since 1949. 


Harding Carpets 


Harding Carpets Ltd. manufac- 
tures rugs and carpets, specializ- 
ing in seamless Axminster and 
Wilton rugs, at Brantford, Ont. 
Its wholly owned subsidiary, 
Guelph Yarns Ltd., makes worst- 
ed, weaving, machine and hand- 
knitted yarns and carpets and 
rugs at Guelph, Ont. 

Carpets made of 100% synthetic 
fibre, as well as those containing 
blends of wool and synthetic, 
were produced for the first time 
in 1951. These fibres are believed 
to have definite advantages for 
use in rugs and broadlooms. 
Woven cotton rugs and cotton 
broadlooms were also introduced 
last year. 

Net profits of $289,607 for year 
ended Oct. 31, 1951, were 44.1% 
lower than previous year’s $408,- 
751, Earnings amounted to $1.25 
per share ($1.77 the previous 
year) and dividends paid 80c 
(80c). 

Dollar volume of sales was up 
5% to $8,985,270, highest in com- 
pany’s history, but there was some 
drop in physical volume due to 
slackening of sales during second 
half of the year. 

Capital expenditures during 
year totaled $271,000, including 
some 1952 commitments. Capital 
expenditures will be curtailed, 
stated President J. S. Dickson, as 
no current depreciation is allowed 
on purchases of capital equip- 
ment except that used for spin- 
ning. ; 

Inventories at Dec. 31, 1951, 
were valued at $4,949,649, com- 
pared with $3,417,358 a year 
earlier. They were being reduced 
as much as possible, Executive 
Vice-President C. M. Harding re- 
ported last January. Main prob- 
lem of the carpet division was 
ser” as maingaining adequate but 
not excessive stocks of fast-selling 

erchandise 


name “Syco,” are largely in de 
n'a ee eee aed on : 
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($3.86) on common. Dividends 
paid were $1.25 ($1.25) and $1.00 
($1.00) per share respectively. An 
extra dividend of 40c per common 
share was paid March 1, 1952, 
and quarterly dividend rate in- 
creased from 25c to 35c. 
Capitalization* outstanding at 
Feb, 29, 1952, consisted of 11,195 
5% preferred cumulative redeem- 
able shares, par $25; and 50,000 


’ , 


n.p.v. common shares. 


_ Tip Top Tailors 
Tip Top Tailors Ltd; manufac- 
tures women’s and men’s made-to- 
measure and ready-made fine 
clothing. Distribution is through 


its own stores, numbering 53 at} 


Dec. 31, 1951, and 2,100 agencies 
throughout Canada, Company also 
carries on a direct mail business. 

A six-story plant, the top floor 
added in 1951, is owned and 
operated in Toronto. A modern 
warehouse is also situated on the 
company-owned site. s 

Net profit in 1951 was $224,580, 
28.1% less than 1950’s $340,161. 
Earnings per share amounted to 
$2.04 ($2.83 in 1950) and dividends 
paid were 60c (60c). 

Capital expenditures of $923,- 
562 during the year included the 
addition to the factory, new stores 
in Halifax and North Bay, and 
extensive renovations to stores in 
Montreal and New Westminster. 

Firm prices of company prod- 
ucts are anticipated for some time 
to come in view of various cost 
increases, including a 10% wage 
increase granted in March, 1952, 
reported President David Dunkel- 
man in April. 

Capitalization outstanding at 
Dec. 29, 1951, consisted of $510,- 
000 3%% first mortgage serial 
bonds due 1952-59 (after payment 
of installment of $70,000 due Jan. 
20, 1952); and 120,000 n.p.v. com- 
mon shares. 


Toronto Carpet 


Toronto Carpet Mfg. Co. manu- 
factures carpets and rugs, sold 
throughout Canada under the 
trade name “Barrymore Guaran- 
teed Rugs.” 

Company has four operating 
subsidiaries: Barrymore Cloth Co, 
and Campbellford Cloth ‘Co. 
manufacture woolen and worst- 
ed cloth for the women’s and 
men’s wear trade, yarns, and 
automobile upholstery; J. Henry 
Peters Mfg. Co. makes women’s 
and men’s underwear; and 
Barrymore Furniture Co. pro- 
duces upholstered furniture. | 
Plants are at Toronto, Campbell- | 
ford and Pembroke, Ont. 


; . 
cee avaniine’ ter entaeatos | These include upholstery, drapery, | acquired from the estate of the 
’ | swim suit and foundation garment | late Jacob Ziskind of Fall River, 

and dress|Mass., early this. year by Fred 
| Tabah and associates of Montreal.'| sists of $921,850 442% cumulative 

Net profit in 1951 fell 23% to! preferred stock, $50 par and 66,- 


Outstanding capital stock consists 


of 10,000 common shares, par $100. | fabrics, 
| good 


Verney Corp. , | 


orative and functional fabrics. 


eveloped. 
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Clothed to be seen... and SOLD! 


Counter soilage . . . the rough, tough treatment your 
product gets from customer handling can count for lots 
of lost dollars in unfair returns. That’s why more and 
more textile manufacturers are packaging their product 
in clear, super-strong Pliofilm. 

Fine broadcloth shirts, trim wool sweaters, nylon, 
rayon and silk products of all kinds take on added 
glamour in this spa@kling-clear packaging film. It’s tops 
for protection from dust, moisture, moths, handling 
. .. the many things that rob profits..Here are just a 
few of Pliofilm’s many advantages: 


Send for free descriptive booklet “ Plain Facts About Pfiofim™. 
Write to Special Products Division, The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company of Canada, Limited, New Toronto, Ont. 


a 


Pliofilm prints beawtifally . .. 
allows for colorful and novel 
“see-through” designs. 
Pliofilm is durable, can’t break 
crack or tear. 
Pliofilm’s smooth, even surface 
won’t snag delicate fabrics. 
Pliofilm is easy to process ..« 
just heat-seal, clip or sew. 
Plofilm’s re-use value. is 
an added plus in sales appeal 
to consumers . . . keeps prod- 
ucts laundry-fresh between 
ashangs. 


Ww. 
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GOOD“YEA 


tREG. T.mM. THE GOODYERR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


gabardines 
s. | 
Saran, for automobile slipcovers | 


and outdoor furniture, has been | $109,437 ($142,918 in 1950), despite 

Verney Corp. of Canada Ltd,| added to its line, while ee increase in sales. 
operates a mill at Granby, Que. | fabrics for many uses are being 
producing a wide range of dec- | 


Company 
reported recently that substantial 
|government contracts on hand | preferred and $1.02 ($1.50) on the 


about an improvement in results 
this year. 
Outstanding capitalization con- 


000 no par value common shares. 
Earnings per share last year 
amounted to $5.94 ($7.52) on the 


Control of the company wads! would help materially in bringing! common. 


A MAJOR 
DEVELOPMENT 


'n 


SPUN RAYON MANUFACTURING 


are made from 


THE HOME OF . 
Bruck: Spum YARN 


This new plant, constructed at a cost of 
features of up-to-the-minute mill do- 


CONDITIONED 
The importance of this conditioning process cannot be over-emphasized. 
Completely new preliminary processes, during which the fibers are 
humidity controls, insure a uniform and consistent high quality of yarn 
_ output. These rigid controls are maintained throughout the entire 
production period, thereby keeping the fibers at their ideal condition 
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hest Year Over for Woolens? 


I nventories Whittled Down, Orders Picking Up 


tions in the woolen and 
of 


Condi 
worsted end of the textile indus- 
try are far from rosy. Not only is 
over-all demand down sharply 
but competition for available 
market, particularly from im- 
ports, has sharpened considerably. 
To keep plants operating at any- 
where near efficient levels, com- 
panies have had to pare costs to 
the bone and cut selling prices 
close to break-even levels. 

At the moment, however, there 
are signs that maybe the worst is 
past. Inventories have been 
whittled down drastically all 
along the production and retailing 
lines and primary producers are 
now looking for first worthwhile 
pickup in orders next month. 
Already there has been some im- 
provement in seasonal knitted 
lines and woolen fabrics. 

U. K. competition remains very 
keen, however, on worsted cloth, 
with im product able to lay 
down, in many cases, in this 
market at prices considerably 
below those of the domestic in- 


' dustry. As a result many of the 


mills are operating at sharply 
reduced capacity. For instance, 
domestic shipments of worsted 
cloth in first four months of this 
year were down 46% from same 
period last year. 

On the broader employment 
picture over the entire woolen 
and worsted field, manhours of 
work dropped 22% in the same 
four months period. 

, One of most hopeful signs in 
the industry is the more stable 
price pattern in raw wool. At 
recent Australian auctions—just 
finished—wool firmed up some 15 


te 25% under fairly. stron, bid-|! 


ding. Today wool is sejling at 
slightly higher than pre-Korean 
levels. 

Although world wool consump- 
tion last year was some 15% less 
than in 1950 the decrease repre- 
sents more a readjustment to 
more normal buying following 
over-production and over-buying 
by trade and public in fall and 
winter of 1950-51 than any loss 
of wool’s tradit*-nal markets. 


Can. Co-op. Wool: 


Canadian Co-operative Wool 
Growers Ltd. is a grower-owned 
company claiming to handle 


clip. It operates five main 
branches and warehouses, at Ed- 
monton, Regina, Carleton Place 
and Weston, Ont., and Lennox- 
Ville, Que. 

Net profit in the year ended | 
Feb. 29, 1952, was $170,515, com- | 
pared with $156,279 the year be- 
fore. Earnings amounted to $13.06 
per-share ($12.37 the previous 
year). 

Company’s wool sales reached 
the highest dollar level in his- 
tory, with wool settlement prices 
to shipping members at corres- 
pondingly higher levels than 
ever before. However, the period 
from May to September, 1951, 
saw a market decline from over 
$1 a pound to less than 50c. Of 
total weight, 60% originated in 


Indicative of big Canadian capacity, these reels of woolen yarn have been spun 
at a rate of 9,000 yards an hour, against 500 by old-time spinning methods. 


No real world woo] slump can 


stated, in recommending that 
Canada’s sheep population be 
tripled. 


par $10. 


Dom. Woollens 


| and 
about 75% of the Canadian wool|be foreseen, the annual report | Yarns,” 


“Bouquet Hand Knitting 
the last-mamed being 
company’s only consumer prod- 
uct. Modern and self-contained 


| Hespeler plant cam handle all 
Capitalization outstanding at Phases of worsted-and woolen | 
|Feb. 29, 1952, was 13,055 shares, | Cloth production from raw wool 


stage to finished product. 

Net loss in 1951 was $724,410, 
compared with previous year’s 
net profit of $174,456. No depre- 
ciation was provided for 1951. 


basis. Capital expenditures dur- 
ing the year amounted to $68,000. 

Operating economies and di- 
versification of production, en- 
tailing use of other fibres than 
wool, are expected to result in 
a turn for the better during 1952, 
| President Henry Barrett stated 
‘last month, Company plans to 
| participate 
‘out of clothing manufacturers 
'present low inventories, by 


‘Dominion Woollens &» Wors- | Deficit per common share was | meeting prices of imported fab- 
teds Ltd. operates plants at Hes- | $4.92 ($1.18 positive earnings in|rics. This should keep plants 


peler, Peterborough and Orillia, 
Ont., producing worsted and 


1950). Dividends of 37%2c were 
paid; preyious year’s dividend of 


woolen cloths and yarns. Opera- | §2%c per share included 1244c 


tions of the worsted cloth manu- 
facturing division are fully 
integrated, comprising top mak- 
ing, combing, spinning, weaving, 
dyeing and finishing. 

Trade names include “Forbes 


in 1950 and 25c in 1949 paid the 


| following year. 


Sales totaled $9,685,000 ($9,- 
618,000 in 1950) but included 
sales during the latter part of 
the year at unprofitable prices. 


Western Canada, 40% in Eastern|Fine Worsteds,” “Auburn Wool-| At year’s end inventory values 


Canada. 


‘THE SEVEN 
WONDERS | 


lens,” 


“Bonner-Worth Yarns”’| were adjusted to replacement 


‘operating and earn at least a 
portion. of company’s overhead 
expenses, Mr. Barrett said. 

Capitalization outstanding at 
Dec. 31, 1951, consisted of $300,- 
000 4% first mortgage serial 
bonds, due 1953-54 (excluding 
bonds maturing Feb. 1, 1952); 
$1,049,300 5% sinking fund de- 
bentures, due 1964; and 147,283 
n.p.v. common shares. 
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TEXTILES — 


A Leading Industry 
in La Province de 


97,121 employee* 
received wages and 
salaries totaling 


$145,374,422 


Produced goods 


worth 


$582,389,476 | 


LA PROVINCE DE 


Stanfield’s Limited 


Stanfield’s Ltd. manufactures 
high grade woolen and rayon 
underwear, sold under the trade 
names “Stanfield’s Unshrinkable” 
and “Novasilk.” The company 
also manufactures hand knitting 
yarns. 

Its mill and head office are 
located at Truro, N.S., with of- 
fices. maintained at Montreal, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver. 


The original business was 


established in 1856. From 1896 to 
1907, it was carried on under the 
name of Truro Knitting Mills, and 
in 1907 name was changed to 
Stanfield’s Ltd. 

Net profit for 1950 (latest avail- 
able) totaled $346,082 against 
$163,218 in 1949. Capitalization, 
as at Dec. 31, 1950, consisted of 
60,000 authorized and outstanding 
60c cumulative no-par-value Class 
A shares and 100,000 authorized 
and outstanding 
Class B shares. 


no-par-value | 
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By all means in its power) 


the Government of La Province 


de Québec strives to ensure the 


continual prosperity of all its 


citizens whose livelihood depends 


on this great industry. 


For your copy of free booklets 


“Industry in Action” — write tor 


Provincial Publicity Bureou, 
Parliament Buildings, Québec City, Canad@y 
or 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 

New York City 20, N.Y. 


msucbec 


Paton-Mfg. Co. 


Paton Mfg. Co. is a large manu- 
facturer of woolen and worsted 
fabrics for men’s suitings, top- 
coatings, overcoatings and other 
finished fabrics. Control is held 
by interests associated . with 
Dominion Textile Co. 

Its Sherbrooke, Que., plant, 
with 160 looms and 7,500 spindles, 
is fully equipped to carry on all 
operations for processing raw 
materials into finished products. 


For the year ended April 30, 
1952, ‘Paton showed a net loss of 
$10S,845, after deducting $550,000 
transferred from inventory re- 
serve and $282,113 income tax re- 
fund claimed on 1951 profits. Net 
profit in 1950-51 totaled $145,930, 

Included in a net operating loss 
of. $941,958 shown by the com- 
pany was a write-down of inven- 
tories, from cost to market value, 
of $1,386,767. A very substantial 
part of this is expected to be 

(Continued on page 29) 


ool is a live fiber. It is composed of the magic elements of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen and sulphur, 


from whence come the miraculous antibiotics: pepsin, insulin, the digestive enzymes. These elements in 


fibers. Man cannot imitate or even approach them. 


1. WOOL IS AN INSULATOR: 


It recovers from compression beyond, all other fibers. 


Wool entraps a wall of air between the body and the outer 


air, maintaining body heat at an even temperature, 


warding off chill and heat prostration alike. 


2. WOOL IS ABSORBENT:  - 


It absorbs up to 30 per cent of its weight Without becoming 
appreciably damp. Wool’s absorbency makes it an 
unequalled, protective insulator by preventing clothes 
from clinging to the skin and robbing the body of its heat. 


3. WOOL IS DURABLE: 

Wool’s protein substances are arranged in an amazingly 
complex structure which resists breakage to an astonishing 
degree. Wool can be twisted, turned and stretched. It 
always returns to its original shape without being deformed. 
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Wool’s complex inner structure is surrounded by a 


* 


the form of amino acids, bonded by a sulphur linkage, are the properties which set wool apart from all other 


5. WOOL IS WONDERFUL TO TAILOR: 


No other fiber can be woven into such an infinite variety — 


of fabrics in different weights, textures and effects. 


No fabric tailors like a wool fabric. Its live, flexible 


character enables the tailor to shape it under the iron 


and through steaming. That is why wool garments can be | ae 


altered so beautifully and successfully. 


6. WOOL DYES MAGNIFICENTLY : 


It is dyed in the fleece, in the yarn, in the top, and in 


the piece. Wool has more chemical groups anxious to 
blend with dyes than any other fiber. It resists acids, soils, — Ee 


and perspiration to a greater degree than any other fiber. 


7. WOOL IS FLAME RESISTANT: 

In intense heat, wool will char but wil! siot support flame. 
That is an increasingly necessary insurance against the 
growing dangers of flammable fabrics, especially in 
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Outlook Brighters for Fast-Stepping Synthetic Textiles 
New Uses for Test Tube Fabrics 
Help Spark Expand’ g Industry ae Ae 


- As in all other sections of the 
primary textile industry, manu- 
facturers of synthetic textiles 
these days are hopefully watch- 
ing for signs of a revival in de- 
mand. Lately, some have receiv- 
ed concrete encouragement in the 
form of increased orders; while 
others feel that business should 
start showing steady improve- 
ment from now on. Over-all pro- 
duction, however, is still well be- 
dow capacity. 

Synthetic textile output in Can- 
ada has shown a faster growth 
rate than any other branch of 
the industry in recent years> And 
the new uses eonstantly being 
developed for the man-made 
fibres turned out here—both ace- 
tate and viscose rayon and nylon 
-—are promising still greater ex- 
pansion. From 1939 to 1951 Cana- 
dian per capita consumption of 
rayon and nylon fabrics rose 
§.08 yds. to an estimated 9.08 yds. 

In 1951 production totaled 
some'113 million yds., down from 
121.6 millions in 1950 as a result 
of the recession which struck the 
industry about mid-year. Imports 
rose to 15.5 million yds. (12.9 mil- 
lion) and exports were somewhat 
higher at 1.4 million (220,000). 

The now-familiar combination 
of overbuying, credit controls, 
increased imports and a softening 
in consumer demand was behind 
the synthetics slump. Now, how- 
ever, it’s thought that most of the 
readjustment has been completed 
and that business should improve. 

One of the brighter spots has 
been nylon, demand for which 
still exceeds supply despite the 
textile recession. New uses are 
continually being developed and 
output last year was up 20% 
from 1950, is expected to register 
a further 15-20% gain in 1952. 


Assoc. Textiles 


Associated Textiles of Canada 
operates spinnin~, throwing, 
weaving, dyeing and printing 
plants at. Louisville, Que. It has 
been operating there since 1930 
and employs about 850. 

A wholly owned subsidiary of 
United Merchants & Manufactur- 
ers, company makes spun yarns 
and various artificial silk fabrics. 
Combinations of viscose and 
acetate rayon, wool, and nylon 
are used in its spun mixtures. 
About 95% of its output is sold 
in the domestic market. 

- Company sells a large part of 


its output to the dress trade. The 
sportswear field has also been an 
increasingly important source of 
business. ~ 


Belding-Corticelli 


Belding-Corticelli Ltd., manu- 

factures nylon, silk and rayon 
threads for all purposes. Output 
consists of threads, ribbons, 
braids, tapes, elastics, embroidery 
cottons, hosiery, knitting yarns 
and fabrics. 
«Domestic sales for the first six 
months of the fiscal year ended 
Nov. 30, 1951 were the largest 
on record, but in the later months, 
sales were considerably lower. 
Company still managed to show 
a slight increasé for the full year. 
Export sales were very light. 

Net profit was down slightly 
at $155,119 ($158,890), equal to 
$1.79 on the preferred stock and 
$1.26 on the common. Company 
has been paying common divi- 
dends at the rate of 60c a share 
annually, and paid. an cxtra 10c 
a share Jan. 2, 1952. 

Capitalization consists of $865,- 
300 authorized and outstanding 
7%. cumulative noncallable pre- 
ferred stock, $10 par and 74,950 
no par value common shares 
(200,000 authorized). 

Plants are operated at Montreal, 
St. Johns, Coaticook, St. Lambert 
and Sorel, all in Quebec. Branch 
warehouses and offices are main- 
tained at Montreal, Toronto, Win- 
nipeg and Vancouver. 

Sales in the first part of the 
current year were below the 
record level of the previous year, 
but the trend was improving, com- 
pany stated earlier this year. 


Bruck Mills 


Bruck Mills Ltd., manufactures 
a complete product, from yarn to 
finished fabrics, including screen 
and roller printing. It uses natural 
and synthetic fibres, including 
rayon, nylon, silk, wool and cot- 
ton. Output includes dress, sports- 
wear, drapery and upholstery 
fabrics, mattress coverings, linings 
and lastex fabrics, rayon suitings, 
gabardines, etc. 

Plants are operated at Cowans- 
ville (the main plant), Sherbrooke 
and’ St. Johns; all in-Quebec. ‘The 
latter plant is operated by a 
wholly owned ‘subsidiary, Domin- 
ion Spinners Ltd. Company also 
has an interest in Bruck Mills 


CALDWELL LINEN MILLS LIMITED 


Manufacturing 


A Complete Range of Bath 
Towels, Tea Towels, Huck 
‘Towels and Towelling 


IROQUOIS 


ONTARIO 


Rayon and Nylon Filament 
Yarn Supply 
1949 


Imported acetate singles 
Im 
Domestic viscose shipmen 


Domestic nylon production* 


Imported nylon yarn .......... proce 


Totals ............... 
* Estimated. 
**Not including tire. yarn. 


Our Rayon-Nylon Fabries 


Consumption 
(Woven fabrics of rayon and mixtures, not containing silk) 


Canadian 
Production 


82,819 
74,277 
75,723 
75,189 
$1,872 
85,160 
104,306 
118,030 
121,672 
+113,000 


Calendar 
Years 


7 Estimated. 


(Australia) Ltd., which operates 
a plant at Wangaratta, Australia. 
Company has developed an ex- 
port trade in the West Indies, 
South America, New Zealand, 
Australia and England, and sales 
offices are maintained in London, 
New York, and Melbourne and | 
Sydney, Australia. Canadian sales | 
offices are at Montreal, Toronto, | 
Winnipeg and Vancouver. 

Net sales in the fiscal year 
ended Oct. 31,;-1951 totaled $14,- 
887,065 ($13,272,188 the previous 
year). Substantial defense orders 
allowed the company’s plants to 
operate at virtually full capacity 

an. otherwise difficult year, 


tent the iner depreciation 
provisionof $795,708 ($556,185). 

Capital expenditure. totaled $1,- 
952,026 ($900,558)ptincluding out- 
lays for the b-ileing and equip- 
ping of the new $1.3 million 
spinning unit opened last 
month at the brooke mill. At 
the end @ ar, company had 
another Still to be spent 


on projectg-tifder way or con-! 


templated. * 

Capitalization consists of 150,- 
000 authorized, 125,000 outstand- 
ing $1.20 cumulative participa- 
ting noncallable class A shares, 
np par value, and 300,000 author- 
ized, 250,000. outstanding no par 
value class B shares. Company 
has been paying class B dividends 
at the rate of 60c a share per 
annum. \ 


Can. Celanese 


Canadian Celanese Ltd. manu- 
factures synthetic yarns{ and 
fabrics, having cellulose acetate 
as their base, which are marketed 
under the registered trade mark 
“Celanese”, Other brands include 
“Fortisan,” a new strong yarn, 
and “Celawol”, an artificial wool 
made from blending celanese and 
wool. It also produces staple fibre 
and some chemicals. Plants are 
located at Drummondville and 
Sorel, Que. 

By the end of this year, the 
company will have spent about 
$20 millions on plant and equip- 
ment since the war, including 
$4.5 millions in 1951 and $2.5 
millions in 1952. , 

At this year’s annual meeting, 
executive vice-president C. W. 
Palmer said “we now have avail- 


acetate filament yarns and fibre 
so far established in Canada and 
we have, over and above this, 
additional capacity scheduled 
which will put us in a favorable 
position to g6 ahead rapidly with 
the long-term growth when the 
short-term setback has exhaust- 
ed itself.” 


*Includes knitted fabrics 1942-1948. 


have been paid regularly quarter- 
ly at the rate of $1.20 per share 
per annum since March 1, 1951. 


Courtaulds 


Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd. op- 
erates plants at Cornwall, Ont., 
for manufacturing viscose rayon 
yarn and staple fibre. Capacity 
for producing textile yarns totals 
about 14 million Ibs. annually, 
while a $3 million expansion pro- 
gram scheduled for completion 
later this year will raise capacity 
for making staple fibre and tire 
yarn to 17 million lbs. and 14 
million Ibs., respectively. 

A further expansion program, 
¢xpected to be finished not later 
than 1953, will increase staple 
fibre capacity to 24 million lbs. 
and tire yarn capacity to 22 mil- 
lion Ibs. a year. Courtaulds has 
stated that this will mean Cana- 
da will be virtually self-sufficient 
as far as these two products are 
concerned. 

Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd. ‘has 
been producing visco rayon 
yarn at Cornwallis since 1925. 
During the war, it started produc- 
tion of tire yarn. In the postwar 
period, one of the features of its 
expansion program has been a 
new central viscose producing 
unit, from which viscose , is 
pumped to the three manufac- 
turing sections of the Cornwall 
plant. Production of staple fibre 
was launched in 1949. 


1951 


17,750 
1,925 
54 
10,510 


720 
966 
4,500 
124 


36,549 


1950 
(000 Ibs:) 
17,000 

1,798 
AS 
13,064 


2,166 
949 
3,500 
32 


38,557 


Consump- 

tion per 
Capita 
Yards 


7.84 
6.92 
14 


"Exports 
Canadian 
Consumption 


7 
7.01 
20 
: 7.68 
119,715 9.29 
139,146 10.27 
134,331 


127,200 


7 

9.70 
9.07 
ducing staple fibre are being de- 
veloped, some of which promise 
to result in lower production costs 


and others to yield fibres with 
new properties, 


C. 1.3. 


Canadian Industries Ltd. op- 
erates a plant at Kingston, Ont., 
producing nylon yarn and staple 
fibre for the hosiery, clothing and 
industrial textile manufacturing | 
industries. Since opening of the | 
plant in 1942, the nylon division | 
has been one of the more im- 
portant factors in C-I-L’s growth. 

It is presentiy the centre of a 
large part of the company’s ex- 
pansion program. At Maitland, | 
Ont., C-I-L last year launched | 
construction of a $20 million plant | 
to produce nylon intermediates, | 
the two basic chemicals needed | 
for nylon manufacturing. This, 
the largest single project yet) 
tackled by C-I-L, will be the final | 
step in making nylon production | 
here an all-Canadian operation. | 
At present, the two chemicals— | 
hexamethylene diamine and'! 
adipic acid—are imported from 
the U. S. Construction is schedul- 
ed for completion by mid-summer | 
1953. : 

Production at the. Kingston 
spinning plant has been increased 
sharply in recent years, now 
totalling over four times the out- 
put in the first year after the 
war. Further expansion had been 
restricted by the limited supply 
of imported raw materials but 
work is now well under way on 
a project to double present out- 
put. The new production facilities 
will come into operation in 1953 
when raw material from the in- 
termediates plant will be avail- 
able. 

Originally, the entire nylon 
output was-used for military pur- 
Loses, including parachute shroud 
lice and canopy cloths and glider 
tow lines. Production of nylon 
yarns for civiljan markets began 
right after the war and the entire 
output was allocated to the full- 
fashioned hosiery industry. Now, 
nylon is being sold to spinners 
and weavers for a variety of uses 
and output is still] running behind 
demand. 

C-I-L reports that nylon pro- 
duction this year will probably 
be up 15-20% from 1950 which, 
in turn, was 20% higher than 
1950. New uses are continually 
being developed, the company 
states, and demand has continued 
very strong despite the textile 
industry slump. ; 

Another of C-I-L’s divisions— 
the “Fabrikoid” division at New 
Toronto, Ont. — produces water- 
proof fabrics such as rubber and 
pyroxylin fabrics for wearing ap- 
parel and furniture coverings as 
well as for the automotive indus- 
try. Now under way is a $1 mil- 
lion expansion program at the 
New Toronto works, scheduled 
for completion by early next 


year. : 
Cons. Textile 


Consolidated Textile Mills Ltd., 
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slump forced a sharp curtailment 
of production at the company’s 
filament yarn. plant and, in 
March, 1952, facilities were shut 
down. entirely. Early in May, 
partial production was resumed 
but is still below 50% of capacity. 
Business has improved slightly 
but the company sees little hope 
that capacity production will be 
resumed by the fall. Output of 
both staple fibre and tire yarn 
have been maintained at high 
levels. 


Silknit Ltd. 


Silknit Ltd. manufactures, di- | 


rectly and through subsidiaries, 
broad-woven and knitted fabrics 
of cotton, wool and rayons, for 
sale in the piece, and diversitied 
lines of underwear, lingerie, 
sleeping wear, swim suits, house- 
coats and other items. Products 
are sold under “Su-lette’, “For- 
| mula”, “Pacemaker”, “Catalina” 
‘and other brand labels. 


Plants are owned and operated 
at Toronto, New Hambourg, 
Chesley and Wiarton, Ont. A new 

| lingerie manufacturing plant at 
Collingwood was opened in Feb- 
1952, last 


ruary, and vacated 


month. 


Canadian subsidiaries, all whol- | ———______ 
ly owned, are Aberley Knitting | real, Dorion an 
Mills Ltd., Toronto; Kismet Co.,| and Coaticook Textiles Ltd., pro- 
making pyjamas and nightgowns| ducing broad woven rayon ma- 
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at Toronto; Summit Dyeing Co.,| terials at Coaticook, Que. 


Toronto; Cosmo Underwear Co., 


Riverside Silk Mills Led. 


Five subsidiaries are operated 
Last year, the textile industry! operating lingerie plants at Mont- in Australia, including Australia 


GALT — ONTARIO 


PIONEERS in development of. . . 


All Nylon 


Sheers 


ney. The English 
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d La Tuque, Que.; | Silknit Ltd. which has a complete 
knitting and dyeing plant in Syd- 
subsidiary, 


Silknit Ltd., operates a new plaht 


Sutton-on-Ashfield. 
(Continued on page 29) 
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LINK-BELT Ball and Roller Bearings | 
_ are the long-life answer for tough service 
‘T uae efficiency and life of any machine are dependent on the quality ° 
and accuracy of its bearings. That's why so many of industry's top 
machine designers rely on Link-Belt's complete line of time-proved 


ment, téxtile machinery — it’s the same story on scores of industry's 


hunict-working machines. Youl fd Link-Bek ball sod cle bea 
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THROWSTERS—of Nylon Crepe & Quality Hosiery Yarns 


LINK-BELT research and engineering ... Working for Canadian Industry 
Keeping company with industry's 
hardest-working machines p 


During 





See Fresh Life for Cotton Trades 


(Continued from page 24) 
$1,049,060 during the year, and 
depreciation provision was in- 
creased to $400,697 from $210,702 
in 1950. Capital expansion pro- 
gram is now largely completed, 
‘and President A. V. Young anti- 
cipates increased economies and 
production, 

Capitalization outstanding at 
Dee. 31, 1951, consisted of $905,000 
first mortgage and collateral trust 
bonds $255,000 3% serial bonds 
maturing $85,000 March 1 annu- 
ally, 1953-55, and 3%% sinking 
fund bonds due March 1, 1959); 
6,000 5% preferred cumulative 
redeemable sinking fund shares, 
par $100; and 80,000 n.p.v. com- 
mon shares. 


Mtl. Cottons | 


Montreal Cottons Ltd., through 
its wholly owned subsidiary, The 
Montreal Cotton Co., operates 
plants manufacturing plain cot- 
tons and fancy goods, fine cloths 
and linings, spun and filament 
rayon fabrics, as well as cotton 
dress goods, shirtings, upholstery 
goods and draperies. Fabrics are 
bleached, dyed and otherwise 


finished according to require- 
ments. 


Manufacturing operations are 
fully integrated, cotton being pro- 
cessed from the raw state through 
to finished cloth. The company’s 
plant at Valleyfield, Que., con- 
tains about. 171,000 spindles and 
2,770 looms, employing over 3,200 
operatives. 

All the outstanding common 
shares of Montreal Cottons are 
owned by Dominion Textile Co. 
and separate financial statements 
are not available. Operations of 
the company in 1951 were de- 
scribed in the parent company’s 
annual report as “fairly success- 
ful,” with good business condi- 
tions in the first half of the year. 

Dominion Textile had held a 
substantial interest in Montreal 
Cottons for many years prior to 
acquisition of complete owner- 
ship in 1948. 


Robinson Cotton 


Robinson Cotton Mills Ltd., 


spins, weaves ee processes cot- 
i g at its Wood- 


bridge, Ont., plant. Company also 
conducts a wholesale business in 


and shrinking (sanforizing) on its 
own account and for others. Cus- 
tomers include garment, furni- 
ture and automobile manufactur- 
ers, wholesale drygoods trade, de- 
partment and chain stores. 

A wholly owned subsidiary, 
Robinson Moulded Products, was 
set up in 1951 to manufacture 
chemically produced insulating 
panelling and other products 
simulating foam rubber. 

Consolidated net loss for year 
ended Dec. 18, 1951, was $18,927, 
compared with net profit of $282,- 
195 the previous year. Robinson 
Cotton Mills itself had a net 
profit of $16,408. Lower earnings 
are attributed to “generally de- 
pressed conditions prevailing in 
the cotton industry since the end 
of June, 1951,” stated President 
W. Robinson. 

Loss from operations of Robin- 
son Moulded Products amounted 
to $35,335. This was largely due 
to delayed delivery of machinery 
and the research and experimen- 
tation necessary in supplanting 
imported chemicals with those of 
Canadian and U. S. manufacture, 
Mr. Robinson reported. 

A stock dividend of two 3% 
preferred non-cumulative _re- 
deemable $5 par shares for each 
common, amounting to $1,500,000, 
was paid in July, 1951, and 10c, 
declared payable in 1950, was 
paid Feb. 1, 1951. 


Company directors decided last | 


month to redeem 15,000 of the 
3% preferred par $5 shares. 
Record date for the redemption, 


sidiary, the directors considered 
it advisable not to anticipate re- 
sult of current year’s operations. 

Capitalization outstanding at 
fiscal year’s end included $675,- 
000 3%, 3%% and 3%% first 
mortgage serial bonds due May 
1, 1953-61 (after deducting $75,- 
000 due May 1, 1952); 285,000 3% 
preferred non-cumulative _ re- 
deemable shares, par $5; and 150,- 
000 n.p.v. common shares. 


Wabasso Cotton 


Wabasso Cotton Co. manufac- 
tures cotton yarns, fine cotton 
goods, including colored and 
white fabrics, lawns, muslins, 
cambrics, shirtings, artificial silk 
products, etc. It operates with its 
subsidiaries, four mills with a 
total capacity of 1,765 looms and 
107,324 spindles. Power is .pur- 
chased from Shawinigan Water & 
Power Co. 

Mills of the Wabasso Co. and of 
St. Maurice Valley Cotton Mills 


'Ltd. are at Three Rivers, while 


those ¥ the Shawinigan Cotton 
Co. ar® at Shawinigan Falls and 
Three Rivets. 

In the year ended May 3, 1952, 
operating profit dropped to $1,- 
743,182 from $2,428,281 the pre- 
vious year. Depreciation was 
higher at $888,861 $698,682), 
while income tax was lower at 
$433,000 ($790,000). Net profit 
amounted to $433,690 ($663,921). 

At May 3, 1952, fixed assets 
before depreciation totaled $16,- 
574,941, against $14,813,261 a year 
earlier, after depreciation, $4,- 
896,220 compared with $3,990,019. 
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You do less fixing 
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by using Dependable Quality 


»» 1 hat’s why 


more Crane Valves 


are used 


than any other make! 


BETTER PERFORMING DIAPHRAGM VALVES 


Separate disc and diaphragm design disé 


23 


tinguishes these Crane Valves from all 
similar packless types. Life of diaphragm 
is multiplied because it’s used only to 
seal the bonnet—not for seating. The 
separate disc seats the valve, eliminating 
wear and tear on the diaphragm, 
Increased flow capacity 5 & » reduced 
flow resistance . . . tighter seating . .« 
lower torque and fewer turns to operate 
. ». are typical added features of Crane 
Diaphragm Valves, Wherever you use 
them, you can be sure of outstanding 
performances. 

Such better quality and greater depends 
ability mark Crane valves and fittings of 


which is 1/19 of company’s out- At the fiscal year-end, current 
standing preferred stock, was /| assets were down from a year 
July 2. |.earlier while current liabilities 

Because of depressed conditions | showed an increase. Working 
in the trade and production prob- | capital, as a result, was lower at 
lems in connection with the sub- ! $2,965,025 ($4,277,043). 


Young Fry, Clothing Trade, 
‘Hoppy’ Keeps Them Happy 


Once upon a time, the nursery , “roundin’ up rustlers” these days. 
rhyme, “Who threw the overalls| brands, but “Hoppy” outfits 
in Mrs. Murphy’s chowder?” was | definitely have the edge in 


GRANBY ELASTIC & TEXTILES umiep 


Manufacturers of: 
Every Description of 


TEXTILES AND ELASTIC 
Since 1910 


MAIN -PLANT AND OFFICES AT GRANBY, QUE. 


| B. w {J °. 


Yarn Dyed Plaids 


- Shirtings 


Yarn Dyed Checks 
Spun Fabrics 


\ 
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the only thought most children 
had even vaguely connected with 
the work clothes industry. 

But that was before such stal- 
wart Buffalo Bill successors as 
Hopalong Cassidy rode into the 
picture and firmly established a 
vast herd of junior cowpunchers 
im their trail. 

Through TV, the movies, and | 
radio, the cowboy and his outfit | 
have recently become so popular 
that kids armed with Atomic 
Disintegrators and X-ray guns 
are now considered hopelessly 
old-fashioned. . 

The cowboy suit is becoming 
more and more an essential part 
of young people’s wardrobes. 

And riding the crest of! the 
western popularity wave is black- 
clad, white-haired William “Hop- 
along Cassidy” Boyd, the noblest 
of all Hollywood cowboys, . 

“Hoppy” collects about $800,000 
a year in royalties from the goods 
sold under his name, without so 
much as raising a _ six-shooter. 
Though “genuine Hopalong Cas- 
sidy” cowboy outfits are the big- 
gest item, Hoppy’s influence 
ranges over a wide assortment of 
goods. 

Last year, in the U, S., Hop- 
along Cassidy. wallpaper, for ex- 


"aan ee every other design. 
’s well dressed embryo 
cowboy would rather be “beaten 


to the draw” than not have at 
least part of his outfit marked 


iiwith a picture of “Hoppy.” 


“Hombres” like Roy Rogers, 
Gene Autry, the Lone Ranger and 


4 Red Ryder are other popular 


It’s a sales gimmick with a fu- 
ture. And the Canadian with the 
biggest stake in “Hoppy’s” popu- 
larity is Albert Steinberg, of 
Superior Converters Ltd. To- 
ronto, who has the exclusive 
license for making Hopalong Cas- 
sidy outfits in Canada. 


“We've capitalized on Cowboys 
and Indians by adding a flair to 
work clothes,” he points out. 


Denim pants, chaps and vests, 
and cotton with poplin shirts have 
colored pictures of “Hoppy” 
screened on them and different 
poses of the cowboy~ decorate 
labels on Steinberg’s products, 

Good salesmanship combined 
with the impact of radio and TV 
has started the youngsters off on 
cowboy careers long before they 
learn to read and write. Two- 
year old cowpokes are now not 
uncommon. And the neighbor- 
hood posses are recruiting more 
and more girl cowpunchers too, 
Steinberg estimates every third 
costume outfits a lady cowpoke. 

Mothers don’t seem to mind the 
western flavor in their youngster’s 
clothes. Denim is tough and cow- 
boy suits survive longer than the 
“dude” outfits worn on Sunday. 


Style Item For Future 

The gimmick is fast on its way 
to becoming a style item. Tie-ups 
with local theatres, “Hoppy” 
manikins, and life-size blown up 
pictures are all part of the effort 
to roundup,more sales. - 

And riding kerd on the whole 
thing is “Hoppy” himself who 
insists on inspecting all goods 
sold under his name, to check 


every type—and assure the lowest 


ultimate cost. 
CRANE LIMITED 


General Office: 1170 Beaver Hall Square, Montreal 
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COTTON DOES.THE,J08: 


Look around you, cotton is 


everywhere. 


If you have a problem pertaining 
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seo IN ARTIFICIAL LEATHER... long lasting and 
low priced artificial leather is made from cotton coated with 
pyroxylin or vinyl resins. 


Artificial leather produced on a cotton 
base is stronger, resists tearing and cracking, is 
flexible and long wearing. Bookbindings, 
upholstery and luggage are among the 
products for which cotton does the job. 


to cotton, our representative 
will be pleased to assist you 
in solving it. 


Established LEADER 


in the 
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TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


for 


84 YEARS 
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young cowpokes, 

Actually the swing to clothing 
childrén is an important part of 
the work garment industry’s di- 
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COSMOS 
IMPERIAL 
MILLS, LTD. 


Head Office: HAMILTON, Ont. 


Manufacturers of: 


INDUSTRIAL COTTON FABRICS 
TO SPECIFICATION, AND 
WIDE, SAIL AND OUNCE DUCK 
PAINTED AWNING STRIPE 


Mills Located at: 


YARMOUTH, Nova Scotia 
HAMILTON, Ontario 


Selling Agent 


J. SPENCER TURNER COMPANY LIMITED 
HAMILTON—ONTARIO 


8ST LAURENT, QUE. Schoo] Com- 
mission has sold $1,021,500 4% bonds 
due July 1, 1953-72, and $203,500 
4%27 due 1963-72, to Banque Cana- 
dienne Nationale and MéNeill, 
Mantha Inc. at 96.69. Net cost 4.525%. 


Proceeds for construction of schools. 
Provincial grant of $400,000 payable 
ingl0 annual instalments. Net fun- 
ded debt at June 30, 1951, $298,500; 
population in 1951, 22,763. 


Mills at Welland, Ontario 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE 
+  A0l LOGAN AVENUE, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Branch Sales Offices: 
401 Logan Avenue, Toronto 6, Oniario . . » 6 * 
637 Craig Street, West, Montreal, Quebec 


GLadstone 2403 
- UNiversity 6-1328 


140 Alezander Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba . ole_@ «© « » 924241 


" The Foundation Company of ~ 
Canada Limited was chosen 
to build Dominion Textile 
Company Limited's new bead 
© fice building in Montreal. 


This eight-storey office 
building ranks 2s one of 

the most modern in Canada, 
offering every modern 
facility for the convenience 
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The Canadian Wool Market 


(Woven Fabrics of Wool, or Containing Wool) 
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Lins Year Now Past 


For Woolen Industry? 


(Continued from page 26) 
recovered in the present fiscal 
year as a large portion of the 
orders on the company’s books 
at Apri] 30 will be shipped and 
paid for at prices which. will 
cover the cost of raw materials 
purchased ‘for these orders. With 
strengthening of the raw material 
market, it is hoped that future 
sales will result in additional 
recovery of the write-down. 

Both production and dollar 
sales were at record levels in 
1951-52. Government defense 
contracts, taken at a very low 
profit margin, helped maintain 
plant operations and steady em- 
ployment but these are now com- 
ing to an end without replace- 
ment in sight. 

Capital expenditures during the 
year totaled $145,217 against $76,- 
246 in the previous year. 

At April 30, 1952 ,working cap- 
ital totaled $1,561,535 against $1,- 
681,426 a year earlier, 


Warwick Woolens 


Warwick Woollen: Mills Co. 
manufactures woolen fabrics* for 
men’s, women’s and children’s 
clothing, as well as a Mumber of 
fabrics used in the pulp and paper 
industry. It was incorporated in 
1947 to méqiiite the assets of 
Warwick Woollen Mills Ltd. 

To acquire thes ecessor 
company, a new $500 issue of 
first mortgage was sold in 1948, 
consisting: of $75,000 342% serial 
bonds, due '1948-52, $210,000 4% 
serial ‘bonds ‘due 1953-66, and 
$215,000 4% due 1967. 

At Nov. 2, 1950, outstanding 
bonds totaled $455,000. Balance of 
the company’s capitalization con- 
sisted’ of $500,000 authorized, 
$150,000 * outstanding, $100 par 
class A preferred stock; 3,000 
authorized, 1,500 outstanding, no 
par value class’ B preferred 
shares; and 3,000 authorized and 
outstanding no par value common 
shares. 

Financial statements have not 
been available since 1947. Bal- 
ance sheet as at August 31, 1947, 
showed total assets of $2,044,057. 


Wool Combing 


Wool Combing Corp. of 
da operates on a commission 


‘| basis, processing raw wool into 


worsted tops for worsted yarn 
production. It also produces 
neutral wool grease used in the 
manufacture of high-grade rust 


preventives, cylinder oils, phar- 
maceutical products, cosmetics 
and other products. 

Plants are operated at Acton 
and Galt, Ont., the latter being 
engaged in processing synthetic 
and other fibres. 

Since company processes on a 
tariff or commission basis, no 
inventory hazard is involved. 
However, industry-wide condi- 
tions in 1951 led to “drastic cur- 
tailment of volume of business 
offered,” reported President 
Right Hon. Lord Barnby. 

Net profit in 1951 was $30,316, 
down 62.3% from previous year’s 
net of $80,330. Earnings per 
common share were 6lc ($1.61 in 
1950) and dividends paid $1.20 
($1.60). Due to a serious decline 
in demand for company’s services, 
payment was passed on dividends 
that would normally have been 
paid Dec. 31, 1951. After divi- 
dend . payments totaling $60,- 
000, there was a reduction in 
earned surplus of $29,684, com- 
pared with an increase of $330 
the year before. 

Capital expenditures during 
1951 amounted to $127,000. Plant 
expansion at Galt was completed 
and some changes in equipment 
were made at the Acton plant. 

Company’s authorized and out- 
standing capitalization at Dec. 31, 
1951, was 50,000 common shares, 
par $5. 


Syntheties 
Outlook 
Brightens 


(Continued from page 27) 
1952, parent company has acquir- 
ed a minority interest in Natal 
Textiles Ltd., Durban, South 
Africa; this company is operat- 
ing profitably and shows a very 
promising outlook, President M. 
H. Epstein reported recently. ‘ 

Consolidated net profit, exclud- 
ing English and Australian sub- 
Sidiaries in 195I was $265,750, 
down 45.4% from the previous 
year’s net of $486,537. “While 
dollar volume was well main- 
tained, margin of profit was ad- 
versely affected by increases in 
operating costs and severe com- 
petition,” said Mr. Epstein. 

Net profit of the English com- 
pany was £9500 higher than in 
1950, and profit of the Australian 
companies before taxes was near- 
ly double, but taxation increases 
and provision for fluctuation in 
cost of material offset the in- 
crease, leaving the net result 
about the same. 

Earnings per preferred share 
in 1951 were $17.72 ($32.44 in 
1950) and dividends paid were 
$2.00 ($2.00). Earnings per com- 
mon share were $3.68 ($7.12) and 
dividends paid $1.40 ($1.40). 

Business during the first five 
months of 1952 have been on a 
little lower lieve] than for corres- 
ponding period last year, Mr. 
Epstein reported in June. 

Capitalization outstanding at 
Dec. 31, 1951, consisted of $150,000 
3% first mortgage serial bonds 
due Aug. 15, 1953-54; $500,000 
4% % first mortgage sinking fund 
bonds, due 1967; 15,000 5% cumu- 
lative redeemable preferred 
shares; par $40; and 64,085 shares 
of common stock, par $5. 


. fe . 
Riverside Silk 

Riverside Silk Mills Ltd. pro- 
duces and supplies silk, rayon and 
nylon yarns used in manufacture 
of women’s underwear and ho- 
siery, and also manufactures 
broad silk. Plants are at Galt and 
Mitchell, Ont. 

a profit in 1951 was $68,390, 


the previous 


‘and cheaper? 
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How to produce Better, Faster, Cheaper ! 


Westinghouse 


MOT- 


Control 


“TROL 


FOR THE JOB THAT DEMANDS 
PRECISE CONTROL OF DRIVE SPEEDS 


Textile industry is an excellent example! 


The trend toward high-speed, high 


quality production runs developed a need for closer control of warper drives. 


The answer was found in Westinghouse Electronic Warper Drive — an adoption 
of Mot-O-Trol — which applied the precision of electronics to maintain rigid but 


‘necessarily gentle control over yarn tension and speed. 


Many of Mot-O-Trol’s unique features contributed to its ability to handle this 
tough control job. Its ability to provide a wide, stepless range of speed control 
for D-C motors from alternating-current sources; its ability to start motors, to bring 
them up to a pre-set speed smoothly and rapidly, to permit wide changes of speed 
at any time, to regulate speed under varying loads, to apply dynamic braking for 
timed stopping, to reverse the motor when necessary. 


In which of these Westinghouse Mot-O-Trol features do you spot an opportunity 
to boost the efficiency of your men and machines — to produce faster, better 


For complete details, ask for Booklet B-4112. A Westinghous rep- 


resentative is as close as your telephone or write Canadian Westinghouse Company 


Limited, Hamilton. 


you can 6e SURE.. ie 11S Westinghouse 
CcCoNTR OL 


also owns ‘a weaving mill at, we 
Drummondville, Que., leased to 
its subsidiary, Louis Roessel & 
Co.; and a plant at Toronto, op- 
erated by its wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, Herbert Hosiery Mills of | 
Canada, which makes men’s, 


PON ee Ms ee 


women’s and children’s ‘men’s and children’s hosiery. 
Net profit in 1951 was down 
37.7% at $102,359 ($164,302 the 
previous year). Provision for de- 
|preciation was lower at $88,477 
($114,324) as were income taxes 
jat $46,000 ($105,000). Earnings! 


| $604,000 outstanding 412% 


. amounted to to $14. 72 14.72 ($22. 82) per 
preferred share and $1.26 ($2.48) 
on the common. 

Capitalization at Dec. 31, 1951 
consisted of $700,000 authorized, 
first 
trust 


mortgage and collateral 


sinking fund bonds due’ Feb. >» 1, 
1967; 10,000 authorized, 6,953 out- 
standing 5%2% cumulative re- 
deemable sinking fund preferred 
shares, $100 par; and _ 100,000 
authorized; 50,000 outstanding no 
par value common shares. 


C\()nere does SHAWINIGAN come into textiles ? 


. 


Consumers know that branded products make the best buy — cer- 
tain'to give a full measure of worth for every dollar spent. 


y Textile manufacturers, too — among others — realize the im- 


portance of only high 
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Post Statistical Record of Textile Companies 


: Unless otherwise stated the year taken is the calendar year; net earnings, the ammount 
F available for depreciation, bond interest, write-offs and taxes, after all expenses; net 
; Fixed Assets profit is after total income taxes; surplus for the year is the balance of net profit after 
—Dividends— Surplus Worki a eres. dividends provided for the year. 
i rec. 
. Company “See —— for .o Cone 5 a Officers and Directors 


? A. A ee A B : ; ' 7 
: 825 250,089 209,857 892 J. F.. Ware, . & . dir.; D.. G. Scott, exec. vi & ‘ .; Frank Houghton, .-treas. 
ee ee Ore ee ara 136.467 25588 45581 69300 i277 20.54 «= 080.040 1430041833208 82 104986 G/Cape, D’ &. Patterson, Montreals L.'F- Walker, Chatham. One = Seite mime, 


tBefore participation; maximum available for year under partic. clause on Class A, 60c; no earnings’ available under partic. clause on Class B. 


8.07 j 161, R. W. Robertson, 3V. PLC , vi .; J. B. Hay, C. BE. Isard, W. H. McPhillips; London, 
ee ee ee ee al a Mek Seamus, Snath | SABER Sas WM rere aatats Govt a Setaee alk Goer: senna TM Lemon, 


1950 eeeeee 26,288 eerere ~treas, _H. Reed. 
sLoss or deficit, 
BATES & INNES, 1D. : #95 23,0 600 7°0.63 °d0.19 71.00 1.00 ®35,650 459,204 478,639 615,691 C. W. Bates, pres.; R. W. Bates, vice-pres. & gen. mgr.; E. H. Ritchie, sec.-treas.; J. A. H. Swayne, 
. es“ ae Suey 113,426 ous eas3 36-54 t°3.71 . -°1.38 $1.00 1.00 11,294 457,538 494,221 592,688. ©. B. Stewart; Carleton Place. Ont. 
{Class A. "Before participation; after partic. no earnings available in 1951; $1.25 per sh. in 1950, eLoss or aCredit, After transfer of $97,816 from inventory reserve. 
Lae . 1,461,574 3,171,251 P. MacDougall, chm.; W. G, Hicks, pres. & gen. mgr.; J. M. Mackie, vice-pres.; R. C. Vaughan, 


tL « ‘ 42 4 w, 

Se ee = aed shee 303.672 15.986 70798 "38990 Gil) GI3D 700 7 45.04 745 —* 1/386.290 3,193,268 | °O. B. Thornton, A. S. Bruneau, J. D, Johnson, C, E, Gravel; Montreal. Asst. gen. mgr. & treas— 
*Year ended Nov, 30 +After transfer of $75,000 to inventory reserve. {Based on new shares outstanding at Dec, 31, 1951, after pref. and common 10-for-1 split approved in » 1951; . L. B. Ramsey. Sec.—D. F. Pollock. 

4Paid i7‘ec. per new and $5.25 per old pref. sh. and i5c. per new and $5.50 per old com. sh, *On old $100 par stock. . 


OS nite ick gat) ce a ahs eS ale 

BILTMORE i 050 20,649 802,135 172,182 444201 Norman McMillan gen tan: Te wesa Tanke tes. Guelph: A. G. A. Spence. vice-pres., Toronto; 
: 80 #202 71.02 1.00 . . ' ‘ an, gen. mgr.; Howard Tiller, mgr, prod.; R. P. Ramsey, sec.-treas.; Guelph. 

—_ Pena oe 8n<oehe0s sae ole ; ie ie saes gi baie #2.35 11.35 1.00 0.40 37,812 770,163 178,198 410,713 

A P 


*Year ended Oct, 31 in 1951, eleven mos. ended 31 in 1950. *Before participation; after partic. A and com. $1.01 ($1.17). 


Ww. M. Messecar, pres.; A. M. James, vice-pres.; E. E. Smith, sec.-treas.; J. A. McKay; Brantford, 
1.00 nil 242,669 520,527 1,076,823 Ont.; B. B. Osler, H. R. Tudhope; Toronto, 


3.03 J 
as : , 66,525 : 354,135 1,052,248 
3.27) $0.75 2.3742 ot aie nt. Fob. "2 


BRANTFORD CORDAGE ...........+.+ 71951 ji 54,704 315,000 302,669 5.04 ; 
3 “ yd aly sh, ae cld common, including special divd. 


32 

tYear ended Oct. 31. *After full year’s divd. requirements on Cl. A. Per old 
G. L, Bruck, pres.; R. J. Bruck, exec. vice-pres.; Montreal; L. S. Lee, vice-pres., Cowansville, P.Q.; 

049 H. Stern, sec. & treas.; Morton Darling, R. B. Perrault, L. N. Buzzell, H. G. Birks, Hon. Gaspar 
601 Fauteux, Montreal; W. B. Phillips, London, Eng.; Nathan Berkman, New York. Vice-pres. i/c merch. 
981 


4,261,329 4,267; 
3,482, —H. M. Adelstein. Vice-pres. i/c sales—D. Abelson. 


3,121,195 


oo 
23% 


A 
UCK MILL pie een +900,000 1 152 775,703 522,609 14.18 1.49 1.20 
BR 8 eee eee eeeeeeee Me on +310,000 a 556,185 629 938,608 t751 $3.15 1.20 
*Year ended Oct. 31, *Term bank loan. tBefore participation; after participation A earned $1.79 ($2.90), B earned $1.19 ($2.30). 
301.65 0.81 


. BUTTERFLY HOSIER j OR, 271,146 87,693 94,164 89,289 
- os Ma Ss i950 Soaked 289,237' 404,622 78,147 106,468 359.69 0.97 
sDeficit. ; 


CALDWELL LINEN MILLS eneeneeeere 1951 weeeee 271,091 aes Bary oe siais ‘ a 553,259 ,309 Ellis, sec,-treas.; Iroquois, Ont.; S. G. Dixon, Montreal; W. P.. Scott, Toronto, 
* and , & ° 


1950 oseees 430,909 69, ‘ 
*First pref. only: 2nd pref. earned $3.21 ($7.56) before partic., and paid $1.00 ($1.00). tBefore partic.; after partic. pref. & common earned $1.23 ($2.91). 
A R. D. Williams, pres.; J. Y. McCarter, vice-pres.; F. C. Brown; Edward Gallant; Vancouver; L. L. 


; Anthes, Toronto. Gen. mgr.—G. K. Noble. Sec.-treas.—J. E. Priestiay. 
eeeee ° eeeeece 300,865 26,016 131 ,000 143,849 112,167 478,025 

eee ee oe SII dngies. «21.887 35; ‘279 134/546 454,009 

* *Year ended Sept. 30. ; 


000 
IAN NESE ............s0. 1981 7,550,000 12,301,508 2,148,770 5,040,000 4,832,485 
ee ae’ 1 8,400,000 13,939,805 2,127, 4,850,000 6,665,071 

$1.75 and $1.00 series. tPaid $1.75 and $1.00 each year. . 


435,194 963 Chas. Chipman, chm., New York; Russell Weaver, pres. & gen. mgr., Drummondville, P.Q.: E. B. 
506,028" 459 ae alt Easton, Pa.; W. V. Holton, 2nd vice-pres, & sec.; M, B. Holton, treas.; 
am. nm, 


28 


886 
520,800 622,481 H. H. Caldwell, pres. & gen. mgr., Prescott, Ont.; J. A. Anderson, vice-pres. & asst. gen. magr.; C. V. 
567 


eS 2 
33”| 38 
88 | Bs 
ex la 
$3 


7 


20,778,079 14,789,644 G, H. Whigham, chm., London, Eng.; Dr. Camille Dreyfus, pres., New York; C. W. Palmer; exec. 

18.421 623 12,887,312 vice-pres,, Montreal; C. Hargreaves, vice-pres., Sorel, P.Q.; P. A. Thomson; Montreal; Jospeh Simard, 

. ’ ’ Sorel, P.Q.; Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, Toronto; Sir Wm. Alexander, London, Eng.; ‘A. Schwartz, 
H. Blancke, New York. Vice-pres.—W. Ashworth. Sec. & treas.—A,. G. Allan. 


i a 
oo 
nwo 

te 
300 


a8 
> 
& 


ar 
ue 
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ounce ad an ie a mene ig ore aay Ph _ on. pa Pn L. Finkelstein, J, R, 
: 2 nae 40. . nil 31,842 1,577,981 1,016,091 , man, _ A, mn, &. &. Danson; Montreal, Gen. mgr.—Max Finkelstein, 
CANADIAN CONVERTERS ........-.. 21081, a5'000 0291 108857 31.826 bas °d1.35 56% nil 133,350 +=» 1/530201 ~_—«1,087,538 573,612 
*Year ended April 30... “Before participation; no earnings available for participation in either year. Credit. Loss or deficit. 718 phason. es . 
18.873 8,132,864 23,139 . G. assco, chm., Toronto; J. Irving Roy, pres. & man. dir.; MacMillan Boyd, vice-pres. & gen, 
deveccoqncee © 6,000 2,546,381 1,347,299 506,112 7546,720 @ 3.34 2.52 . 3.30 #108,675 17,918, "ann mgr.; Joseph Dolphin, vice-pres. i/e prod.; A. S. B J. A. Eccles, A. C. ; 7c 
CANADIAN COTTONS «...-+-+--+0-++- [105 = 0001000. Sigiaia 1064384 _—*1,900000 «1.637065 © 991 1039 a RI a an Pals, We Jeckman, Terento, Viow-prea. Ve pusembe he bene der Be 
*Year ended Mar, 31, {Not including profit of $1,010,265 realized on saie of investments. aDeficit. Flumpton. 
A. A, Munster, pres. & treas,, \Shesbrooke, P.G.; G. G. Cooke, vice-pres. & sec. M i: B. Q. 
om 216,700 491,114 856,718 Thompson, vice-pres., St. Laurent, P.@.; G. S. Westgate, vise-prens Meuteeat: fF. A. Field. Si. Same 


ars cai sorngetenmenetcaliaer tes,  \ieiagaesenGuaan Lempert 262,987 327396 3.27 : 152,084 544,012 1,541,096 Pert. P.Q.; H.C. Sherwood. : 


*Year énded June 30. +After depreciation. tPlus stock dividend of preferred shares, later redeemed. 


* E. D. Gordon, pres. & treas.; A. C. Howatson, vice-pres. & man. dir.; K. A. Wilson, sec.: W. F. Graw 
eeeeee 145,939 26,459 28,554 90,710 eee 50,210 187,811 w. K. ’ . ° e ® 
CELTIC KNITTING ....+++2-0eeeeeeeee 1951 30,411 44,131 93,956 


1950 168,715 66,956 135,573 . Nelles; Montreal, 


*Not stated. mae 
rr eee a Ae ees BON, pee gum gay BG MDM DDO DOU DU ET IE A. 
78.193 19,707 36,165 °1,37 : i j 9,767 845,935 489,721 795,818 Bennett, asst. mgr.; W. J. Mitchell, Angus MacKay; Kincardine, Ont.; Albert Gulliver, 


CIRCLE BAR KNITTING ............+. [1930 sarees 5 85,260 43/466 67.784 ° °2:357 857,568 442,096 720,235 
*Year ended June 30. *Before participation; after partic. no earnings a le in 1951, $1.28 -per sh. in 1950. ea a = — 

z = . H. Bornstein, pres.; is B tein, vice- HLA. " ¢ 8 in, 3G. M, 

CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE MILLS ... 1951 314,500 1,119,053 193,486 494.013 428574 46.28 . Ce eT Bene Feineen Ce: Pace ona analy, wice-pres.: H. A. Bornstein, sec.; 8, Bornstein, trean; G. M 


400,000 1,086,489 68,893 
427,419 ; : 197,419 2,358,414 1,780,515 2,422,422 A. V. Young, pres.; J. V. Young, vice-pres. & man. dir.; W. T. Mayo, W. H. Youn , Hamilton, Ont.3 


t 
COSMOS IMPERIAL MILLS ..,....,.-+ age 350,000 1arore hae 592,000 310 176.610 2'353,088 1'537.144 2.221.890 U. G. Dawson, Yarmouth, N.S.; H. R. hope, C. S. Frost, Toronto. Sec.-treas.—J, T. Scarlett. 
*Based on new stock after 2-for-1 split approved Apr. 17, 1952. %On oid stock. 654,980 Lt.-Col. L. J. A erre 
: } 691 476,383 t.-Col. L. J. A. Amyot, pres.; C, A. C » vice-pres, ; bec, P.Q.; Pi A . en. +» Si ° 
TON CORSET ......csscsceseeee I 951 750,000 454,31) c3.928 s 163 as ae eee . ; wine F331 225 463,389 604,344 P.Q,; R. O. Johnson, Montreal; A, E Bepuvela Gesu bee Ses eee  e _—— 


1950 775,000 527,900 : 
° e . . 89,903 781 587,529 1,359,417 Thomas Camelford, pres.; J, G. Camelford, vice-pres.; W. W. Camelford, sec.; J. A. Camelf d, 4 
rT eet ree 1980 oibeel 580, 100-5 . ear elitey eet 4 3 / 133,447 r0et7 308141 1,277,438 Mary Camelford; Dunnville, Ont.; Dorothy F. Kelly, Hamilton, Ont. : H. Ww. Lofft, Toronto. es 
{Second pref.; first pref. was redeemed Feb. 1, 1950. “Before parti ; after tion 2nd pref. and com. earned $1.95 ($2.59). 
"220,648 § 23,938,355 ~ 16,499,692 33,783,299 G. B. Gordon, pres.; F. R. Daniels, vice-pres. & man. dir.; Hugh Crombie, A. F. Baillie, Hon. C. A. 


ook 8 Ore 14,800 5,482,685 3,121,835 207,710 1,717,256 88.49 0.61 d , Dunning. Wal ‘ i bi . 3 
DOMINSON: TESTES ..... “i951 4.901500 © 14,526-701 $400,000 5.827.738 «5124438 © 268.06 1.94 90 2,671,659 17,272,118 16,171,662 30,950/653—_Frnemeaby tet, Molson; Montreal: C. . Bishop. Vice-pres. admin.—L. F, Webster, Vice-pres. 


: *Year ended Mar. 31. sDeficit. 
DOMINION WOOLLENS & WORSTEDS 1951 1,349,300 #101,178 #1724,410 vee © 04.92 ; : “re eee 1293812 2,188.946 See Re nee: Son: S Bee LT, A, Gairdner, view 


: 52.000 124,000 174,456 sig 1.18 met , 
eLcss or deficit. ¢Credit. tAfter dicate tees pect aids sient avTe ssssts Chee red uction in inventory value to market, less transfer of $570,000 from reserve. tIncludes paym ment Feb. 1, folowing year. 


| 105,876 698,455 429,831 377,668 H. L. Taylor, pres., Haverhill, Mass.; S. C. Qwen, vice-pres., New York; G. E. Nixon, vice-pres. 
ESMOND MILLS .....cccccecescnceree $1951 322,000 a 58 gape Rr yd 114,517 {ie : 1128 150,352 660.740 332,244 328,701 en, mgr., Montreal; C. G. Owen, Jr, treas., Swannanoa. NGi i. 6G. Porteous, sec.; J. ¥. Arms caotaae 
1950 348,000 ’ 4 p) Co C. 


163,676 . K. Beddoe, Walter 
*52 weeks ended Dec, 29, 1951, Dec, 30, 1950. {First pref. only. tAll second pref, and mon held by associates of Beacon Mfg. Co., - joe, Walter Macrae, Montreal. 
i ' 448 426,745 244,444 . J. Zacks, pres., Toronto; P, G. Harris, vice-pres.; F. A. Horn, vi yg y Wolf Goldstein, 
on Boren OD $0,000 139 863 14'942 ae N30. (O80 0943 110743 404870 213;882 _-sec.; Windsor, Ont.; L. M. St. B. Collins, treas.; Hi. 8. Rosenberg: Toromtor AoA. Pict: ae 
*Year ended June 30. 15% pref. only; new bis peck Sited ieiiner ae eae wo ahee cninss Uitte dart dn tsk Gl tc dames peek a yr ene. 


3 30,199 17,467 16,327 
GREAT WEST FELT eevee becceceescene, aot 17,850 Soest 32533 9864 7260 


393,612 2,186,844 2,776,099 Henry Barrett, chm. & pres.; J. A. Gairdner, vice-pres.; 8. W. Haufschild, sec.-treas.; 8. G. Bennett, 


. nil 4,065 132,074 422,270 118,627 L. A, Dunbar, pres., Preston, Ont.; C. M. Dare, vice-pres, & treas., Kitchener, Ont.: C. J. Wei hel, 
$30 (aol 050 *5,003 137,069 376,527 86,899 en. mgr.; D.'S. Erb, sec.; Eimira, Ont.; R. B. Law, Welland, Ont.; J. K. Sims, Kitchener, Ont 
J y ; 53 


. 08,677 1,770,218 2,721,292 3,385,971 A. V. Young, pres.; J. V. Young, vice-prés. & man. dir, W. H. ¥ k J.M.¥ D. M 
8Deticit ) : , . Vv. - 33. V. J -prés. & man. dir.; W, H. Young, works mgr.; J. M. ,D. M, 
HAMILTON COTTON ........ccesseee 30 905,000 1000 BT6 oe ine 8 767 Se . ; 267 2,253,213 2,128,473 3,127,805 Young, Hamilton; Dunlop Stewart, H.R. Tudhope, H. B. Stewart, Toronto. Sec-treas.—E. G Howe. 


*Year ended Dec. 30, 1951, Dec. 30, 1950. 
289.607 3,687,087 1,527,593 2,446,589 J. 8. Dickson, pres., Toronto; C. M. Harding, exec, vice-pres.; C. V. Banks, vice-pres., sales; Brant- 

sovereeesecesvccns S951 1,680,000 +554,669 190,593 33,000 , ‘ ford, Ont.; Douglas Keefe, vice-pres., mfg., Guelph, Ont.; C. G, Cockshutt, Brantford; R. R. C 
BAEDING CARFETS *1950 298,000 1,266,588 222,246 @ 425,000 408,751 ; . 2,588,066 1,482,321 2,229,378 E. Ri Deeks, H. 3. McLaughl», Tenunta. oe a wean utt, Brantford; orson, 


*Year ended Oct. 31. tIncludes $250,000 transferred from inventory reserve, . ce 
Tavish; Ottawa; E.R. Angus, Toronto; J. E. Savard, Montiel; Er Re Wood, Niegae Palle Cote 
. i 479,420 266,060 avisn; ; E.R. . ; J. E. . ; E. R. ; ar , Ont. 
HOLDEN MANUFACTURING seeeeeeeee Bo eeeree 237 139 ih ey : tie + ; 7 . Y : 26 1 : 464,396 249,089 


rica 073 
Before participation; after participation A earned $1.48 ($0.74), and B otnied $1.18 ($0.44). 
: 123,151 G. O. Hubbard, chm., England; H. N. Haller, pres. & treas.; F. J. Knight, vice-pres. & sec.; A. D. 


i 117,649 
‘HUBBARD FELT .........--+++++++00+ cleo, a 28,463 ear 18 eer Ri +2.34 : nil 8726 121.454 103.575 Finnie, S. M, C. Beck; Montreal; S. A. Pakes, Toronto. 
*Year ended Nov, 30. seit ik ah aet Ste ndh ean’ is 'sahsi Gubilb of Oo) ae, OL in 1951. Cl, A only; on B nil in 1951, $1.50 in 1950, sDeficit. Ce aia ok 8 aa RN 
- W. 8. Chariton, pres.; J. R. Bayne, vice-pres. & man. dir.; M. M, Grossman, R, M. McCreight. 
ANTZEN KNITTIN wecheeet enubae 79,480 14,814 28,984 35,682 ia 0.59 508 238,004 231,999 : 
. i aseeeanes =1980 ae iiwn 122,154 16,122 40,778 65,254 ake 1.09 120,949 249,295 
*Year ended July 31. L. A. Dunbar, chm., Preston, Ont.; J. A. MeKeeman, pres. 4 gen. ' London, Ont.; J. C. Currie, 


eas 180 23,525 350,616 vice-pres., Toronto; H. F, Rasmussen, sec.-treas., London, Ont.; C. » Kitchener, Ont.; M. C. 
1 


LONDON HOSIERY MILLS eeeeeeteeee ® eeeeee et a3 13s Deans, A, W. McLennan; Toronto. 


1952 40,894 
*1951 oveag 113,618 20 
ee at ‘ res. & gen. mgr.; Duniop Stewart; Oakville, oy cL, anes H.. B. Housser, 


MERCUR MILLS eee eee er eeeeeeereses 1951 950,000 101,238 112-213 ereees $52,725 . s 9 , Toronto; W. H, Cooper, Hamilton; Thos. t. Vice-pres.— 
1950 1,025,000 287,060 251,904 6,400 Bt. 8 . -treas.—H. J. Kennedy. 


®Deficit. 
58 2 2,52 . J. Coombs, chm. & vice-pres.. Toronto, Ont.; Rt, Hon. Lord Barnby, pres., London, Eng.: K. L, 
MONARCH ENITTING .......0s00e00+5 1051 1,910,000 691,934 389,554 12000 é & gen. mgr.; G. F. Leaver, treas.; D. A. McIntosh, sec.; F. C. Deacon, G. E. Hanks, 
1950 ‘1,220,000 749,148 405,974 1 : eee ee . 


7 treas.; Walter Hardie, sec.; H. P. Frid, J. G. Langs; Hamilton, Ont:.; J. B. 
‘ ; i 1 ; lines, BiSébe ; 
NATIONAL HOSIERY MILLS ereeeeree 1951 eeeeee 122,921 J 283,455 1 1,028, . e 


829,858 . 
cuthies 1,001,599 ~ 104,713 
{Based on new capitalization after 3-for-1 split ef both A and B shares approved Nov. 27, 1951. 4On old stock. 
13 
7 


VEURS peecececess *1952 
See es ake naa A  _ , 
*Year ended Apr, 30. ¢Credit, "Deficit. t of : iee.~ 
Foster, Montreal; C. B. Robinson, Paris, Ont. — 


PENMANS * .....ccccccccseseveeseeeesee 1051 1 : 
a a a SSS 


; J. V. R. Porteous, vice-pres.; A. F, Anderson. treas:; J. M. tie, G. Blair 
Mecaul, Roy Crabtree; Montreal. Sec.—Robert Neill, “ 


Grier,vice-pres.; B. K. Gunn, gen. mgr.; Montreal; L, P. Roberfén 
Hon GB. 


eereres etete 1951 el 31,655 
RENFREW TEXTILES eeeee i. ery 
eLoss or deficit. / : 


RIVERSIDE SILK MILLS weer ereeerree eteeee 5 : 
available for partic. in either year. ‘Na eae 
P & dir.; W. H. fife mfg.; 
; eS | ey ye Sg gE ES tg 


owned | ; .; R. L, Seythes, C. E. Abbs, J. B. 
SOLTHES & CO. ........0.000seererers IRE ee: J. A. Sexton, poss, & man. dies, 8. A, Sephene, vice-gres. 2 pve 


*Year ended Nov, 30. : . | ere , ee | | - viee-pres., P.@.; L. F. Codere, 


1950 eeeese DA ad ‘ seeeee : oo * ; ivan 
Rete _——— } : “ ee a <= ces By fax Rogers: Toronto: ©. W. Damas Montresi; J. A: 
SILKNIT LIMITED Perec eer eeeereseeeee oes 850,000 1,098,100 ns : "on ae Saar . ‘ ‘i a ’ ; erases : or sleepers E Gordon atest, fox 5 
see Sees | oo Se ine e * J, Z, Sunticld. pren; C. E Stanfteld, viee-gres.; H. F. Bethel, soe.; KB. MeDentel ; Truro, NS. 
STANFIELD’S LTD. ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 1949 eeeeee ; erence 3 eeeeee ae : 4 "ay ; st ‘ LU : 6 mes ‘“ aig * es Se : 


oe *e " @eeeee 
rename ict fit 


| a _ : paola — : m David imam. com. 8 pres.; Jos. . Dunke 


' Ses oe & _c 
:  s > oe yt ay z > sty Se sige pe te, ‘ ats J —— i a Oe Tether pt aa i } iid pe Be e _ 


 -. 


WOES Bln baw dnccnseascsccsnscsses . ‘ sheeee a 
y n erreee 
SLoss or deficit. : 
‘VERNEY CC - OF CANADA .........— 


<y Fae came ho 
WAB. DP COPE EON  anccgeecccntencees “ER 
bi ot py ee leg 2 Ph 


{ gugte Ee 


” 
ae) 


. ae a % - « a aon 
wa F at oe 
SR ee ee oe ee ea 


a . en ee + Ree ¢ rn 
*, qh. | Crabtree’. vice 
."ievine RR Daniels, BR. M. ‘ 
bi rs Lg siete = 
oe ee ed « FRIES Pr 


ao es. Lond or . Eng raf 
c re 





Competition 
From Imports 


Stiff Problem 


The knitted goods industry has 


weathered a period of sharply q 


changing business conditions in 
t e last year or so. 

After the boom period of late 
1950 and early 1951, orders drop- 
ped substantially; due partially to 
overstocking by customers and 
partially to collapse of the wool 
market, which created wide- 
spread uncertainty. Consumer 
demand softened somewhat and 
many sections of the industry 
were hit with much stiffer com- 
petition from foreign mills. 

Manufacturers cut back opera- 


tions and 1951 profits were gen- 


erally off substantially from the 
previous year; in some cases, they 
were converted into losses. Em- 
ployment dropped from 27,300 in 
April, 1951, to 22,900 a year later. 
Despite sharp price cuts to 
bring goods more in line with 
lower raw meterial values, and 
much smaller inventories at the 
retail level, buyers are still very 
cautious, manufacturers report. 
Production is still curtailed and 
one describes orders for fall as 
“disappointing.” ' 
Competition among full-fash- 
ioned hosiery manufacturers ig 
extremely keen and has led to 
considerable price slashing. One 


reported recently that it has lost | # 


money in each of the last seven 
or eight months due to competi- 
tion from Canadian and foreign 
mills for the smaller volume of 
business available, 


Bates & Innes 


Bates & Innes, Ltd. manufac- 
tures woolen and knitted goods 
including woolen blankets, motor 
rugs, tweeds, knitted outerwear, 
knitted underwear, knitted over- 
coatings and hand knitting yarns. 
Products ‘are distributed direct 
to mail order houses and the 
retai] trade across Canada; the 
tweeds and overcoatings to cloth- 
ing manufacturers. Brand lines 
are “O.V.,” “Ottawa Valley,” 
“Sanacell,” “Carleton,” etc. 

Two complete manufacturing 
units at Carleton Place, Ont., one 
for blankets and the other for 
knit goods and yarns, comprise 
the company’s plant. Each has its 
own hydro plant producing ap- 


DOMINION FABRIC 


LIMITED 
MANUFACTURERS 
TOWELS 
FACE CLOTHS 
BED SPREADS 
TAPESTRIES 


* 


DUNNVILLE - WELLAND 
ONTARIO 


ADAYN 
The 


a 
° 
. 


nA 


Ont. Products are marketed 
throughout Canada under the 
trade name “Circle-Bar,” chiefly 
by the company’s own sales or- 
ganization. 

During the fiscal year ended 

June 30, 1951, the Owen Sound 
plant was remodelled and re- 
equipped at a cost of $107,000 to 
make it a complete unit for knit- 
ting, dyeing and finishing wo- 
men’s full fashioned nylon 
hosiery. 
Net profit for 1950-51 was 
$36,165, down 46.4% from the 
previous year’s net of $67,784. 
After income taxes, net on each 
sales dollar was slightly over one 
cent, President William Mitchell 
reported. 

Earnings per share, before par- 
ticipation, amounted to $1.37 on 
Class A shares and 37c on com- 
mon, compared with $2.57 and 
$1.57 respectively the previous 
year. Dividend on Class A shares 
was $1.00 ($1.00 in 1949-50). Up 
to Dec. 31, 1951, no dividends had 


i been paid on the new common 


Canadians use hosiery at rate of eight pairs a year for every female over 15 
years of age, but keen competition and price slashing marked industry last 
year. Here full-fashioned hosiery is tested at Ontario plant. 


proximately 50% of power re-| Deficit on common’ shares was! Another, Orient Hosiery (Onta- 


quirements. 

Net profit in 1951 was $9,600, 
compared with 1950’s net of 
$56,544. Year’s operations actually 
showed a loss, but a transfer of 
$97,816 from inventory reserve 
and the taking in, as a credit, o 
| the 1950 tax rebate of $29,000 re- 
sulted in the net profit. 

Net sales for the year amounted 
to $1,265,000 ($1,182,800 in pre- 
vious year). ventories at the 
year end were $659,579 ($375,- 
334), Over-all cost of material 
rose from 37.4c in the 1950 sales 
dollar to 59.8c in 1951. Labor 
expenditures were 21.5c of the 
1951 sales dollar (25.6c); while 
factory overhead and selling costs 
were down to 14.5c (21.4c). 

A drastic increase in raw wool 
prices, caused by government 
stock-pile purchases, was follow- 
ed by a major downward adjust- 
ment in the latter part of 1951, 
after some leveling had developed 
in the summer wool auctions. 
When the extraordinary drop 
occurred in the fall, the company, 
following the pattern of the 
industry in general, suffered a 
substantial loss in its stocks of 
wool and wool products, Vice- 
President and General Manager- 
R. W. Bates reported. 

Earnings on Class A stock were 
63c per share ($3.71 in +1959). 


TTI 
Ty) 


cotton, worsted, nylon 
and blended yarns. 


|19c, compared with earnings of 
| $1.38 the previous year. Dividend 


| paid on each’ class of stock was ville, Ont., which went into pro- | 


$1.00 ($1.00), 


'rio) Ltd. owns and operates a 
new $2 million plant in Brock- 


| duction. late in 1950 and was fully 


Capitalization as at Dec. 31, | completed last year. Facilities at | 


1951, consisted of 15,250 author- 


participating non-callable n.p.v. 
Class A shares, and 30, auth- 
orized and outstanding n.p.v. 
common shares. 


a 
Biron Knitting 

Biron Knitting Mills Ltd. spe- 
cializes in the manufacture of 
children’s goods at its Berthier- 
ville, Que., plant. 

Financial statements are not 
made available for publication. 
At Feb. 2, 1951, the company had 
outstanding $120,000 4%% first 


mortgage serial bonds due 1951- 
9 _ Balance of its outstandi 


ferred stock and $42,700 common 
stock, $100 par. 
Latest available balance sheet, 
as at April 30, 1949, showed total 
; assets of $358,164, including fixed 
assets of $212,649 after deprecia- 
tion, 


Butterfly Hosiery 


‘Butterfly Hosiery Co. manu- 
factures ladies’ full-fashioned 
hosiery at its Drummondville, 
Que., plant. About 80% of pro- 
duction is devoted to nylon 
| hosiery, the balance to rayon and 
| cotton. 

Net sales in 1951 were off 6% 
from 1950, with trade in the first 
nine months active but in the 
balance of the year extremely 

Export business, still re- 


from $106,468 the previous year. 
First quarter shipments this 


a 


bf pfigilsie; 
qi iH 2 


the new plant enable high-speed, 


¢| ized and issued $1.00 cumulative | electronically controlled produc- 


| tion, the company states, which 
| materially improves its competi- 
tive position. Total capacity of 
the two mills on a full-time basis 
is some 500,000 dozens a year. 

Distribution is handled through 
a third subsidiary, Orient Hosiery 
Sales Ltd. 

Consolidated operating profit 
for the five months ended Nov. 
30, 1951 (latest available) totaled 
$372,683, against $886,971 in the 
full year ended June 30, 1951. 
Net profit amounted to $148,893 
($396,480). Sales volume, to that 
date, had been “well maintained 
at profitable levels.” 

Permanent financing of the 
new Brockville plant was ar- 

ged last year through sale of 
$2,150,000 34%%-5% first mort- 
gage serial bonds, due 1952-67, by 
Orient Hosiery (Ontario) Ltd. 
Balance of outstanding capitaliza- 
tion, at Nov. 30, consisted of 100,- 
000 n.p.v. class A shares and 
16,875 n.p.v. class B shares. 

The company took advantage of 
section 95A of the Income Tax 
Act in 1951, distributing $2,004,406 
in the form of preferred stock 
whictr was subsequently redeem- 
ed 


Working capital totaled $620,- 
/560 at Nov. 30, compared with 
| $491,114 at June 30, 1951. Fixed 
assets were shown at $3,941,553 
after depreciation, including the 
new valuation of the Sherbrooke 
plant resulting from an appraisal 
which was made. 


Celtic Knitting Co. 


Celtic Knitting Co. manufac- 
tures women’s children’s and 
men’s. silk, silk and wool, and 
cashmere hosiery. Its plant in 
Montreal is equipped with mod- 
ern machines to produce stock- 


stock issued in’ 1947. 

Capitalization outstanding at 
June 30, 1951, consisted of 26,398 
n.p.v. Class A shares, and 26,398 
n.p.v. common shares. 


nit Goods Trade Weathering Period of Soft Buying’ 


Esmond Mills 


Esmond Mills manufactures | 
blankets, bathrobe material of 
cotton and part wool and napped 
fabrics. Mill is at Granby, Que., 
and its sales and executive offices 
at Montreal. 

Net profit in 1951 was $114,517, 
compared with $163,676 in 1950 
and $84,142 in 1949. 

In the ‘last quarter of 1951 the 
company experienced, in com- 
mon with others in the textile 
industry, a substantial falling off 
in sales. This carried forward 
into the first part of the current 
year. 

Capitalization at Dec., 29, 1951, 
consisted of $322,000 444% series 
A first mortgage sinking fund 
bonds (of which a sinking fund 
payment of $26,000 was due this 
year); $25,000 authorized, 7,897 
outstanding 5% cumulative re- 
deemable preferred shares, $20 
par; 1,600 authorized outstanding 
second preferred shares, $100 par | 
and 24,000 authorized, 20,000 out- 
standing no par value common 
shares. 

During 1951 2,780 5% first pre- 


ferred shares were redeemed, N °| 


(Continued on page 33) 
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PRODUCTS 


@ BRAIDS AND TRIMMINGS 
e ELASTICS 

@ MERCERIZED RICK RACK 
e LACES AND INSERTIONS 


NUFASHOND NARROW FABRIC COMPANY 


OF CANADA LIMITED 


ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO, CANADA 


.-- a name that Canadians know and trust for 
High Quality - Modern Styling - Good Value 


MERCURY MILLS LIMITED ° 


Mercury Mills set themselves a constant goal—to 
majntain a high standard of quality... to keep their 


products stylewise . 


. . and to assure customers of 


the greatest possible value for their money. 


Strict attention to these three principles has helped 
create today’s widespread demand and respect for 
all products of Mercury Mills Limited. 


Mercury Socks and Anklets for Men and Boys 


Shirts n’ Shorts 
Ladies’ Nylon Hosiery 


e Fall Underwear 
e Dr. Denton Sleepers 


Tricot and Circular Knit Fabrics for all uses 


HAMILTON 
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in telsi ett in 1951 was 
($161,844 in 1950). This 
riretil dieting toes attest hy on 
in income from investment ($51,- 
871 ws $25,871) and” net 
amounted to $90,710 ($93,956). 
i compared with $1],- 
mn, at | 925 in 1950 and $31,295 the 
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IS ONE OF CANADA'S LARGEST 
TEXTILE PRODUCERS ... ‘ Bark ¥ 


LAURENTIAN TEXTILE 
Co. Limime> 
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{Why Work Clothes Mean $50 Millions a Year 


Since 1856, Doon Twines Limited 
have served the Canadian ship- 
ping industry with first quality 
mooring lines and hawsers. And 
there’s never a miss in the quality 
of Doon Ropes and Twines. 
Right from the selection of raw 
materials, through every stage 
of manufacture, there is strict 
control to insure uniformity of 
strength dnd dependability. 
Specify Doon Ropes for quality. 


DOON SERVES EVERY 
INDUSTRY WITH 


RE LS 


SINCE 1856 


“ELMIRA” and 


WORK SHIRTS 
PANTS 


Canada’s work clothes industry, 
currently turning out goods 
worth $50 millions a year, is 
another of our industries which 
owes much of its development to 
impetus provided by the demands 
of World War II. 

Practically every firm shared 
in war contracts for garments of 
al! kinds required for the armed 
services. This resulted in the in- 
stallation of new machinery, the 
adoption of new methods, the 
building of new plants and much 
extension of existing facilities. 

The job of clothing Canada’s 
armed forces taxed the resource- 
fulness and called forth the maxi- 
mum energies of the industry. 

An astonishing range of pro- 
tective garments’ for service per- 
sonnel had to be shaped. Out of 
textile research to meet the 
urgent needs of pilot, sailor, and 
infantryman came new ideas and 
wrinkles designed to improve 
postwar work clothes. 

Soon after hostilities came to 
an end, new styles were intro- 
duced to give the industry a 
much-needed shot in the arm. 
War surplus material had flooded 
the market and a lot of workers 
wore out their uniforms before 
buying any work clothes. 

In the industry’s postwar ex- 
pansion drive, wartime experi- 
ence prevented costly mistakes 
and streamlined the whole re- 
adjustment process. 


| tained. 


No needle-and-thread drudgery in fastening buttons here. This machine stamps 
buttons on overalls with a single motion of the operator’s foot. 


Government inspectors | 


The three “musts” of any in- | had to approve all goods turned 
dustry — quality, quantity, and | out. 


economy — were particularly im- 


| pressed on the industry by the 


war. 
Three Important Points 

In the work of supplying cloth- 
ing to the armed forces, three 
things had to be watched: 

First, it was important to make 
all possible saving in the use of 
cloth. Scientifically determined 
methods of production eliminated 
excess material. Laying out of 
patterns was fone by experts 
whose job it was to see that no 
cloth was wasted, and all scraps 
salvaged for reprocessing. In the 
making of such things as battle 
dress, the greatest care was taken 
to assure that the design chosen 
combined the greatest possible 
economy of cloth with no loss of 
utility. 
’ Second, the highest-quality of 
product had to be turned out. All 
materials used were carefully in- 
spected for flaws and, if rejected, 
returned for other uses or for 
reprocessing. Standards of work- 
manship- were carefully main- 


“CONESTOGA” 
SPORT SHIRTS 
OVERALLS 


SHOP COATS, ETC. 


-—--~--—---—- Made by ----~-----+-- 


* ELM 


IRA « 


SHIRT & OVERALL CO. LTD. 


Elmira @¢ 


Ontario ' 


UNIFORMS... 


make the difference 


Third, care and quality had to 
be continued while maintaining | 
a very high level of output. Most 
spectacular development in this | 
line was probably in the field of 
uniform manufacture, where a 
mass production system was set 
up and automatic machinery in- 
troduced, wherever possible. As- | 
sembly line techniques were | 
adopted and refined. 

In the manufacture of clothing | 
for soldiers, sailors and airmen, | 
virtually every piece had to be 
made from a certain type of cloth 
suited to the conditions under | 
which that suit would be worn. 
In the navy alone 22 different | 
types of materials were used, 10 | 
of wool and 12 of cotton. 


The ‘Safety Look’ 

Another big wartime problem " 
was the almost overnight demand | 
for a large quantity of women’s 
work clothing. This big new field | 
called for drastic redesigning of 
women’s traditional clothing. 
Safety suddenly took the place of | 
sex appeal. 

Production of the “fresh and | 
breezy model” and the “non- 
chalant outfit,” changed to a new 
“safety look.” Women had flooded 
defense industries, where they 
were learning to rivet and weld, 
to operate the lathe, surface 
grinder, and the milling machine. 
These new kinds of activities 
were a far cry ‘from the more 
traditional female industrial] roles 
of typing and operating a sewing 
machine, They called for a com- 
pletely different kind of clothing. 

The new garments had to afford 
great freedom of activity. Loose 
sleeves and safe skirts~became a 
“must,” flying sashes, open-toed 
snoes, and those titillating curls | 
all had to go. Trim jackets with 
short, cuffless sleeves, slacks with 
a tight land at the ankle, slash 
pockets stitched flat with no ends 
to catch became the “dress of the 
day.” 

other kinds of special 
wartime work clothes also had to 
be developed. In munition plants, 
for example, shoes had to have 
sewn or wooden-pegged soles and 
heels with copper nails. Clothing 
could have no metal which might 
spark out by contact with any 
other surface. Many munition 
workers’ unifo pockets were 
lattice work so that neither 
money, matches, or other articles 
spelling hazard could be carried. 


Raw Materials Used 


Main raw materials for the 
work garment industry are 
denir~ drill, duck, flannel, poplin, 
twill, chambray, and covert. 


/used for shirtings; only technical | 


the passage of the weft is ar- 
ranged, not in regular succession 
as in plain weaving, but over one 
thread and under two or more 
according to the kind of twill. 
This gives it a succession of 
diagonal lines; in the normal 
type of twill this diagonal tra- 
verses from selvage to selvage at 
a 45-degtee angle, but there are 
considerable variations. It.is very 
similar to drill except for this 
technical difference. 

Drill. Used for work pants, 
coveralls and shirts, it is softer 
and looks less rough than denim. 


Denim a stout twilled cloth of 
cotton made in black or blue. The 
original name of this material 
was “serge de Nimes,” for the 
French city once famous for 
weaving it. The name _ was 
shortened to “de Nimes” and 
finally became “denim.” 

Duck, used for white or khaki 
garments usually for carpenter’s 
overalls. Made originally from 
tow yarns, the cloth is almost in- 
variably single in both warp and 
weft. 

Flannel, used for some shirts 
and for lining jeans and coats is 
a woolen fabric of various de- 
grees of weight and fineness. It 
is usually made from loosely spun 
yarn. 

Poplin, used in some high 
quality clothes, is a plain ribbed 
fabric. Produced from any class 
of textile material and compris- 
ing a variety of different textures 
and qualities, it contains fine 
fibres of uniform size extending 
across the width of the fabric in | 
the direction of the weft. Ribbed | 
effect is obtained by employing | 
high number of warp threads of | 
fine counts of yarn and interweav-. 
‘ing these with picks of weft of 
coarse counts. 


Chambray and covert are both | 


| 
difference between them, 
Intricate, Speedy Operations 


From these materials and utiliz- 
ing specialized operations and 
careful plant layout, Canadian | 
utility garment, factories today | 
are able to produce a pair of | 
men’s work pants with about 30 | 
minutes’ labor. A work shirt re- 
quires around 15 minutes, while 
a bib overall takes just under the | 
time needed for a pair of work 
pants. 

It’s quite a job when you con- 
sider that the making of an over- 
all is divided into over 20 opera- 
tions and that many different | 
types of garments are being made 
simultaneously, often in up to 30 
sizes each. 

Fabric usually arrives at the 
plant in 1,000 yard bales (28-41 
in. wide) First step is to “shade” 
the material. This makes sure 
that each lot has exactly identical 
coloring. 

Cloth is then laid on a 30-yard- 


| long table with as little tension 


as possible. Pant material i 
spread about 144 thick, while a 
240-ply pile is common procedure 
for shirt fabrics. 

Fibre or cardboard patterns are 
then placed on the top layer and 
the pattern is chalked onto the 


material. The pattern is then 
ready to be cut. But you don’t 
use scissors for this job. 

Cutting is done by an electri- 


ically powered machine with a 


thin, sharp blade oscillating 3,600 
times per minute. Simultaneous 
cutting is a painstaking operation 
requiring experienced hands. If 
the cutter makes a mistake, 
dozens and dozens of potential 
overalls are spoiled. 

Strips and bits left over from 
the cutting are no& wasted. They 
are sold to mills to be broken 
down and rewoven. Cutting time, 
including the spreading of cloth, 
marking on of the pattern, and 
the sorting, numbering and 
bundling of the cut-out pieces 
takes about two minutes per gar- 
ment, 


Any changes in style, cut or 
construction are engineered right 
on the cutting table. After a gar- 
ment leaves it, the needles trade 
takes over, 

Actual sewing otf a shirt re- 
quires from 10 to 20 minutes of 
labor. This 


labels and buttons on, and bar- 
tacking and/or copper rivet ap- 
plication, 


with 


THE 


KITCHEN OV 


| 
| 


SHIRTS OVERALLS PANTS 


includes stitching; 
‘automatic “buttonholing,” putting 


Here’s a Postwar Expansion Drive That’s Paying Off 


All work is done on power sew- 
ing machines specially built for 
the job. Speed is made possible 
by a minute subdivision of opera- 
tions. Special devices are used 
for bar-tacking, ,pocket construc- | 
tion, and the application of but- 
tons and button-holes. 

Sleeves are one piece of ma- 
terial attached to the garment 
before it is sewn. Sides of the 
garment and the sleeves are 


}closed in one continuous stretch | 


of stitching. 

Pockets, cuffs, and collars are | 
all designed to simplify the work | 
of the sevyging machine operator. | 

Only steam-pressing,- thread | 
clipping, inspection, and folding | 
now remain. Although a few fac- | 
tories use automatic presses and | 
thread-clipping machines, as well 
as templates to guide the folders, 
most of this work is usually done | 
manually. Inspectors check the 
garment for proper assembly and 
loose threads, while heavy irons 
that slide overhead by means of 
a pulley to make lifting automa- 
tic, press the finished product. 

* The garment then goes to the 
shipping room, 

Through every stage of produc- | 
tion, layout is arranged to facili- | 
tate the flow of work with a mini- | 
mum of handling and retracing 
of routes. Location of workers is 
according to sequence of spe- 
cialized operations into which 
the manufacture is divided, 


Design is always simplified to 
avoid complication in the manu- 
facturing process. Wear-resistant 
features are built right into the | 
garments, rather than being | 
added as an after-thought. Swing | 
pockets made of heavy drill with 
the bottom half of double fabric 
are typical ef this procedure, 

All main seams are usually | 
triple-stitched and all strain | 
points .are either “bar-tacked” | 
with heavy thféad or nailed down 
with heavy copper rivets. 

Three kinds of production sys- 
tems have been used by the in- 
dustry: line, bundle, and pro- | 
gressive bundle. 

Most common in Canadian fac- 


.| tories is the bundle type of pro- 


duction. Machine operators are 
allotted bundles of two or three 
dozen garments, perform their 
operation, and pass the bundle on 
to the next operator. This, while 
wasting some time in tying and 
untying bundles, is the most con- | 
venient for assessing piece work 
of individual operators. 
Some Canadian plants now use | 
the progressive bundle system. | 
In this scheme, some operations ' 


} 
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Executive Offices: 159 CRAIG ST. W, 


Fine Men’s & 


MONTREAL 


Boys’ Outerwear 


NYLON. AND RAYON BLENDS 


WOOLLENS 
FINE SUEDES 


KENSINGTON 


e RAYONS 
e LEATHERS 


SPORTSWEAR 


A Division of 
THE VICTORIA CAP CO. 


52. JOHN ST. N. 


are performed along a straight 
production line, each operator 
adding one operation to a single 
garment and passing it on. In 
the straight line method, the en- 
tire garment is sewn on an as- 
sembly line basis, 


HAMILTON 


Trouble in the last method has 
developed from the fact that each 
operator’s job requires experi- 
ence, Thus, if one operator drops 
out, even if she is temporarily 


replaced, the whole line slows 


down. 


PATON’S PREFERRED 


Since 1856 particular people have preferred 


Paton’s high quality woollens and worsteds. 


OUR NAME IS KNOWN WHEREVER THE BEST IS SOUGHT. 


PATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE 


1950 SHERBROOKE STREET WEST 
MONTREAL 25 


Mills: 
SHERBROOKE, QUE. 


Main Plant — Brantford, Ontario 


SERVING CANADIANS 
FOR OVER 40 YEARS © 


LIMI 


finest utility and work clothing 


ERALL& SHIRT CO. 


TED 


makers of 


Wear like a pig’s nose” 


Branch Sales Office: 
TORONTO 
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FACTS 
You Should Know About 
de 0S he 
+ Garment Manufacturers 
- Association 
ante CANADA 


_ "Twenty-eight member plants of the Garment 
' Manufacturers Association of Western Canada 
contribute to Winnipeg’s leadership as the largest 
work clothing centre in Canada. 


The member plants produce a wide range of 
garments, including men’s and juvenile overalls 
of every description; work and sport shirts; work 


and dress pants; men’s 


suits and storm coats; 


raincoats, parkas, bush coats and windbreakers; 
children’s snow suits and play suits and a variety’ 
of men’s, women’s and children’s sportswear. 


Clothing styles are original and the rapid in- 


crease in the production 


of garments is the best 


indication of superior quality at moderate prices. 


‘Our member plants can supply your clothing 
requirements economically and to your complete 


satisfaction. 


For further information, write: 


~ 


Executive 


GARMENT MANUFACTURERS 


Director, 


ASSOCIATION OF WESTERN CANADA, 
314 Hammond Bldg., 63 Albert Street, Winnipeg; Man. 


CANADIAN CHEMICAL & CEL- 
LULOSE CO. common shares were 
called for trading on the Montreal 
Stock Exchange July 2. Listing 
covers 4,166,667 shares in addition 
to 833,333 shares to be listed on offi- 
cial notice of issuance, Ticker 
symbol is “CCC.” 


ASBESTOS, QUE. has sold $130,- 
000 4% bonds due May 1, 1953-72 to 
Rene T. Leclerc Inc. at 96.62. Net 
average interest 440%. Proceeds 
for waterworks, sewers, road works 
and construction of sidewalks. Net 
funded debt at Sept. 30, 1951; $651,- 
200; population in 1951,/8,649. 


| Peerless TEXTILE 


PRODUCTS CO. LTD. 
| Gormant Manufecturen 


545 KING ST. W., TORONTO, ONTARIO __. 
PLANTS — TORONTO and COLLINGWOOD, ONT, ! 


utility Ci bi 


UTILITY SHIRTS © 
SLACK SUITS 
DUNGAREES © SMOCKS ° 


SPORT SHIRTS © 
© WORK PANTS © 


s and Distributors of 


Across Canada 
JACKETS 


MATCHED SETS 
SHOP COATS © OVERALLS 


. BUCKEYE MUSTANGS 


Agents and Salesmen at the Following Points: 
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Mercury Mills 

Mercury Mills Ltd. manufac- 
tures a wide range. of knitted 
goods, the major part of its out- 
put being wool, cashmere, nylon, 
rayon and silk hosiery and under- 
wear. The comipany’s processes 
extend from raw materials to 
finished garments. 

New products are “cushion 
sole” hose for men and men’s 


Production is concentrated at 
Hamilton, where two plants are 
operated. Yarn spinning and dye- 
ing are carried on at Listowel, 


942, | ont. 


Net loss in 1951 was $52,725, 


. compared with the previous year’s 
ual | loss of $15,994. Increased produc- 


During 1947, 1948 and 1949, the 
prospectus noted, there was a 
slight drop in output due to con- 
struction work on the company’s 
new plant under way at that 
time. Delay in getting delivery 
of certain i inery was 
also a factor, it was stated. 

In addition to the preferred 
stock, company has outstanding 
$279,000 4% first mortgage bonds 
due 1953-61; $10,000 authorized 
and outstanding noncumulative 
$5 par class B preferred stock; 
and $40,000 authorized, $31,000 
outstanding $5 par common stock. 

Pro forma balance at May 19, 
1951, showed total assets of $2,- 
174,336. Current assets were $1,- 
691,469 and current liabilities 
$1,130,103, for a net working 
capital of $561,366. 


Jantzen Knitting 


Jantzen Knitting Mills of Can- 
ada Ltd. with head offices at 
Vancouver, manufactures and 
markets knitted goods. A group 
headed by J. R. Bayne acquired 
control of company in ,1947 
through purchase of majority of 
stock. Jantzen Knitting Mills Inc. 
of Portland, Ore, also acquired 
a stock interest. 

Net profit of $35,682 for year 
ending July 31, 1951, was 45.3% 
less than previous year’s $65,254. 
Earnings per share were 59c 
($1.09 the year before) and divi- 
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tion in the new fabric division re- 
sulted in a substantial increase 
in dollar volume of sales during 
the year, but this rise was accom- 
panied by steadily ‘increasing 
costs. Some defense contracts 
were completed during the year, 
but President J. A. Roberts stated 
these contracts added little to the 
profitability of the operation. 

Net loss on inventory of $467,- 
800 was charged to a reserve set 
up for decline in inventory 
values, . 

Deficit on common stock was 
19c per share (6c in 1950). No 
dividends were paid in 1951 (30c 
per share the previous year). 

The company’s program of capi- 
tal re-equipment was largely 
completed during 1951, with 
capital expenditures amounting 
to $281,901. Chief item was the 
purchase of additional machinery 
to increase the capacity of the 
warp knitting department for the 
production of tricot fabrics. 

Capitalization outstanding as at 
Dec. 31, 1951, included 4% serial, 
Series A, first mortgage bonds, 
due April 1, 1949-58, amounting 
to $450,000 after providing for 
$75,000 maturing April 1, 1952; 
$500,000 4% sinking fund Series 
A first mortgage bonds due April 
1, 1963, and 283,830 n.p.v. com- 
mon shares. Options were out- 
standing on 18,670 common shares 
at $4 per share, 


Monarch Knitting 


Monarch Knitting Co. manu- 
factures a wide variety of cotton 
and woolen goods _ including 
outerwear, underwear, hose and 
various yarns. Its products are 


N. S. Textile Co. 


knitted goods in both cotton and 
woolen fabrics for men and 
women in its modern plant at 
Windsor, N.S. Sales are Canada- 
wide. Trademarks include 
“Windsor-wear” and “Evange- 
ne” undergarments. 

the war, the company 
expanded its plant facilities ma- 
terially to meet war require- 
2 -nts. Financial and operating 
details are not provided. 


National Hosiery 


National Hosiery Mills Ltd. 
manufactures and distributes full 
fashioned hosiery under brand 
names of “Phantom,” “Inspira- 
tion,” “Pencil Seam,” to retail 
stores across Canada and’ in 14 
other countries. Plants located at 
Hamilton, Ont., and Richmond, 
Que., have an annual capacity of 
four million pairs of hose. 

Capital expenditures in 1951 
totaled $475,300 for new buildings 
and machinery. Sales and pro- 
duction reached all-time highs 
during the year. 


t Goods Weathering Slack Demand] 


$340,916, 35.3% less than the 1950 
net of $526,886. Earnings per 
share, based on a three-for-one 
split of class A and B shares in 
November, 1951, were $16.97 on 
each class A share ($26.22 in 
1950), and dividends paid were 
60c . (60c). Earnings per class 
B share amounted to 97c ($1.50) 
and dividends $2.01 ($2.00). Earn- 
ings for combined class A B stock 
were 92c ($1.43). 

Capital authorized and out- 
standing at Dec. 31, 1951, consist- 
ed of 20,094 class A 20¢c cumula- 
tive np.v. shares, and 348,843 
n.p.v. class B shares, 


Penmans Ltd. 


Penmans Ltd. manufactures all 
kinds of woolens, cotton and silk 
knitted goods. Products include 
hosiery, underwear, sweaters, 
swim trunks, knit sports coats, 
blankets, pulp and paper makers’ 
felts, jackets, etc. Mills are at 
Paris, Brantford, Waterford and 
London, Ont., Coaticook and St. 
Hyacinthe, Que. A wholly owned 
subsidiary, Watson Mfg. Co., op- 
erates the Brantford mill. 

Net profit in 1951 was $272,564, 
down 23.15% from the 1950 net 
of $354,700. A revision in the 
method of valuing inventories of. 
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FOR MILL, MINE, WOODS, FIELDS, 


AND STREAMS 
HIGH QUALITY 


= 
VTE N a3 


LOW PRICE 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO 


HE BELL SHIRT COMPANY LTD. 


manufactured goods made cer- 


Capital expenditures in 1951 


tain credits available to meet the| amounted to $144,076, compared 
unusual losses arising out of de-| with $319,684 the previous year, 
clines in market prices of rawjat which time the postwar re- 


materials. 


(Continued on page 34) 


Last year’s net profit was 


SS 


| National Textiles Ltd. | 
| 


WELLAND _¢ TORONTO « LINDSAY 


MAKERS OF HIGH QUALITY .. . 


@ Overalls, Dungarees, Shop Coats, 
Work Pants, Work Shirts, Ladies’ and 
Children’s Jeans. 


@ Fine Shirts, Broadcloth and Flannellette 
Pyjamas, Ladies’ Broadcloth Blouses 


marketed direct and _ through |} 


sales agents to retailers and 
wholesalers across Canada. Prod- 
ucts include “Monarch Knit,” 
“Macaber” and “Warwick” sweat- 
ers, zipper jackets, pullovers, 
cardigans, bathing suits and 
trunks, baby shawls, “Invitation” 
women’s nylon hosiery, “Mon- 
arch Knit” and “Toughies” men’s 
nylon and woolen hosiery, 
“Joseph Simpson” underwear for 
men, women and Children, and a 
wide variety of hand knitting 
yarns under various trade names. 

Manufacturing operations are 
now carried on at four points in 
Ontario, the Teronto plant at 8 


.| Berkeley St. having been sold. 


recently completed plant at 
Ajax houses cotton spinning oper- 
ations, while woolen spinning is 
carried on at the St. Lawrence 
St. factory, Toronto, Other opera- 
tions of the Joseph Simpson divi- 
sion in Toronto, such as knitting, 
sewing, etc., have been transfer- 
red to the Dunnville plant, the 
centre of the company’s outer- 
Wear and underwear production. 
The hosiery plant at St. Cath- 
arines continues to produce 


| women’s nylon stockings and 


men’s hosiery. 

Lapital expenditures in 1951 
amounted to $969,338, the major 
portion of which relates to the 
buildings and equipment at the 
new Ajax plant. Total of plant 
expenditures since 1946 is 
$2,750,000. 

Net profit in 1951 was $140,380, 
down 30.21% from the previous 
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i 
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_ (Continued from page 33) 

t program was just 
about completed. 

Company stated recently that 
prospects for 1952 are not too en- 
couraging. The company mills 
have been working on consider- 
ably reduced schedules. Inven- 
tories in some lines have only 
recently reached normal propor- 
tions. 

Capitalization as at Dec. 31, 
1°51, consisted of $1,279,500 3%4% 
first mortgage bonds series A due 
1966; $1,500,000 authorized, $1,- 
075,000 issued 6% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, $100 par; and 75,000 
authorized, 64,518 issued no par 
value shares. 


Regent Knitting 

Regent Knitting Mills Ltd. 
operates plants at St. Jerome, 
Que. for the manufacture of 
heavy woolen and worsted goods 
and fancy knitted goods. The 
company develops its own water 
power at St. Jerome on the North 
River. 

Control of the company was 
acquired in 1944 by Grover Mills 
Ltd., Montreal and last year it 
was understood to control about 
96% of the 65,009 outstanding 
common shares and 60% of the 
16,000 outstanding preferred 
shares, Earlier this year, Grover 
made an offer to purchase the 


balance of the outstanding com- | 


mon shares at $22.50 each. This 
will expire August 21, 1952. 
Financial statements covering 
1951 operations are not available 
for publication. In 1950, the com- 
pany showed a net profit of 
$44,068 compared with $125,513 in 
1949, Total assets at Dec. 31, 1950, 
amounted to $6,994,021, while 
working capital totaled $1,944,737 
against $1,648,835 a year earlier. 


Renfrew Textiles 


Renfrew Textiles Ltd. manu- 
factures woolen mackinaw cloth, 


shirtings Prod 

of its Renfrew, Ont., mill are sold 
throughout Canada. Company is 
the sole owner of its subsidiary, 
J. G. Field & Son Ltd. ; 

In 1951 a net loss of $13,340 was 
recorded, compared with the pre- 
vious year’s loss of $19,753. With 
the exception of defense con- 
tracts, inventory at year’s end 
was reduced to $195,543, as 
against $258,070 at Dec. 31, 1950, 
Inventories of $66,576 were valu- 
ed at cost, about $20,000 higher 
than market value. 

Deficit per share amounted to 
53¢ on class A stock (79c in 1950) 
and 5lc (62c) on class B. A divi- 
dend of 60c on each class A share 
Was paid, 

Capitalization outstanding at 
Dec, 31, 1951, is 25,000 Class A 
60c cumulative participating n.p.v. 
shares, and 56,025 Class B shares. 


R. M. Ballantyne 


R. M. Ballantyne Co. manufac- 
tures knitted outerwear at Strat- 
ford, Ont. An important part of 
the company’s production is 
nylon-knitted outerwear. 

To place the company’s inven- 
tory position on a current market 
basis, stated President R. W. 
Robertson, a heavy write-off of 
yarn prices was made at the end 
of 1951. 

Net loss for the year was $44,- 
392, compared with a net profit 
of $17,364 the year before. Earned 
surplus at the year end was $34,- 
849 ($85,610). 

There was a deficit of $8.07 on 
each preferred share and $1.16 on 
common, compared with earnings 
of $3.21 and 8c in 1950. Dividends 
on preferred shares were $2.50 
($2.50). No dividends on common 
stock were paid either year. 

Capitalization outstanding at 
Dec. 31, 1950, consisted of 5,500 
5% preferred cumulative shares, 
par $50, and 50,000 n.p.v. common 
shares. 


Serving Canada’s 
Households 


Trusted and familiar wherever cottons 
are used, the white rabbit trade mark 


of Wabasso 
just a product. 


It stands for a great o 


represents more than 


ization of 


2,400 skilled workers, for an industry 
that has marched steadily forward for 
over 40 years, for an adherence to 
quality workmanship before all other 


c erations. 


Wabasso’s white rabbit trade mark 
is the symbol of one of Canada’s 


outstanding en 


Manufacturers of 


Sheets 


Sheetings Printed Cottons 


Slips Pillow Cottons Broadcloths 


ane 6 


uibleached cloths for 
purposes. 


The WABASSO COTTON COMPANY, 
"LIMITED 
THREE RIVERS, QUE. 


READY 


SURVEY OF 


INDUSTRI 


ALS, 1952 


St. Johns Silk Mills manufac- 
tures full-fashioned hosiery at its 
St. Johns, Que. plant. Its prod- 
ucts are marketed under the trade 
name “Chatelaine.” 

Production is practically all 

sold in the domestic market, with 
little or no export business since 
pre-war. Sole raw material now 
is nylon, although the company 
formerly made rayon and silk 
hosiery. 
St. Johns Silk Mills has been 
operated by the present manage- 
ment since 1934. In the interval, 
employment has risen from 130 
to 400. President Maurice A. 
Boisclair holds over 90% of the 
share capital. 

No operating or financial state- 
ments are submitted for publica- 
tion. 


Sheer Silk Hosiery 


Sheer Silk Hosiery Mills Ltd. | 


manufactures full-fashioned hosi- 
ery at its Sherbrooke, Que., plant. 
Recently the company announced 
that due to labor difficulties and 
high labor costs it is planning to 
transfer its knitting operations to 
a new plant in Sussex, N.B. Dye- 
ing and finishing operations are 
to be continued at Sherbrooke. 
The new plant, 150 ft. x 65 ft., 
is scheduled to start operations 
by the end of August and will 
house 27 full-fashioned knitting 
machines of the latest type. It is 
expected to mean greater effi- 
ciency and lower production costs, 
thus improving the company’s 
competitive position. 
Announcing the shift in knit- 
ting operations, President Dallas 
Grant said the full-fashioned 
hosiery industry is _ currently 
faced with extremely tough com- 


petitive conditions. Despite the | 


improvements made to equip- 
ment, he reported, the company 
has lost money in each of the 
last seven’ or eight months, due 
to “cut-throat competition from 
other Canadian and from foreign 
mills.” He noted that there has 
been serious price slashing and 
said that costs must be reduced. 
As a result, the more expensive 
manufacturing operations are be- 
ing moved to a locality “where 
more reasonable conditions pre- 
vail.” 

Net profit of Sheer Silk Hosiery 
Mills totaled $27,563 in 1950, com- 
pared with $44,587 in 1949. At 
Dec. 31, 1950, working capital 
amounted to $62,312, against $15,- 
265 a year earlier. 


York Knitting 
‘York Knitting Mills Ltd. spins 
cotton, woolen and worsted yarns 
and manufactures men’s, women’s 


and children’s hosiery, under- 
wear, sweaters, outerwear and 
bathing suits. Trade names in- 
clude “Harvey Woods,” “Zimmer- 
knit,” “Fine Hosiery,” “Yorknit,” 
“Sensation,” “Hatchway” and 
“Lancaster,” and company has 
exclusive Canadian rights for 
“Quickees,” “Twinline” and 
“P.D.Q.” products. Entire output 


is distributed nationally among, 


wholesalers and retail stores by 
comparty’s own sales department. 

York Knitting has five plants 
in Toronto and Hamilton, three 
in Woodstock, and operates: a 
finishing plant under lease in 
Richmond, Que, A_ subsidiary, 
Kroy’ Unshrinkable Wools Ltd., 
‘owns and operates a Toronto 
| plant, while Kroy Inc., a wholly 
) owned subsidiary of Kroy Un- 
| Shrinkable Wools, operates at 
| Lowell, Mass. York Knitting 
| Mills thas a 59% interest in Tay- 
|lor-Woods Ltd., manufacturing 
women’s; hosiery in Northern 
| Ireland. 

Net loss in 1951 amounted to 
$183,120, compared with a net 
profit of $123,232 for the previous 
year. Dollar sales were up 11% 
in 1951, mostly from results early 
in the year, as sales slackened in 
' later months. 

The nonconsolidated subsidi- 

aries showed improvement during 
the year. Company’s share of 
profit in 1951 was $168,000 com- 
| pared with a net loss of $27,000 in 
| 1950. Taylor-Woods Ltd, showed 
'an increase in earnings, while 
|Kroy. Unshrinkable Wools Ltd. 
| suffered an operating loss in 1951. 
'This loss was almost offset by 
‘royalty and interest received 
'from its subsidiary, Kroy, Inc., 
|'which achieved a high level of 
activity in the first half of the 
| year. 
Deficit per Class A share in 
| 1951 was 56c, compared with posi- 
tive earnings of 37c in 1950. De- 
'ficit per Class B share was 7e 
(le deficit in 1950. Dividends on 
Class A stock were 40c (40c); 
there were no dividends:on Class 
B shares in either year. 

Capital expenditures ,during 
the year amounted to $183,000, 
mostly for small installations of 
modern machinery. No large out- 
lays on plant were contemplated 
for 1952, 

Capitalization outstanding at 
Dec. 31, 1951, consisted of $400,000 
Series A 242% and 3% first mort- 
gage bonds due June 15, 1951-58; 
$1,400,000 Series A 3%% first 
mortgage sinking fund bonds due 
June 15, 1971; $500,000 Series- B 
4% first mortgage bonds due June 
15, 1952-61; $500,000 Series B 4% 
first mortgage sinking fund bonds 
due June’15, 1971; 329,512 Class 
A 40c cumulative n.p.v. shares; 
and 700,000 Class B n.p.v. shares. 


Manitoba Textile Trades 
Maintain Expansion Pace 


From Our Own Correspondent 

WINNIPEG — The remarkable 
expansion of the garment indus- 
try in the last decade has made 
Manitoba one of the leading ap- 
parel provinces of Canada. 

Winnipeg is the centre of its 
activity. As is often the case, 
those who buy products of a 
home industry take them for 
granted, not knowing much about 
how the industry started, hqw it 
developed, or what contribution 
it makes to their community. 

The Manitoba garment industry 
is an example. Comparatively 
few in the province know: 

—The gross output of the ap- 
parel industry last year was 
$44 millions, nearly seven times 
as much as in 1939. 

—There are approximately 
200 plants in the province, all 
in the needle trades and gar- 
ment industry, many of them 
small, some among the largest 
in Canada. 

—The industry employs 6,500 
persons, 65% women, and is the 
largest employer of female help 
in Manitoba. 

—Annual 
Manitoba apparel business, 
nearly all in Winnipeg, are $11 


—Winnipeg is first among 
Canadian cities in output of 
men’s overalls and work shirts. 
Montreal comes second and To- 


payrolls of the 


been pressing for more and still 
are, using the argument that 
Manitoba production of men’s and 
women’s factory clothing repre- 
sents 10.2% of the total Canadian 
production. 

Their main asset in handling 
more business is equipment and 
proven ability to turn it out. In- 
dustrial engineers were brought 
in from other garment manufac- 
turing centres, chiefly New York, 
Montreal and Toronto to help 
modernize their plants and in- 
crease their efficiency. 

It was not always an easy job 
to convert old-fashioned ware- 
houses to modern industrial pro- 
duction. Interiors had to be re- 
modeled, new equipment install- 
ed, and new methods initiated to 
meet competition. 

With the end of war, modern- 
ization work was accelerated. 
Younger executives had grown up 
with the industry. Many of them 
were sons or other family rela- 
tives of the pioneers who founded 
it. 

- Streamlined Plant 


In all mechanical lines, the 
impetus of war accelerated 
changes and improvements. Some 
of the equipment, up-to-date at 
start of the war, had become near 
obsolete a year or two after it 
ended. The return to civilian life 
of members of the armed forces 
made plain to the industry it had 


They did it partly with new in- 
stallations, partly ‘by more 
streamlining of their plants, 
partly by acquisition of new 
skills, and partly by keeping alert 
to innovations in design and 
fabric of garments and adapting 
_ them to severe climatic conditions 
of the west. 
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have you considered 
-  DOMITE 


- NODULOY 
castings? 


Here are the mechanical properties 
Tensil Yield 
80,000 psi 60,000 psi 
to 


75,000 psi 


Have you heard 
this one? 


A searce materials problem 
forced a large Canadian 
company to replace the digger 
teeth on its sand slinger with 
Domite Noduloy. Everyone 
was amazed when comparative 
costs were worked out after 
a year’s operation. Domite 
Noduloy gave ten times the 
wear of the original teeth. 
Have you an application for 
this new material? Write for 
further information. 


Brinell 
225 to 300 


Elongation 
As cast to 1-3% 
100,000 psi 

60,000 psi 45,000 psi 


to to 
75,000 psi 60,000 psi 
Above values obtained from .505 Tensile bar taken from 1” 
keel block. 


Domite Noduloy has proven itself in these and many other applications: 
printing rolls, automotive dies, hydraulic rams, high pressure water pipes, 
farm implement castings, crankshafts, gears, fly wheels, steel mill rolls, 
furnace parts, machine tool castings, cylinders, slag ladles, railway equipment. 


15-20% 140 to 180 


Annealed 


CHILLED TREAD CAR WHEELS 
FOUNDRY AND GENERAL 
ENGINEERING WORK 
FLANGED PIPE AND FITTINGS 
ALLOY IRON CASTINGS 
ne 
List a4 
ae 
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DOMINION WHEEL & FOUNDRIES 


LIMITED © TORONTO 


potas 


PLANTS AT: TORONTO ¢ COBOURG ¢ ST. BONIFACE © NEW GLASGOW 


another 
Textile 
Plant. 


; by IBABCOCK 


This important textile plant got its first Babcock boiler 19 years 
ago. As the demand for process steam increased, to match plant 
expansion, Babcock made further installations. The illustration 
“shows the latest of these boilers, which provides 105,000 ibs. of 
ptocess steam per hour. It is fired by a 16 ft. Babcock Style “40” 
chain grate stoker and gains additional B.T.U.’s from every pound 
a ‘of fuel by tise of a Babcock loop type economizer. 


Qu experience could, no doubt, be helpful to you when you need 


seam. ‘Your enquiries will be appeeciated. 


¥s 
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silver condelabre for above the 
ordinary. So it is, too, with 

House of Lords Cigars... 

superbly made with all-Havona filler and 

the finest wrapper money con buy ... truly a 
masterpiece of smoking enjoyment. 

A voriety of shopes: GOLD STRIPE « CORONA DE LUXE 
PETIT CORONAS « LILIES ¢ QUEENS « PANETELAS 


INDUSTRIES INVITED TO 
RIVIERE DU LOUP, QUE. 


s 
POPULATION: 10,000. 


SITUATION: 


On south shore of the St. Lawrence river, on . 
Trans-Canada highway. Halfway between Mont- 

real and Gaspe. 80 miles from New Brunswick 
boundaries 

Railroad centre, Branch to 


RAILROADS: Can, Nat. Railways. 


New Brunswick. 


Summer resort. Surrounded by beautiful country- 
side. Ferry to North shore. 


SITE: 


We invite you to 


RIVIERE DU LOUP 
NATURAL CENTRE 
OF DISTRIBUTION. 


inquiries invited: 
Charles $1-Pierre, President 
Industrial Committee. + 
Cits of Riviere du Loup Cue. 


\ Free to new industries, 


Les : ; 
POWER: City owned. Specia) 
te rates. 


LABOR: , Available and reliabie. 
COCATION: Industrial sites and 
: ouildings available. 
» Good educational and 

( facilities. 

Progressive. municipal 
administration. 


MOISTURE 


Cold HAM 


che ae 
Oto | ; ll 


OLL PRODUCTION 


'Western Oil Search Parties 


| | 


Now at Record High of 172 


Frem Our Own Correspondent 

CALGARY — A new all-time 
record has been established for 
parties engaged in carrying on 
geophysical survey work for oil 
in Western Canada. 

This July there are 172 parties 
in the field, four more than the 
168 of a month ago, a 32% boost | 
over the total of a year ago. 


37 deg. API. 


New Imperial Discovery 


Imperial Oil has discovered 
light gravity crude oil at a wild-| 


| 
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Trans-Era Big, Deal Gives 


Both Drilling and Oil Income 


A very substantial income from | convertible debentures which will 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL 
AND CORPORATION SECURITIES 


contract drilling is a feature of| cover cost of properties without 


the recent Trans-Era Oils pur- 
chase in the state of Kansas, on 


and flowed oi] in 13 minutes. Oil| the basis of results made avail-| bonus of common shares will be 
‘Was allowed to flow for 20 min-|able to The Financial Post by/| given with the debentures which 
utes and crew shut well in. Pipe | officials. The large integrated 10-| are to be convertible into com- 
recovery was 810 ft. of oil with | rig well drilling and well opera- j}mon. On conclusion of financing, | 
no water. Gravity of the oil is|ting organization of. Bennett & | Trans-Era expects to have $1,-| 


Roberts—now the Bennett & 
Roberts Division of Trans-Era 


affecting’ general working capital 
position. It is expected that a 


EASTERN SECURITIES COMPANY 


LIMITED 
63 PRINCE WILLIAM STREET, SAINT JOHN, N. B. 
750,000 in its treasury and an Halifax - Moncton - Fredericton - Charlottetown - Summerside 
annual revenue in excess of a} 


Petroleums Inc.—made a profit of | million dollars. 


$632,000 after depreciation and 
write-offs but before taxes from 


Alberta continues well in the} cat well in the Bretona area of| this phase of the operation in the 


lead with 126 crews including 116 
seismographs, nine gravitymeters 
and a magnetometer. 

The Saskatchewan scene has a 
record 41 parties at work (35 
seismographs, five gravitymeters 
and a magnetometer). Three seis- 
mographs parties each are at work 
in Manitoba and British Columbia. 

Approximately four dozen com- 
panies are financing this explora- 
tory work whose cost runs into 
many millions of dollars a year. 

e > s 


Pacifie Pete. Clicks Again 


Pacific Petroleums group has 
struck a flow of light gravity oil 
at another driller in the Fort St. 
John area of British Columbia. 
It is indicated that this aby ws 
will yield better than the June 
discovery well which was classed 
as the most encouraging oil strike 
in the west coast province to date. 

The new success, Pacific-Fort 
St. John No. 9, is about 1% miles 
southeast of No. 7 large gas — 
and nine miles southeast of No. 
8 Triassic discovery oil well. 

Like No. 8 well, the No. 9 again 
found oil in the Triassic. Drillstem 
test from 4,358 to 4,375 ft., flowed 
gas to surface in two minutes, 
blew drilling mud out of the hole 


Bailey-Selburn 
Offering Ready 
For Next Week 


An offering of 750,000 elass “A” 
shares of Bailey-Selburh Oil & 
Gas is expected to be made early 
next week by a large group ‘of 
Canadian and Americag under- 
writers. * 

It is understood that the offer- 
ing in Canada will consigt of 450,- 
000 shares and will be marketed 
by a group of Canadiagy dealers 
headed by McLeod, Young, Weir 
& Co. and Burns Bros. & Denton 
Ltd. _— 

Reynolds & Co. of New York 
is heading the group of U. S. deal- 
- ” offer 300,000 shares in the 

Bailey-Selburn has in ts in 
55 producing wells in¢luding 39 
in Redwater. Its oil reserves are 
estimated by John O. Galloway 
- between 5,400,000 and 5,932,000 
bls. 

Price of the offering will be 
determined by the closing quota- 
tion:on the day previous to the 
offering. Shares are at present 
quoted around $8.00, Funds will be 
used for exploration and develop- 
ment of acreage already héld and 
for acquisition of additional acre- 


these Insulating Problems 


Find your insulating problem here? Then you'll find your answer in FOAMGLAS. 


Because it is composed 
rigid block of FOAMGLAS 


FOAMGLAS has unusually high 


of millions of separate non-connecting sealed 
offers you much more than insulation” against heat loss. 


resistance to moisture and vapour, the major 


glass cells, every 


menaces to insulation. What's more, FOAMGLAS is vermin-proof, odorless, incom- 


bustible, and it retains its 
canines 


Walls of FOAMGLAS are actually 


st eupponing, yt FOAMGLAS ihn weight | 


Is 
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central Alberta. | 

Imperial-Boag No. 15-5-52-23, | 
the discovery well, found oi] in 
the Viking sand at a location! 
about a-dozen miles northwest 
of the Joseph Lake Viking field. 

Official details of results were 
not immediately available but it 
is reported that pipe recovery | 
consisted of a sjzeable volume of 
light gravity oil plus a small 
amount of water. 


| 


Miscellaneous News 

Jet Oils announces that Jet- 
Jasper - Montgary-Ashmont-Red - 
water No. 1 has been spudded in 
at Redwater as a south offset to 
Ross No. 6 well; interest is div- 
ided 30% to Jet, 20% to Ashmont 
Petroleums and 25% each to Jas- 
per Oil Corp. and Montgary) 
Petroleums. 

Bristol Oils announces acquisi- 
tion of a 25% interest in a 37,- 
800-acre spread south of the prov- 
en area of the Pouce Coupe field, 
Peace River dist., Alta.; two wells 
are to be drilled by Bristol and 
associates. 

Old Smoky Oil ,& Gas has 
staked site for a step-out venture | 
in the Campbell area, three-quar- 
ters of a mile southeast of Cre-| 
taceous production . . . Imperial | 
Oil has commenced drilling of a} 
wildcat well on farmout lands | 
from Tide Water Associated Oil | 
Co. group in the Rosetown area of 
Saskatchewan. 

El Pen Rey Oils & Mines is| 
drilling a wildcat well in the 
Biggar area of central Saskatche- | 
wan for a 50% interest in a 41,- | 
760-acre farmout. 


B. C. Salmon 
Price Slashed 


From Our Own Correspondent 

VANCOUVER—Wholesale price 
of canned salmon has been cut as 
much as $5.50 a case by fishing | 
firms here in an effort to move 
heavy stocks of last year’s pack 
still in the warehouses. 

A reduction by Canadian Fish- | 
ing Co, Ltd. was immediately fol- 
lowed by British Columbia Pack- 
ers Ltd. These are the two big- 
gest fishing firms on the Pacific 
Coast. 

The price cuts are: $3 on a full 
case of 96 '4’s of sockeye, down 
to $35 a case; $5.50 on 96 %’s of 
cohoe, now at $23.50 a case; $1.50 
on a case of 48 one-pound tins of 
pinks, to $17.50 a case; and $2.50 
on chums (ketas), to $14 for a) 
case of 48 one’s. 

(The “%’s” usually sell for 
$1.50 more for a full case than for 
a case of 48 “talls,” or one-pound 
tins.) 

The prices are wholesale f.o.b. 
Vancouver. They are on. the old | 
pack and Can be withdrawn if 
the picture changes. Fishermen 
have threatened a strike July 19 
over prices for raw fish. 

Reason for the fishing com- 
panies’ action is that they want 
to get rid of more than 600,000 
cases left over from last season’s 
pack of nearly two million cases 
of salmon. The holdover was so 
bad this year that the industry 
was running-short of warehouse 
space. A new fishing season is 
under way and expected to bring 
in around 1.4 million cases. 

“We've priced ourselves right 
out of the market,” said one sales 
executive. “Prices of other foods 
have come down and we have to 
meet the competition.” 


Manitoba Calls 


“Power” Session 


From Our Own Correspondent 
WINNIPEG — Premier Camp- 
bell has called a special session 
of the Manitoba Legislature for 
July 22 to deal with the Manitoba 
power situation. 4 
Primarily the session is called 
to have the Legislature vote 
money to enable the province to 
proceed this year with construc- 
tion of a new hydro electric plant 
at McArthur Falls on the Win- 
nipeg River. McArthur Falls is 
the last undeveloped site in the 
river's Manitoba watershed. 


year ended March 31, 1952. 

Profit from oil production for 
the same period was $275,000 
before taxes. 

A considerably increased in- 
come for the current year appears 
probable for several reasons. 
During the three months ended 
March 31, 1952, very substantial 
expenditures were being made to 
build up oil production and this 
tended to inflate costs.. Due to 
these efforts, however, equity in 
oil production was built up from 
335 to 546 bbls. daily. This in- 
crease in oil production will be 
felt in returns for the present 
year. Gross income from oil was 
increased by approximately $200,- 
000 a year. 

Revenue this year is expected 


|to exceed $1 million. 


Through two successful wells 
which have been carried toward 
completion since the Kansas deal 
was made, Trans-Era now holds 
an interest of approximately 25% 
in 125 wells. Oil reserves are es- 


| timated at in excess of a million 


barrels. Oil has a lube oil base 
and is eagerly sought by major 
oil companies; this has an in- 
direct benefit in keeping the con- 
tract drilling department fully 
engaged. 

Oil production has been built 
up by a policy of participating in 
wells drilled when this can be 
arranged on a favorable basis. 


In the Williston Basin area, 
northeastern Montana and North 
Dakota, 26,000 acres of oil lands 
have been acquired and U. S. rev- 
enues will be used to finance 
exploration of this ground as well 
as Canadian acreage. 

J. B. Adoue, Jr., and Petrol- 
Structures, Inc., will provide 
management supervision for the 
new Trans-Era subsidiary which 
will be headquartered at Russell, 
Kansas. 

Trans-Era proposes to finance 
its Kansas purchase with an issue 
of approximately $2 million of 


Lenox fluorescent lighting units are smartly 
streamlined yet designed for maximum 
lighting efficiency. The Lenox unit directs 


light where it belongs 


oe, 


a “Mone 


3 = ee 70 WORK SURFACES 


with just enough upward light to reduce contrast 
brightness. 


Under soft, glareless, fluorescent lighting, 
employees can go about their tasks more 
effectively with less nervous strain. 


Employees like Lenox lighting because they 
can see better, concentrate more easily and 
are less subject to fatigue. Management likes 
Lenox lighting because the units are smart 

in appearance, require little maintenance, 

are easy to keep clean and bring higher 
employee morale and efficiency. 


AMALGAMATED 


ELECTRIC CORPORATION LTD. 


MONTREAL * TORONTO © WINNIPEG * CALGARY * VANCOUVER 


For further information on Lenox 
Lighting, write to the Amalgamated 
Electric office nearest you 
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Chicago. 

In the meantime the case con- 
tinues to strengthen for some 
market improvement over the 
next two to three months. De- 
fense spending is picking up and 


of that, summer months are tradi- 
tionally periods of market rise 
with improvement often cresting 
in early October. 

‘No one, however, is too opti- 
mistic about a year from now. 
Defense spending can have top- 
ped off by then and current eco- 
nomic props of heavy capital ex- 


vestments. , 

At the moment, the textile, 
automotive, heavy construction 
and departmental store com- 
panies are a few that are enjoy- 
ing a strong recovery. The fish 
canning, milling, and companies 
depending on Sterling markets 
will find the going more difficult 
in the future. We believe that 
the successful investor will be| 
the selective investor. 

If our ideas on the near-term 
outlook for the market prove cor- 
rect, and the summer trend is 
favorable, then opportunities 
should be used to bring invest- 
ment accounts into reasonable 
balance. Over-concentration in 
any one group should be avoided, 
except as a speculative effort 
where the accompanying risks 
can be assumed. 
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Now you can have o 2 in 7 Time 
Recorder—cutting to the bone un- 
necessary employee time leakage. 
This new UNISPEED Recorder not 
only performs dil your normal 
recorder functions but will sound 
bells, sirens or buzzers at any minute 
throughout a 24 hour day. 

Think of the advantages of having 
these two very important services 
combined—a completely occurcte 
record of the exact arrival and ~ 
departure time of your employees 
AND a signal system to schedule 
your employees to ony work routine 
you desire. It’s ali at your fingertips 
in this cémpact, easy-to-operate 
instrument. 

UNISPEED Recorder's economy of 
installation (two services for the 
price of one) and its “economy 
chasing” habits make it particularly 
suitable for small or large industries. 


Do a quick caiculation in the extra 
profits it will mean fo you, then 
contact us for detailed information 
on this newest efficiency instrument 
——the UNISPEED Recorder. $-5258 


» (CANADA) LIMITED 


284 KING STREET, WEST, 


CANADIAN 
OILFIELD MAPS 


CALGARY CANADA 


the answer to 


MINING INVESTMENTS 


Much Larg 


In Sight For Canada 


A greatly enlarged market for 
Canadian base metals in the U. S. 
is in prospect over the years 
ahead on the basis of newly- 
published findings of President 
Truman’s Materials Policy Com- 
mission, headed by W. S. Paley. 

In Volume II on commodities, 
just issued, hundreds of experts 
provide a warning that by 1975 
level of activity in the U. S. and 
elsewhere is going to be much 
higher — and increase in re- 
quirements of metals may be as 
much as 400%. 

As a growing “have-not” in the 
world of metals, the United States 
will probably have to rely more 
and more on Canada for needed 
supplies, it appears. 

Right across the board, the best 
authorities think more of the 
metals Canada produces are going 
to be needed. 

Even in the case of copper— 
expected to be superseded to some 
extent by aluminum—v. S. con- 
sumption is expected to reach 2.2 
million tons in 1975 against 1.7 | 
million tons in 1950. Require- | 
ments of other free countries are | 
seen rising 54% in the same | 
period to 2,050,000 tons. 

U. S. lead consumption is ex- | 
pected to double at 1,950,000 tons | 
with use by other free countries | 
up 78% to 1.5 million tons, In- 
crease in consumption of zinc} 
would be almost as sharp as that | 
for lead. 

Aluminum use is expected to | 
enjoy a most spectacular rise; 2.4 
million tons are expected to be | 
used a year by 1975 in the free | 
world (outside U. 8.), a rise of | 
415%. 

Anticipated increase in demand 
for cobalt is a feature. U. S. 
cobalt use is expected to about 
quadruple at 40 million lbs. a| 
year, while other free countries 
would use 26 million Ibs, or 340% 
more than in 1950. 

Nickel use in U. S. is expected 
to double to 200,000 tons by 1975; 
nickel use elsewhere would rise 
100% to 64,000 tons. 

Comparable increases are re- 
ported for numerous other min- 
erals—iron ore, molybdenum, tin, 
tungsten, chromite, antimony, etc, 

With many millions spent on 
placing base metal mines in pro- 
duction in Canada in recent years, 
it is encouraging to see such a 
substantial future demand in 
prospect for years ahead, 

- a * 


Sell Copper at 354%4c_ 
While the price-in-Canada for 
copper is 29.5 cents a Ib., Cana- 
dian copper producers..are un- 
doubtedly doing ‘much better. 
Copper delivered ‘to“U. S. from 
outside sources’ is quoted 
33.00-36.15 cents a Ib. f. a. s. 
(freight assumed by seller) New 
York. This, of course, is U. S. 
funds. Canadian copper has been | 
sold at 35%c, U. S. funds. 
According to reports from the 
United Kingdom, Canadian and 
Rhodesian suppliers of copper 


your problems... 


er Metal Demand 


Mines 
are asking something more than 
34 cents a lb (U. S.) for their 
copper. 

“The Ministry would like to see 
a continuation of the price of 33 
cents per pound which prevailed 


during June for shipment to the |. 


United Kingdom, but certain 
Canadian and Rhodesian sup- 
pliers are asking for something 
in excess of 34 cents,” a report 
states. 

Chile has been selling her pro- 
duction freely at the price of 35.5 
cents a lb, (U.S.)—and latterly at 
36.5 cents—but in some quarters 
it is felt unlikely that entire pro- 
duction is being sold and that a 
cutback in the price of copper to 
say 30 cents could possibly de- 
velop a little later. 

A New York dispatch says: “It 
was learned today that Canadian 
sellers of electrolytic wha re- 
cently disposed of moderate ton- 
nages to U. S. buyers at 35.5 cents 
delivered, have withdrawn from 


the market.” 
+. ca = 


Stockpile Lead 

Announcement that U. S. plans 
to buy 60 million lbs. of lead for 
stockpile between now and the 
end of the year has brought a 
new bullish element into the mar- 
ket for this metal. 

Purchases are to be made at 
current prices and moderate ton- 
nages are stated to have been 
offered the government since the 
announcement was made. 

Sales to private industry have 
dropped off again recently but 
this is stated to have been ex- 
pected in view of heavy tonnages 
booked earlier. Sales in the U. S. 
domestic market in the week 
ended July 2 were approximately 
5,975 tons against 19,150 tons in 
the preceding week. 

” os - 


Uranium Rush Aug. 4 

The greatest uranium rush in 
Saskatchewan’s history is ex- 
pected Aug. 4 as parts of 20 min- 
ing concessions in the Beaver- 
lodge field of Northern Saskat- 
chewan come open for staking. 

Resources Minister J. H. 
Brockelbank estimates that be- 
tween 500 and 1,000 claims will 
be staked in the week following. 

A major part of the Beaver- 
lodge camp, Canada’s most im- 
portant, is embraced by the con- 
cessions coming open for staking 
including areas along the St. 
Louis and Black Bay faults where 
the major finds have been made. 
Concessions at Black’ Lake and 
Lac La Ronge are alsO becoming 
available for staking. | 

A sub-mining recorder has set 
up a tent at Uranium City to pre- 
pare for the staking rush. Maps 
indicating areas open for public 
prospecting are now available. 

Due to competition for more- 
favored ground, it will not be 
Surprising if a number of staking 
disputes arise. : 

+ = *, 
Sudbury Northrim 

A weil-financed effort to find 
further ore bodies in the Sudbury 
district is to be made by a new 
company sponsored by Bruce 
Holdings Ltd, an organization 
which has provided a large part 
of the financing for Ontario Py- 
rites Co, and Opemiska Copper 
Mines (Quebec). 

The company, Sudbury North- 
rim Exploration Co. holds 231 
claims (approximately 9,240 
aces) in various blocks along the 
west end and north sides of the 
central part of the Sudbury Basin. 
These groups of claims cover the 
slate-tuff contact in a similar 
manner to those properties on the 


Further Gold Drop! 


Makes Precarious 
Industry’s Future 


Continued strength of the 
Canadian dollar has heightened 
concern for the future of the gold 
mining industry. 

With the discount on the U. S. 

dollar reaching 4%, the $35 U. S. 
price for gold has been getting 
less and less in terms of Canadian 
funds. 
The official rate paid by the 
Royal Mint for newly-mined gold 
delivered during the week ended 
July 5 is, $33.87 against the pre- 
vious week's $34.16. The price is 
based on the average of Monday 
through Friday’ noon Bank of 
Canada quotations for the U. S. 
dollar. It appears that this price 
will be lower for the cutrent 
week, 

Assistance provided the gold 
mining industry this year, under 
terms of the Emérgency Gold 
Mining Assistance Act, made no 
provision for any extra payments 
to offset lower receipts for gold 
due to a strong Canadian dollar. 
The free market for gold has not 
been high enough to be of any 
appreciable value to high cost 
gold mines which are the ones 
most affected by the rise in our 
dollar. 


A new testing time for gold 
mines is obviously at hand. 


Cilgreer Gets 
Silver Shoots 


No. 5 Vein Shows 182 
Ft. of Ore at 250-ft. 
Horizon 


Three ore shoots with an aggre- 
gate length of 182 ft. have been 
outlined in No, 5\ vein at the 
250-ft. level of the Méillwight 
mine of Gilgreer Mines, dewater- 
ing of which was undertaken 
earlier this year. 

Mine Manager R. J. MacArthur 
reports possibility further work 
will lengthen two of these shoots 
and there remains a considerable 
section of this vein — one of 13 
known veins—to be investigated. 

Exploration of the _ recently 
dewatered 350-ft. level is getting 
under way. 

The longest individual ore shoot 
included in the 182 ft. of aggre- 
gate ore length for No, 5 vein at 
the 250-ft. level is one of 107 ft. 
and silver assays from this range 
from 11.8 to 205.5 oz. over widths 
from 1.5 to 4.5 ft. except for one 
initial assay of 4.6 oz, silver ac- 
companied by a 0.40% cobalt 
value (gross dollar value $16.00). 
Other assays indicate the import- 
ance of associated cobalt values 
with individual assays ranging up 
to 1.98% cobalt over 4 ft, within 
this section. 


Find Leaf Silver 


Raising on another of three ore 
shoots has shown leaf silver with 
two samples from a 3-inch high 
grade vein returning 177.9 oz. and 
1,033.2 oz. silver per ton with 
cobalt values yet to come. 

The above ore sections are all 
in the part of the workings east 


SLL 


July 12, 1952 


; Yous. YOUNGSTERS . : . step right up and revel in that 


L ’s cooling spray. 
hesitate. It’s fresh, clear, 


And if you feel thirsty . . 
pure water .. . safe to drink . . . ready 


. well, don’t 


to refresh you inside as well as out. 
Behind this miracle — the miracle of drinkable, useable water 


on tap whenever we want i 


aided by Allis-Chalmers. 
In the public utilities field Allis-Chalmers is a major supplier 


of pumps. . 
gallons a minute 


giant pump turbine capabl 
Allis-Chalmers builds 


- pum 


t — is modern engineering science . . . 


ps that range in capacity from 10 to 800,000 
booster pumps and fire pumps . . . even a 
e of diverting an entire river. 


‘machinery and industrial equipment for 


every basic industry — mining, steel making, oil, pulp and paper, 


power generation. In fact, vi 
was touched at some point by 


rtually everything in your home toda 
the hand of Allis-Chalmers. : 


CANADIAN ALLIS-CHALMERS (1951) LIMITED 
P.O. BOX 37, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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of the shaft. While time has not | 
permitted re-examination of the 


at the 250-ft. level, sufficient work 
has been completed to outline 
further ore possibilities. A poten- 


ft. in length is 


vein if 60 ft, of contained but 


entire workings in this direction | untested length is considered. 
At the southwesterly end of|up to 79.5 oz. silver and 0.21% 


this 110-ft, length, sampling has | cobalt over 2 ft. were obtained. 
returned a number of ore grade 


e 


seen for No, 10 | 48.4 oz. silver and 1.0% cobalt| cobalt and silver values returned-~ 


tial ore shoot approximately 110] values, one back sample showing | horizon, a 2-in. vein carrying | two different elevations. 
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TIN AND TEA 
Who would ever think of making a tea pot from 
an old tin can, the kind we buy as a container for 
fruit juice, cocoa, baking powder and many others 


on the 


list. A new citizen from Central 


Europe found that articles bought over the coun- 


ter could serve a useful 


. In speaking to 


purpose. : 
his first reaction was to life in 
ly amazed me, “You people 


KNIFE BOX 


ht be 


I have observed on many occasions that a cut 
finger may be the result of picking a sharp knife 
out of a drawer too quickly. A young farmer I 
know solved the problem with a simple contriv- 
ance, as illustrated — just a block of pine, two 
strips along the sides, and end and bottom of 
the same material. It was interesting to note that 
the sha points were concealed, the handles 
exposed. slits for the blades were made with 
the saw passing through twice for a sufficiently 
wide opening. Corners were counded by sawing 
off the corner, then sanding to a suitable finish. 
The sides were scored with the saw to give an 
added touch of pattern. 


BOOK MARKS 


How many times have we picked up books to find 
the corners turned down by the thoughtless 
person! Many times when securing books from 
the library I have found pieces of paper, matches, 


and other articles that had been used as markere. 
A bright young school teacher had the answer, 


making book marks from felt hats, scraps of 


leather and pieces of silk. Some were Icttered, 
others just plain, but they all served the same 


purpose. 
CONVERTED CAR SEATS 


As we travel througimthe province one thing is 
often evident, ae. pevansee for used cars 50 
conspicuous at the edge of town. In many of these 
cars the seats are still intact. On one occasion 
I noted a strong chair made from one of these 
seats, with legs of water piping, the seat and back 
covered with colourful chintz the same as the 
drapes. The maker was on the watch for a double 
seat, stating he would then introduce another pair 
of legs in the centre for the necessary support. 
The legs were painted to match the woodwork 


of the room. 


across 2 ft. In the northeasterly | assays of 3,932.4 and 3,015.9 oz, 
portion sampled, values rangingj|at locations 15 ft. apart. 
south face of a small stope on 
this vein gave 12 oz, silver over 
Further northeast at the same/3 ft, and 12.6 oz. over 3 ft. at 


The 


During recent weeks two striking pape of 
re’ ing and renovation came to light. In one 
case it was an interesting tea pot, the second 
was a comfortable chair. 


south contact which contain lead- 
zine-copper ore adjacent to this 
same contact. 
Properties are in Hanmer, 
Lumsden, Morgan, Fairbank and 
Trill twps. The largest block of 
continguous claims stretches 
across Lumsden twp. and part of 
Hanmer twp. . 
Mapping, prospecting, trench- 
ing, etc., are.to be followed by 
diamond drilling. 
Sudbury Northrim is a_ five 
million: share company of which . 
900,005 shares had been issued on yg y 
June 18, 1952. Within 30 days 
after registration with the -On- 


‘The First Lady of the Land is often found in the 
kitchen or out on the back verandah peeling 
vegetables for dinner. In this homely occupation 


a 


PEI eel ea RE a 


of white pine 
MAKE CUTS IN MAIN 
BLOCK WITH SAW... 
THEN ADD SIDES, BASE 
AND FRONT END. BOX 
TO HOLO 3 PARING 
KNIVES ANO ONE 
KITCHEN OR TABLE 
I> NIFE: 4 WIDE; 2” DEEP 
10" LONG, 


s in 
on verandah Gr lawn 
REMOVE BASE ANO 
ADD NEW BOTTOM 
OF INCH WOOD. — 
FASHION LEGS FROM 
WA PIPING 


taken up by Bruce Holdings at 
25 cents a share to make $625,000 
available to the company for its 
program. 


Huge Collector Flue 


Throughout Canada, industry turns to Toronto 

Iron Works for unrivalled workmanship in steel 

plate fabrication. This huge dust collector is an 
_ example of T.1.W.’s outstanding ability. 
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RO] 
, FORMED > 


ate 


in aluminum, stoiniess, mild 
or cold relied steel, brass, 
zine Or Copper. 


You cén depend on fost, 
expert service from 
R._D. WERNER C 


on 
CANADA ; 


Roll Formed Shapes and 
Light Alloy Extrusions 


MINING EVALUATION COMPANY 


eslablished in 1934, as a guide to the 
MINING INVESTOR 


process examination 

a oun in the oe Min- 

trom to the 

, ings ~ our memes 

actua reports en expert anaiyses 

of a wide list of Canadian Gold and 

Base Metal Properties from the Pras- 
pect to the Producer. 


P.O. Box 194 » Tél: 1301 " 
NORANDA, Que., CANADA 


‘ject Closer 


No Decision Yet on Financing Plans 


‘By GORDON M. GRANT 
When will Noranda’s Gaspé 


Copper Mines project go into pro- 
duction? 


New interest is aroused by 


“| Premier Duplessis’ announcement. 


of a $20 million contract award 
to Foundation Co. 

While no confirmation of this 
has been forthcoming from Nor- 
anda as yet — and none appears 
likely for the present — plans for 
this project are undoubtedly pro- 
gressing and the construction 
phase is near. 

Not Ready 


Financing 

Sources in close touch with 
Noranda affairs do not expect the 
financing required for the Gaspé 
project to break for some time. 

Foundation’ Co. of Canada has 
been assisting. with engineering 
features of the project and prep- 
aration of plans. Some work is 
already in progress o. the neces- 


“|sary townsite: But the question 


of power has yet to be worked 
out. Earlier it was expected that 
submarine cables would bring the 
power from the north shore of 
the St. Lawrence. 

Present ‘thinking is still in 
terms of 6,500 tons daily rather 


|OSC DECISIONS 


}than ‘the 5,000 tons which had at 
one time been planned. This will 
initial milling unit in .Canada’s 
history. 

Capital expenditures for the 
project are estimated at $25.5 
millions, somewhat less than 
originally expected to be re- 
quired. 

Continuing Drilling 

While 65 million tons of ore 
had been outlined by drilling to 
the end of 1951, diamond drilling 
is continuing to outline furthe 
ore although no additional ton- 
nage figure is immediately avail- 
able. 

Average. tenor of the ore at 
Gaspé Copper is low — a con- 
siderable part runs less than 1% 
copper — but much of the mining 
will be done by open pit methods 
and low costs are anticipated. 
While over-all grade is not high, 
Canadian copper recently has 
been sold at 35 cents a Ib., U. S. 
funds, and there is no doubt that 
such a project can be profitable. 
In the U. S.; mining has been 
‘lone where ore grade has run as 
little as one half per cent copper. 


Can’t Be Invest. Counsel 


On ‘Retiring’ 
A previous unfavorable record 
as a broker-dealer played an im- 
portant part in the refusal of the 
Ontario Securities Commission to 
grant registration of an individ- 
ual as an investment counsellor, 
the June. bulletin of the Ontario 
Securities Commission reveals. 
In another June case the Com- 
mission supported an earlier de- 
cision of the chairman in cancel- 
ing a registration where evidence 
from a surprise audit indicated 
a capital deficit. 
Here, the official reports on the 
two cases: 


a 

Frank S. Base, 
Investment Counsel 

This is an appeal by Frank S. 
Base from an order refusing him 
registration as an Investment 
Counsel Type I. 
'. Base was registered as a broker 
in June, 1944, and allowed his 
registration to lapse as of March 
31, 1946, in order to engage in 
some more profitable operation 
at the time, which was evidently 
of a temporary nature. He again 
was granted registration as a 
broker-dealer in Augnust, 1948, 
after his application had been re- 


viewed by the full Commission. 
His activities have since. been in- | the. 


vestigated upon two occasions. 
As a result of the first investi- 
gation, a finding must be made 


As Broker 


that he either had not 4aken the 
trouble to consider the require- 
ments of THe Securities Act bind- 
ing upon him as a broker-dealer 
engaged in primary distribution 
to the public, or that he deliber- 
ately ignored the weatenary: ‘pro- 
wisions. 


The second: nvedligation was 


sed to the 


at the end of: 
However, B 

| change of heart. 

plication for, fegis' 

broker-dealer di at 


membership in the Broker-D 
ers’ Association was not gtinted, 
evidently due to the introduction 
of a new regulation to the effect 
that in the case whére a member 
voluntarily terminated his mem- 
bership in the Association; a 
further application would not be 
entertained «until the expiration 
of at least one year. 

The Commission considers that 
of this new regula- 
tion is to build up a permanent 
and responsible membership by 
discouraging members from 


‘Included in Gaspé Copper re- 
serves are 20 million tons of ore 
which averages 2%. This ore is 
located in one area of Needle 
Mountain and will undoubtedly 


‘be a sweetener which can be 


used to provide eitaer a fairly 
rapid return of the large sum 
required to place- the property in 
production or to provide a “safety 
valve” for mining when less 
profitable conditions may prevail 
for copper mining. 

It is expected that the Gaspé 
Copper project will take at least 
several years to complete. 

May Mean Stock Split 

On ‘financing, President J. Y. 
Murdoch stated at the annual 
meeting of Noranda Mines last 
April, that various “methods had 
been considered. Thought had 
’een given to increasing the 
present authorized capital of 
Noranda and splitting present 
shares on the basis of two-for-one 
or four-for-one followed by an 
offering of rights. 

But financing of the Gaspé Cop- 


Output Climbing 
At United Keno 


A sharp increase in production 
is reported by United Keno Hill 
Mines in the second quarter of 
1952. A new record was set for 
quarterly output. Comparative 
figures for production in the first 
and second’ quarters are as fol- 
lows: 

st 
Silver, oz. .. 


Ist qu. 2nd qu. 
983,349 1,076,354 
Lead, Ibs. .. 3,367,110° 5,237,570 
Zinc, Ibs. .. 2,331,925 3,644,636 

Production for the full year 
1951 worked out at 3,494,115 oz. 
silver, 13,094,500 Ibs. of lead and 
7,203,200 Ibs. of zinc. This worked 
out at a quarterly average of 873,- 
529 oz. silver, 3,273,625 Ibs. of lead 
and 1,800,800 Ibs. of zinc. 

Milling rate has {now been ad- 
vanced to 450 tons daily and, labor 
conditions permitting, a rate of 
600 tons daily may be reached late 
this year after additional cells are 
installed and hydro-electric power 
becomes available. 


East Malartie 
To Lift Milling? 


Reports current in financial 


per project is-still some distance | circles that East Malartic Mines 


away. And there is_ still. 


will take. 


abandoning their registration in, 
face of temporary adverse condi- 


tioris, or in order to avoid dis-| tons a day and is believed good | 


ciplinary action either by the) 
Association or thé Commission. 
Whatever the results of the 
second investigation might have | 
been, Base was in the best posi- 
tion to anticipate the results and 


‘avoided possible embarrassment 


by discontinuing operations. 
When Base was unable to ob- | 
tain immediate membership in 
the Broker-Dealers’ Association 
he lost no time*in applying for 
registration as an Investment 
Counsel Type I. This situation 
presents an important question of 
policy, as the Commission is be- 
ing placed in the position of off- 
setting regulations made by the 
Broker-Dealers’ Association in 
the: interests of their own Asso- 


edj ciation, but which must also be 


considered as being in the inter- 
ests of the \entire brokerage in- | 
dustry. 

The application however, may 


be considered upon the particular | 
4; facts of this case rather than on | 
-la question of policy. Base intends 


to use his registration as a temp- 
orary expedient to bridge the 
period until he can again apply 
for. membership in the Broker- 
Dealers’ Association. His inten- 
tions were disclosed to the Reg- 
istrar at the time of his applica- 
tion and covered in a memoran- 
dum by the Registrar directed to 
the Chairman. Base describes his 
statement to the Registrar as be- 
ing made off the record. We are 
unable to understand what is 
meant by “off the record” under 
the circumstances. 


The many considerations in- 
volved in dealing with Invest- 
ment Counsel Type I as dis- 
tinguished from Investment 
Counsel Type II, who conduct | 
an entirely different operation, is | 
well known to those engaged in 
the securities business. Having 
regard to these considerations, 
registration should never be 
granted as a temporary exped- 
ient. Moreover, even if we should 
give full effect to the attempt 
made to qualify or explain the 
statement made to the Registrar, 
the fact remains according to his 
present testimony, that this type 
of registration is a second choice; 
that his real purpose is to again 
operate as a broker-dealer under 
more favorable conditions than 
those presently prevailing in the 
type of promotions in which he 
has been engaged. 

In view of the conditions upon 
which the application was made, 
registration should not be grant- 
ed in any event: We also con- 
sider that a former registrant 
applying this type of regis- 
tration should have an excep- 
tionally good record, and that the 


no | plans to increase mill capacity are 
definite clue as to what form it| not confirmed by company offi-| been obtained is No. 
It is expected, however, | gave a good intersection. 


cials. 


that milling rate will be lifted | 


| latex on. 
The mil] is now treating 1,300 


for 1,700 to 1,800 tons daily when | 
this can be handled conveniently. 
Ore at depth is a little harder and | 
|some extra grinding equipment. 
would be necessary to step up to 
the higher rate. The _ increase 
likely won't come before 1953 


when the company gets well into 


its rich new ore body. 
The ore picture at depth looks 


| better than ever. Three drill holes | 7 


| put down to cut the main ore 


body about 60 ft. below the 16th) j 


or bottom level indicate an in- 
crease in both average width and 
grade, Average width is up from 
125 to 175 ft., it is stated, and 
grade looks like $8.10 a ton against 
$7.10 a ton. 

A feature of the new ore body 
is the high grade core within the 
main ore body. At the 16th level, 
a drill hole close to the middle of 
the ore body gave $8.64 over 150 
ft. The uphole at the same loca- 
tion gave $14.00 over 130 ft. while 
the down hole gave $9.17 over 
200 ft. The high grade section 


| within this ore body showed up 
| as $15.22 over 60 ft. in the hori- 
_zontal hole, $20.54’ over 60 ft. in 


the up hole and $16.45 over 60 ft. 
in the down hole. 

Shaft sinking has been started 
to permit the opening. up of a 
block of three new )evels at 
depth. 


will not default in making de- 
liveries. 

The third matter under con- 
sideration is still more serious. 
During a period when he was 
clearly insolvent, Follis issued 
circulars indicating that there 
was a market for the speculative 
issue he was sponsoring. As there 
was no free market for the issue 
|}and no evidence of an independ- 
,ent market, this representation 
could only mean that he was sup- 
porting a market, at a time when 
he was without funds to stand be- 
hind a representation which was 
made in order to effect sales. Any 
funds he has available are clearly 
earmarked to fulfill his obliga- 
tions to paid up subscribers for 
stock. 

It is doubtful whether Follis 
fully appreciates the seriousness 
of his position, but he should at 
least realize that he cannot be 
permitted to continue to trade 
with the public. . 

There are also other matters 
under consideration which may 
be dealt with in case of an appeal 
to the full Commission. 

The registration of John C. 
Follis & Company as a broker- 
dealer; will be canceled forthwith. 

O. E. Lennox, 
Chairman 
> ¢ - 


John C. Follis appealed from 
the order dated March 17, 1952, 
canceling the registration of 
John C. Follis & Comipany as a 
broker-dealer. 

Mr. Follis’ record compares 
favorably with others we have 
reviewed in recent years. In fact, 
his present difficulty may 
largely attributable to his limited 
experience in any type of busi- 
—_ including dealing in securi- 

In view of his evident lack of 
experience, we do not consider 
he is entitled to registration as a 
broker-dealer. His appeal will 


certain | 8ccordingly be dismissed. 


J By the Commission 


EAST RIM NICKEL MINES has 
received payment for July 1 under- 
installment of $50,000 


of 
ee en Sanne St Ser 6 ewe 


Soeniy Issued is 2,958,830 
leaving 541,170 shares 


|Zenmac Clicks 


'In New Holes 


With further drilling results re- 
turning encouragement at Zen- 
mac Metal Mines, R. A. Halet, 
consulting engineer, believes a 
profitable mining operation can 
be expected. Drilling during the 
next few months is expected to 
establish quantity and grade of 
ore to be expected.- 

A net return of about $14 per 
ton of ore mined, after paying 
all transportation, smelting, re- 
fining and marketing charges is 
anticipated on the basis’of a 1l5c 
per pound price for zinc, present 
indicated grade of 10.5% zinc and 
a recovery of 85% of the metal. 

Diamond drilling to date has 
indicated that the No. 1 Zenmac 
zone is a continuous deposit to a 
depth of at least 500 ft. below the 
outcrop (350 ft.. vertical) and has 
a length of at least 350 ft. along 
the strike. The most northwest- 
erly hole (No. 13) intersected 
only four inches of massive sul- 
phide but this does not necessar- 
ily mean that the end of the zone 
has been reached in this direction. 
To the southeast, the last hole for 
which complete assay results have 


Average thickness of the de- 
| posit is 21 ft. and the average 
grade is 10.5% zinc. 

The No. 1 zone is being tested 
by vertical holes spaced at 70 ft. 
intervals in the square grid pat- 
tern. The following holes have 
| been completed and assayed since 
the previous report of Mr. Halet: 

Core Per cent 

To Length Zine 
75.0 8.7 
73.0 

142.3 

212.5 

233.4 

349.5 

219.0 

198.0 

187.7 

203.0 

On the No. 2 zone, complete 
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15.7 
19.2 
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| sults have been obtained only 
from the first hole (No. 21), It 


| was drilled to intersect the de- 


posit at a vertical depth of 100 
ft. below the only surface pit on 
this zone and intersected 1.7 ft. 
of massive sulphide assaying 
39.3% zinc and 0.46% copper. 


Four holes have been com- 
pleted altogether on No, 2 zone 
although assays have been re- 
ceived for only one, These holes 
show this deposit weakens 
rapidly toward the southeast but 
continues strongly to the north- 
west. Three holes to the south- 
east of No. 21 were not of ore 
grade but No. 25 hole, 50 ft, north- 
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| west of the old shaft, intersected 
3.5 ft. of massive sphalerite. Ex- 
ploration of this deposit toward 
the northwest is continuing. 

Two drilling rigs are now being 
used, one of which is on the No. 2 
zone and the other on No. 1 zone. 


EMERALD GLACIER MINES re- 
ports 351,000 shares, comprising part 
of the block of 599,993 shares held 
in escrow by the Crown Trust Co., 
Vancouver, B.C. has been released 
from escrow by the Ontario Securi- 
ties Commission. 


LENCOURT GOLD MINES re- 
ports July 1 option installment on 
150,000-shares at 25c a share has been 
extended to August 15. 


BRISTOL OILS LIMITED 
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Immediate Drilling Program 
On 37,400-Acre Spread 
. In the Pouce Coupe Gas Field 


' BRISTOL OILS LIMITED takes pleasure in announcirg the successful 
completion of negotiations for a major interest in the Pouce Coupe-Peace River 
natural gas field, one of the sources of supply for the projected Westcoast 
Transmission pipeline. . . . Following are among the salient facts... 


©@ (1) The acreage, in which BRISTOL has a 25% interest after © 


‘ 


royalties, covers 37,400 acres. ~ 


& (2) The acreage adjoins immediately south of the area where s ¥ 

large number of natural gas wells have already been brought 
in (see map). The capacity of these wells runs from 5,000,000 
cubic feet per day and up. ; 


@ (3) Three of these wells are direct offsets to the new BRISTOL, @ 
interest. 


- 
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This is the third and last of a series of 
columns which have, perhaps sketchily, and 


with omissions, dealt with sport as 
enjoyed it at Confederation in 1867, and 


soil in pre-Confederation days, there had been fought two or 
three world heavyweight championship fights. 

But records prove it. They are not the exact records that have 
prevailed the last fifty or sixty years, but still records. And here 
is the story. 

“Flaming Ben” Hogan, a picturesque figure, who was a Civil 
War spy, gambler and oil magnate, claimed the heavy weight Tistic 
title, just about 1867, and fought Bob Donnelly for it at Fort Erie, 
Ontario. 

Morrissey had fought John C. Heenan, “The Benica Boy” for 
the world title at Long Point, in Canada. John J. Dwyer fought 
Jim Elliot at the same Long Point in the 70's, in another fight for 
the heavyweight title béth claimed. So even with this sketchy 
background, you can be sure that some ‘boxing existed in Canada 
even before Confederation. 

Golf was introduced to Canada in the 60’s by officers of ships 
from the Old Country, who played in Montreal and Quebec on 
3-hole coursés, and in 1873, six years after Confederation, a group 
of the original players met in Montreal, and created the Montreal 
Golf Club, since re-named Royal Montreal. 

,There are no records to prove ft, but undoubtedly there was 
harness racing, for that sport dates back in America to 1770, and 
the great Flora Temple was history when Confederation took place. 

Of course Canada had great winter sports programs, away back 
beyond, and through Confederation. 

There were skating races in the winter, dating as far back as 
1859, when officers of the Montreal Garrison raced to Quebec, a 
tidy run. 

The first covered rink built in Canada, according to such records 
as are available was built in the Ancient Capital, hilly Quebec 
city in the middle 1850's . Montreal followed dilatorily in 1859, and 
inthe. same year organized tHe Montreal Skating Club. In 1862, 
there was built in Montreal, in what is now the heart of the Cana- 
dian metropolis the Victoria rink, where gala fancy dress balls and 
carnivals were held. This rink holds hockey history, too, for here 
the first Stanley Cup games of all timeg were played, in the dowdy 
nineties. 

And there was football, whether English Rugby or soccer, we 
couldn't say.. But the Montreal Football Club was formed in 1868, 
a year after Confederation. There was tobogganing, too, and snow- 
shoeing, with the Montreal Snowshoe Club-formed ‘in 1840. And 
there would be many paddling contests then, certainly not the 
great regattas of today, but the canoe was then a useful form of 
conveyance; and tests of spted would be a’ natural outcome. 

So young Canada, in 1867, had plenty of sport, pienty of fun, 
sport in its truest amateur sense, mostly, and young Canada lived 
a pretty gdéod life without radios, automobiles, bicycles, and a lot 
of the things which are regarded as essential in these more high- 
pressure times. It must have been a good life then, with no threat 
of A-bombs or H-bombs, no Communists, and none of a lot of 
things we could very well do without. 


Your comments and suggestions for this column will be welcomed 
by Elmer Ferguson, ¢/o Calvert House, 431 Yonge St., Toronto. 
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- LONDON—Life in London. for 
the last week hase been some- 
hing like a three-ringed circus 
in which the star performers were 
Wimbledon, the weather and 
Field-Marshal '.Lord Alexander. 
The amount of news space which 
they filled would use up quite a 
lot of Canadian pulp. : 

To deal with Wimbledon tennis 
and the Weather together—they 
were about the hottest on record. 
Modern competitive lawn tennis 
has become so violent that it is 
almost impossible to follow the 
ball. In fact from the back of 
the stands the ear is what-you 
have to rely on, . 

The weather was stifling and 
the great crowds threw all retic- 
ence aside and looked like a strip 
tease revue.. So fierce was the 
struggle between the Americans 
and Australians (as usual the 
British were nowhere) that 


| LONDON EAisseS Sy Ane 
Alexander Finding 
To Be In The Firing Line In Politics 


was full of big league stars. 
When we had sweltered through 
the dinner Mr. Norman Robertson 
rose to introduce the guest of 
honor. “It is good of him,” he 
said, “to come here on so hot a 
night and—(like a good speaker 
he paused for effect) after so hot 
a week” 

That drew a great laugh, for 
Alex had suddenly become one 
of the most coptentious of our 
political figures,’ with the Social- 
|ists firing at him from all direc- 
tions. In fact, the evening 
promised well, 


So it came to ‘the speech of 
the evening. Lord Alexander was 


Out How It Feels 


will resign but so far they are 
only rumors, Churchill will not 
dismiss him although he will be 
pressed very hard to do so, In 
the meantime, Alex is in a very 
tough spot. 

The truth is that he is a great 
soldier and in addition he was 
a great Governor-General, but 
| politics is a skilled profession | 
| which demands a long apprentice- | 
ship. As the Evening Standard | 
|said: “You would not appoint 
RAB Butler as Commander-in- | 
Chief of the British Army.” - 


i 


} 
| 


In Britain there is also a tradi- 


Hunt’s Ltd. Sales 
Up For Five Mos. 


Sales of Hunt’s Ltd. amounted 
to $1,302,848 up to May 31, 1952, 
as against $1,266,500 for the same 
1951 period, President & Manag- 
ing Director H. W. Hunt advised 
shareholders. 

During January, company 
along with all retail stores in To- 
ronte was affected by the street 
car strike which lasted two 
weeks, so that sales suffered a 
drop of almost $20,000 from the 
same 1951 period: but since then 
sales increased, Mr. Hunt says. 

Two new Toronto stores have 
been opened—one at 2066 Queen 
St. E. and the other at Bayview 
and Eglinton Aves. Another new 
store will open at 369 Donlands 
Ave. soon. The store at 2010 
Queen St. E, was closed. 

Cash position at May 31, 1952 


| ones prejudice against appoint- | consists of $215,000 market value 


ing a soldier ag political head of | 


government bonds and $128,000 | 


appropriately warming to his | the fighting services. The Minis- | cash, a total of $343,000. 
task and. doing well when he | ter of Defense is a political figure | 


| pene switched | to the need | who stands between the service , STANDARD PAVING &| the Imperial Life Assurance Company of Canada announces the appointments of 
f more reserves in Korea and | chiefs and the Houses of Parlia- | MATERIALS LTD. now has 38,927 


said: “I could not say this today | ment. When he is a Field-Marshal | preferred shares and 207,498 common 


in the House of Lords.” 


He really becomes the military | shares outstanding, following con- 


There was a gasp and then chief rio matter how he tries to | version during June of 135 preferred 


nearly all the big matches went’ yoices were heard saying “Why | keep the: balance. 
to five sets with endless deuce | not?” After all, Alex is a Minis- | oF as ook 


| shares into 270 common shares. 


games. ; ter of the Crown and a servant 
Each day was, if possible, | of Parliament. Why was it safe 
hotter than its predecessor, until | to reveal a secret at the Savoy 
suddenly, with two days to g0,| but not to his own House of 
the ‘temperature dropped with a | Peers? Obviously the Field- 
thud and rain drenched the | Marshal had walked into an am- 
earth. And just to show what | bush of his own creation. 
the British climate could do we Bee be bee 


had the coldest July night for| | ; ; 
seven years. Believe me, mere | News Hidden From U. K. 


| Rift in Labor Party 
| Now Wide-Open Split 
While Churchill is having his 
troubles, the Socialist Party has 
| split wide open. When the party 
met to consider the vote of cen- 
sure on the Government over the 
failure of establishing proper 
liaison with the American High 


existence in England is exciting 


just now, 
“* ” + 


A Day Alex Is Not 
Likely To Forget 

However, our old friend Lord 
Alexander did not let. the 
Wimbledonians have all the lime- 
light. London, and no doubt the 
Chancelleries of the world, are 
still talking of what happened at 
the Canada Club dinner. 

July 1 was not only Canada 
Day but it was a day that Alex 
is not likely tooforget. At 3.30 in 
the afternoon he opened the de- 
bate in the House of Lords and 
actually filled that austere Cham- 
ber not only with peers but 
spectators. For once the Upper 
House actually had a queue of 
people waiting to get in. 

His first speech -was more or 
less a travelogue based on his 
journey to and from the Far 
East. It was good descriptive 
stuff but he avoided any conten- 
tious matter. At the end of the 
debate he spoke again but did 
not add much to what he already 
had said. 

Then he went home to change 
for the Canada Club dinner at 
the Savoy, 

2 a Me 
Ambush Of His 
Own Creation 

Believe me it was hot when we 

all took pur places in the ban- 


| Revealed To Russians 
It may have been that he} 
thought that the press was not 
present but even if they had not In the subsequent . debate, 
been there a Minister could| Bevan and about 60 of his sup- 
| hardly make a confidential speech | porters, ostentatiously sat  to- 
to 500 men. As a matter of fact, | gether below the gangway while 
| not only was the British Press| Attlee and his supporters oc- 
|represented but the American | cupied the seats above it. When 
| and also the Russian Tass Agency. | the Bevanites spoke it would 
Realizing that he was in a jam; have been impossible for a 
| the Field-Marshal then asked the | casual observer to tell whether 
| Press, as a matter of security,| they were censuring the Tories 
|not to quote what he had said | or their own leaders, 
about the need of reserves in} Only the Liberals have no 
| Korea. By that time. the news| troubles. There they sit, the five 
had reached Fleet Street, and the | survivors of a once ‘great party, 
editors decided to accede to Lord|a united microcosm. Like the 
Alexander's request “on grounds | innocent spectators in Chicago 
of security.” they watch the feud ,f the big 
There was no reason to believe, | gangs hoping that fhe bullets 
however, that the Tass Agency Lwon t go astray and hit the 
| would show a similar reticence. | wrong targets, 
| In other words, the news was to 
be hidden from the British but 
'revealed to the Russians. That, 
of course, was not what Alex in- 
tended but that was what re- 
| sulted. 


Command in Korea, the Bevanites 
openly rebelled against the mild 
wording of the censure. 


Then Came the Storm 
_In House of Commons 

Next day, the House of Com- 
mons blew up. Churchill, true to 
form, defended his Minister with 
gusto and showed that there was 
|nothing new in what the Field 
Marshal had revealed. In fact, it 
turns out that he had said much 


| 
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queting hall. Lord Salisbury as/| the same thing in an interview 
the Leader of the Upper House | he gave at Seoul. But not even 
was there, and to was Lord | Churchill could explain the words 
Woolton. In fact, the top table | “I could not say this today in the 


, Here—today—is a dictating machine 


MME 
obsolete. 


that utilizes the full potential 
of magnetic recording—and thereby 


sets new standards for 
usefulness and economy. It is so 
superior in performance and versatility 
that all other dictating systems 
appear wastefully inefficient by comparison. . 
It eliminates a// recording medium costs 
—has the lowest initial cost. That's why 
Canada’s fastest-selling dictating machine is— 
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House of Lords.” 
There are rumors that Alex 


COMPANY 
REPORTS 


To assist readers in appraisi 

comparing company ieaaiet “nites 
ments, The Financial Post has a uni- 
form method of Presenting corporation 
accounts. Variations from the compa- 
nies’ published reports are footnoted. 


MANITOBA SUGAR CO., Fort 
Garry, Man., net profit of $306,312 
for year ended March 31, 1952, was 
nig less than previous year's $311,- 

Year's sales were satisfactory ; 
Spite of'some decline in sugar sled 
due to a large world supply, Presi- 
dent G. H. Aikins reports. Market 
for by-products was excellent, 

Sugar content of last fall's sugar 
beet crop was below average due 
to an untimely frost, preventing 
further storage of sugar. Indication 
had een for a very high content, 
Mr. Aiking states. Substantial im- 
provement in germination and stand 
of beets is expected as a result of 
this spring's rain. 

Company's two-year improvement 
and enlargement program is pro- 
ceeding as scheduled in its second 
year. Approved expenditures of 
$240,000 for this year include a flum- 
ing and handling system in the yard 
to help solve the mud problem. 
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One teacher, having brought her 
pupils to the ‘exhibit, osked them 
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MACLEAN’S Goes to REVELSTOKE 
REVELSTOKE Goes for MACLEAN’S 


Revelstoke was one of 25 centres in Western Canada to 
see Maclean's special exhibition of original paintings by 
prominent Canadian artists who were featured on 
Maclean’s covers. This travelling exhibition was arranged 
by the Western Canada Art Circuit. Indicative of the 
interest aroused is the letter which is reproduced on 


this page. 


P.O, Box 197, 
Revelstoke, B.C, 
June 2nd:, 1952, 


Dear Sir: 


Recently the Revelstoke Art Group had.the pleasure of presenting Maclean’s 
Magazine travelling show of original paintings by Canadian artists to the 


people of 
appreciated here and 
possible. 


Revelstoke. We would like you to know how much your show was 
how grateful we are to your magazine for making it 


All through this province - through all of Canada I imagine, are groups like 
ours, ordinary people yet comprising a cross section of the population, and 

all getting a good deal of fun and satisfaction out of trying to paint, weave, or 
turn a bowl ona potter’s wheel, In little towns like ours, art exhibits are a 
rare thing, if you can imagine such a state of affairs. Of course the Revelstoke 
Art Group puts on shows of it’s own work with other groups from various 
towns invited to exhibit too and it is interesting to see what is being done by 

so many amateurs scattered all over our province. Nowadays would-be 

artists perched alongside mountain trail or roadside excites no amazement, 


The interesting phase of all this is the developing interest in all the people of 
our town, As proof of this interest is the fact that over three hyndred people 
turned out to see your show, and about two hundred children; over ten per cent 


“to draw their favourite picture on 


returning‘to the classroom. Inter- 


results. Shown here is one child's 
impression of the work of Oscor 


Cohen 


) Christmas cover of Maclean's. 


SEE THE WORK OF LEADING CANADIAN ARTISTS 
If you happen to be in the West we know you'll a 
‘enjoy seeing the accomplishments of Canada’s 


end amusing were the 


which oppecred on a 


Now we, 
state of affairs for we’ve gone to much trouble to publicize our shows and 


sttl more trouble to put them on creditably so that people go home satisfied. 
Along with the usual methods of advertising, newspaper, posters etc, we 
telephone hundreds of people, thus giving them a personal invitation. We wére 
most gratified with the response to your show and I'm sure you would have 
been too. Everyone who came was pleased, It was delightful to see the smiles 


of our population. All this inone day, from three to five in the afternoon and 
seven to ten in the evening. 


the Revelstoke Group are taking some of the credit for this happy 


of delighted recognition as people spotted their favorite oper - everyone 
went away smiling. 


The principals of the schools obligingly announced the show in the schools and 
the children came in great numbers. One teacher, Miss Eva Burns, brought 
her whole class. When they returned to schoo! she had them draw their 
favorite picture. The children got quite a kick out of this and the results of 
their efforts are most interesting. I'm sending you some samples so you can 
see for yourselves, They are grade three kids. ' 


cave 


I hope this 


ietter is not too much to inflict on 
usual 
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